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WOVEN OF MANY THREADS. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
WHY ? 


™® Tue dinner-bell rang, and Mrs. Tremaine hastened to arrange her dress. 
Lady Dinsmore, Florence, Mr. Carnegie, and Guido dined with them this last 
day, and she must take her place among them as usual. ‘‘ Now,” she said, with 
a heart-breaking sigh, “I must put on my mask, never to lay it aside one 
moment in the presence of others. The world shall not say that Helen Tre- 
maine is dying for love. Happily I shall not always be with the world. There 
will be hours when I can be by myself—hours of silence and loneliness, when [ 
can weep and moan unheeded. But no, I must not weep, for tears leave their 
traces, and nothing betrays a hiddes sorrow like red eyelids, and ruins one’s 
beauty so. If I mourn, the world will not know it ; for it will be my heart 
that will weep tears of blood. |§ There,” she added, glancing at the 
mirror, “none will imagine I have come out of great tribulation There 
are no signs of it on my face ; hy mask fits well, and conceals all.” So, with 
her usual light step and gay smilt, Sha entered the drawing-room. Constance, 
Guido, and Florence were ata table, sorting and arranging some photographic 
views of Rome, while they laughed and chatted over the probable adventures of 
their next day’s journey. Lady Dinsmore, Madame Landel, and Mr. Carnegie 
were talking seriously of the political state of the country‘; and Mr. Carnegie 
held in his hand a journal, from which he had just read an account of the insur- 
rection at Parma. 

‘*We certainly could not go north at present, ” said Lady Dinsmore: *‘ how 
fortunate that we have arranged to spend the summer in the south! I think 
there is no part of Italy where we shall be safer.” 

“Do you believe we shall,be able to enter Rome in the autumn?” inquired 
Madame Landel, with some anxiety. 

“ O certainly,” replied Mr. Carnegie. “The northern Adriatic states will 
be the scene of the conflict. | Rome will not be attacked at present; the time 
has not come. The Papal states must be gradually diminished by uniting them 
to Italy before they can dare hope to add Rome. This stronghold of the Pope 
will stand in solitary grandeur many a year.” 

‘* But eventually it must succumb,”’ said Lady Dinsmore. 

“Yes, eventually, but not yet ; the time has not come.” 

“ Dinnér is waiting, Constance,” said Madame Landel ; and they all entered 
the diding-room. 

“ Please don’t talk any more of political troubles,” exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine, 
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WOVEN OF MANY THREADS, 


a8 they seated themselves at the table. ‘Let us be merry, for who knows if 
we shall all dine together again!” 

‘Now you have started a subject for sad thoughts; how unlike you!” said 
Mr. Carnegie, smiling gently, as he helped her to a glass of Orvieto. 

“ Certainly, we shall all dine together very soon—shall we not. mamma ?” 
inquired Florence. ‘Mr. Carnegie and Signor Guido have promised to come 
to us in three weeks ; then what merry times we shall have! O the boating, 
bathing, and the donkey riding! Won’t it all be delightful ?” 

**O the sand-flies, and the mosquitos, and the burning sun!” said Mrs. 
—- laughing. ‘‘I doubt if we shall find our paradise anything but 


Be Ah, that is because the Prince won't be there!” retorted Florence, thought- 
The expression of Mrs. Tremaine’s face never changed as she said lightly, 
* But perhaps some other destroying angel will deign to alight in our midst. 


Lady Charlotte told me yesterday that the young Duke of Fitzhaven, whom you . 


admire so much, intends spending the summer in Sorento.” 

“ Q, that will be jolly! what a gay party we shall have!” 

And so, in light badinage, the dinner passed off, and no one but Mr. Carnegie 
noticed that Mrs. Tremaine sent away plate after plate almost untasted. 

An hour afterward they were gathered around the piano for a farewell “con- 
cert,” as Florence calledit. Guido had just finished playing that exquisite but 
incomprehensible Warum ? of Schumann. 

“Warum ?—what does it mean?” inquired Mrs. Tremaine, who did not 
understand German. 

‘‘ Why,” replied Constance. 

“ Why,” laughed Mrs. Tremaine; ‘why did he write it? and why did he 
call it Why?” 

“ Because,” said Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘ at the time he wrote it, he was desperately in 
love with Clara Weeks, whom he could not marry. I suppose what he intended 
» to demand by that passionate outburst was, ‘ Why cannot I marry the woman I 
love?’ It is said to have had the desired effect, for it so softened the hitherto 
obdurate heart of her father, that he at once gave his consent to the marriage, and 
the unfortunate Robert Schumann was made happy, after much patient waiting.” 
And Mr. Carnegie glanced shyly at Helen. 

Yet his happiness seems to have come almost too late,” observed Guido ; 
**for the sorrow of his life weighed so heavily on his sensitive tempera- 
‘ment, that it accelerated the mental disease which terminated his brilliant career 
so early.”” 

4 Ab,” said Lady Dinsmore, with a strange pathos in her voice, ‘* how many 
rebellious, unsatisfied souls, have wailed out almost in the same despairing tones, 

‘Why? Why?’” But little she thought, among the seven persons present, 
four unhappy, suffering hearts were even in that moment silently asking, 

Why ? 

y;” thought Constance, ‘has fate separated me from the only person I 
can ever love?” and Guido, lost in thought, put the same question to his own 
heart, ‘‘ And why,” mentally ejaculated Mr. Carnegie, “‘ why cannot I win the 
love of this divine creature?” And the divine creature, her mind a 
prey to the most torturing thoughts, her soul filled with rebellion and sorrow, 
almost eried aloud, in her sharp anguish, “ Why has this cruel destiny cut me off 
for ever from hope and peace? 
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How many pale lips and streaming eyes have been uplifted to Him who hears 
for ever, as the voice of many waters, the murmuring of suffering humanity, 
rolling wavelike into his presence the innumerable whys of every questioning 
heaat ! And he, the Son, who sitteth near the Father, in that dark hour when he 
knelt in the grove of Gethsemane, crying, in the extreme of mental anguish, 
“Why cannot this cup pass from me?” bore in that moment the burden of all 
the whys that have fallen from each human heart in all time. 

And doth he not often, he the divine, whisper to us, who are listening for the 
still small voice, ‘‘ Wait, I see the end from the beginning. Life is solving for 
thee the problem, and my Father will answer thy questions in his own good 
time ’? 

“* What shall I sing?” said Guido, at length, raising his eyes to Constance, 
with earnest inquiry. 

“T am not in the mood to choose,” she replied, “ and if I were, my selection 
might not please the others. I am very sad at thismoment.” She spoke in a 
low voice, and the words fell from her lips before she was aware of how much 
meaning they might contain. An eloquent glance shot arrow-like to her heart, 


as Guido turaed over the music and selected the simple but exquisite Addio of _ 


Schubert, and his loving heart looked from his eyes, as he sang with touching 
expression— 


“ Addio mio bene, addio donna del primo amor.” 


‘* Bravo!” exclaimed Mr. Carnegie, when he had finished. ‘If we were & 
fashionable audience in a London concert room, your fortune. and reputation 
would be made beyond a doubt.” 

Guido smiled his thanks, but he did not covet the applause of a London 
audience: he only sang to one heart, and if that had understood him it was 
enough, he was more than contented, 


As Constance bade him good night, and good-bye for a time, he fancied there - 


was a little warmth in the light pressure of her hand, and a little tenderness in 
the smile which lingered around her mouth ; however, he went to his room happier 
than he had been fora long time, kissed his ivory crucifix with more devotion 
than usual ; repeated more than his usual number of paternosters; and looked 
with a little more than religious affection at his pictured Madonna, which he 


. fancied resembled Constance, and then slept calmly and peacefully. 
Mrs. Tremaine being in her room, her necessity for acting was laid aside with her © 


evening dress, and no louger compelled her to smile ; her lips were compressed, 
her brow was contracted, her face set, and white a: snow nnder moonlight. Her 
golden hair unbound and falling over her like a veil, she paced to and fro in the 
dimly-lighted room like a lovely spirit. No tears, no wringing of the hands, no 
bursting sobs, only the blue eyes looked forth into the night, a deep longing 


agony in their gaze. The little hands were pressed hot and dry against her 


throbbing heart, and now and then she tottered as though weariness or weakness 
were gaining upon her. One o’clock, two o’clock, three o'clock; all are silent, 
the world is lapped in repose, she pauses like one exhausted with a long march, 
and throwing herselfheavily into a chair, she says, ‘‘Oh, I hoped weariness of 
body would bring sleep, but it will not. And I must sleep, or I shall have no 
strength'for to-morrow.” 

Taking a small phial from her dressing-table, she poured a few drops of a dark 
liquid into a glass of cold water. After drinking it he threw herself on her bed 
and was almost immediately wrapped in a profound slumber. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
BY THE SEA. 


On the beach, near @ little hamlet between Sinigaglia and Ancona, sat a 
p of fishermen. The day was nearly done, the yellow sun dropping down 
ind the Apennines flung rainbow tints over the sea, and lighted up the 
bronzed faces of the sailors, Their day's labour was over; their boats were 
diawn up on the shore for the night, the red and orange sails flopping loosely 
against the masts, which were painted in rings of many colours, The brown, 
weather-stained planks, fastened with nails that time and much dragging over 
the sand had worn to a silvery brightness ; the patches of red, white, and green; 
the rude figure-head of the Madonna ; the Latin inscription around the painted 
bow, in black letters on a white ground; the festoons of rags of unnameable 
shades ; the stones of the beach, golden in the yeliow light; the background of 
clay hovels, and the hills behind, clothed with the grey green of the olive and 
the tender green of the vine: on the right the fortressed heights of Ancona, and 
on the left the picturesque, sombre old town of Sinigaglia ; the group of rough 
rugged sailors, their short linen trousers and blue shirts, their brown muscular 
limbs, their straight, clear-cut features, piercing eyes, and black uncombed hair, 
falling from under their red caps ; their naturally expressive positions, as they 
lounged against the boats, smoking, and gesticulating violently while 
they talked ; the women standing near with folded arms, listening in stately 
silence; the children rolling and tumbling in the foam that gently lapped the 
shore: a tiny boat, with a single boatman standing in the bow, and using his 
one oar with fpeculiar grace and power, rose and fell, a toy on the inrolling 
waves, but nevertheless came swiftly and surely toward the shore ; the ylorious 
. rays of the sun lighting and gilding all with wondrous beauty—formed a picture, 
the colour and arrangement of which would have delighted Vernet, and which 
only his pencil could have rendered with strength and fidelity. 
Sant’ Antonio mio!” exclaimed a the the 
, Starting up and pacing the beach with long furious stridea. ‘‘ Let them 
—_ the Francesi and Tedeschi, we will give them enough before they finish. . 
They shall have hot work—aye, as hot as the inferno. It will give strength to 
- every true Italian to know he is cutting down oneof these cursed invaders. A 
malediction on them! May they perish by the plague and the sword !” 
‘* Figlio mio!” said he, addressing a boy of 16, who stood gazing at him with 
wide-open eyes, “ will you fight for Italy ?” : 
“ Yes,” replied the boy, eagerly ; “ but I would rather fight with Ga- 
ribaldi !” 
“ Si, si,.caro Garibaldi. But let us drive out these cursed forestieri, that are 
eating up jthe land, and then his time will come. Let Italy be united before 
she can be free. If we had Garibaldi for a leader, instead of Cialdini, we should 


fight with one heart, every man would die for him.” 

“Yes, every man would die for him,” they all exclaimed. 

“ Ah, he is a hero,” said a young man, with eyes of fire. “ Do you remember 
the story his men told of him when he was fighting down in Calabria? After 
the battle the officers looked for their general, but he was missing, and where do 
you think they found him ?” 

“Where ? Where ?” enquired all. 
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“ Why, on the ground, with his tired soldiers, his head on a saddle, and a 
crust of black bread that he was too tired to eat clasped in his hand, and there 
he was sleeping like a child.” 
the speaker finished, they all shouted—‘“ Bravo! Viva Gari- 

i ” 

‘* Have you heard this story?” said another, but what it was they did not 
wait to hear, forone of the women exclaimed, “Il Signore ! il Signore!” and 
darted away toward a tall man who was coming down the beach. He was thin 
and pale, with a long grizzled beard and gentle blue eyes. His coarse grey suit 
had a careless, neglected look, but the fine white linen and small hands and feet, 
betrayed the gentleman. In his arms he carried a little brown spaniel, that 
looked in his face with most loving eyes, as he addressed it from time to time in 
terms of affection that it evidently understood. He had scarcely reached the 
group when he was surrounded by all the women and children, each clamouring 
for some mark of favour, while the men arose, and, pulling off their red caps, 
yah chee mga a and one, covering a rock with a coarse blanket, asked him to 
sit and rest, 

** But first Signore, come to the cottage and see my little Beppo,” said a 
haggard, swarthy woman ; “he has cried for you all day, povero bambino, and 
Ican do nothing with him, he only asks for il Signore.” 

“My poor Angela is dying, figlio mio,” trembled out an old white-haired 
man, hobbling up and taking hold of his coat timidly. ‘ Will you come and 
say a word to her? She would rathesee you than the curato. ” 

“Yes, yes, ina moment, Giuseppe, but let me go to the poor baby first. 
I have brought some medicine, which he must have directly.” 

“ Bless you!” replied the woman, clasping his hand and kissing'it. “‘ Perhaps 
he may live.” 

“ Speriamo,” he said gently, as he turned toward the cottage, followed by all 
the children. 

There on a few dirty rags lay a little emaciated creature, with eyes like great 
spots of ink ona sheet of blank paper; he smiled in the man’s face, and held out 
his arms for the little dog. : 

“But Beppo must ~ 2 the medicine first,” he said, raising the child, and 
putting the cup to his lips. The boy made avery wry face, but heroically gulped 
down the bitter draught, and then pressed the little spaniel in his arms with 
delight. After exchanging a few kind words with the mother, and laying a little 
money and some oranges on the dirty deal table, he said he would go to Angela 
and take the dog as he returned. 

Passing along a little farther, he came to a hovel so low that he was obliged 
to stoop to enter, and there lay a creature almost hideous in her ghastly old 
Yet a smile of pleasure flitted over her face, and stirred the skin that Lane ais 
wrinkled paper, as he took her horny black fingers in his, and asked her kindly 
if she were better. 

“No, no, Signor mio, Angelo will never be better until the Santa Madonna 
smiles on her, and bids her come to her. She has been waiting so long, for ten 
suffering years, but pazienza, the end will come soon. Now tell me a little 
about the Santo Cristo when he was on earth. The curato tells me I must pray 
and do penances because my Lord is angry with me, but you tell me he loves 


me; then pray to him that my poor soul may have a short punishment in 
purgatory.” 


“ My poor woman, I am a sinner like you, and can do little for your soul ; 
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pray to Christ yourself, He will bear you,” he said curtly but kindly, as he laid a 
flask of wine and some money cn the bed, and turned away. 

The men surrounded him on the beach with innumerable eager questions 
about the political state of the country ; for as none of them could read, they 
depended entirely on verbal accounts, which often came to them incorrect and 
sapeinns but whatever information he gave them they knew they could 

ly, on. 

** When will the Italian troops march upon Ancona? Is there a large ponti- 


ficial army in the field’? Where will the first engagement take place that wil} 


free Umbria and the Marches? Will Garibaldi attack Rome during the absence 
of the Pope’s troops ?” and many more such questions, all of which he answered 
to the best of his knowledge. 

A handsome but melancholy-looking young man, who had stood apart during 
the conversation, with his eyes fixed gloomily on the ground, now turned, and, 
with a heavy sigh, walked down to the edge of the beach, and looked sadly out 
on the sea, 

“* What is it, Antonio?” and a hand was laid kindly on the dirty sleeve of the 
blue jacket. 

“*Q Madre di Dio,” he replied, with almost a sob, “I am very miserable ; we 
were to be married, Francesca and I, the next festa; but now it can’t be when we 
hoped, and the Santa Madonna only knows ifit ever will be.” 

** For what reason, my poor Antonio ? ” 

“* Ah, Signor mio, I am so poor ; I had saved enough money in six years to buy 
a few things for my cottage and to pay the curato, but last week, when we had 
the heavy storm, my boat went adrift and was lost, povera barchetta. So I 
must take all the money I have put aside to buy another, and I must work six 
years more before I can save enough to marry. My Francesco does nothing but 
weep, for her father is dead, and she is alone.” 

“* Coraggio! Antonio, you are a good lad, I will help you: how much meney 


do you need to make you happy ?” 


e young mun raised his splendid eyes to the kind face, and said, while a 


* glow of surprise and joy flushed his brown cheek, ‘‘ O Signore! you are very 


good ; but it isa great deal, it is thirty scudi!” 

** Come to me to-morrow, and you shall have it.” 

Antonio dropped on his knees and rained tears and kisses on the hand of his 
benefactor, who turned away with moist eyes, amid a torrent of thanks. 

He took his little dog from the arms of Beppo’s mother, for the child had 
fallen into a gentle slumber; and, followed by thanks and blessings, Richard 
Vandeleur turned, in the gathering twilight, to walk back by the shore to 
Ancona. The moon rose large and cloudless, and threw long lines of trembling 
light over the sea. The perpetual murmurs of the sad Adriatic, mingled with 
the memory of the sorrows that pierce the hearts of God's humble creatures, 
filled his soul with tender melancholy, and the tears fell from his eyes, and 
dropped one by one on the soft hairs of the little spaniel that lay in his arms. 

“*O suffering humanity!” he thought, “‘O poor, worn, weary hearts, that lie 
under the iron heel of the oppressor,— ignorant toilers, who eat your black bread 
unmurmuringly, and bow your necks under the yoke like patient dumb beasts ! 
are there aspirations in your breasts? are there desires for better things strug- 

ing in your simple souls ? will time mature your hopes and strengthen your con- 

ence? Alas! your country groans for deliverance, but the time of her travail 
ig not yet come. More noble hearts must break, more fresh warm blood must 
bathe your soil, before theflower of freedom ¢an spring forth and blossom.” 
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Perched high on a lonely rock above his head was the convent of the Sacra 
Madre, and the nuns were singing their vespers. A voice, sweet and rich, but 
touched with a strange sorrow, floated out of the grated window of the little 
chapel, and fell through the still air down into the inmost depths of his heart,— 
@ voice that brought back to him the memory of a moonlit sea, where he floated 
in a little bark, while his head rested fondly on a gentle bosom, a pair of glori- 
ous eyes looked love into his, and soft, tender fingers smoothed back the brown curls 
from his boyish brow. How long ago that was! The brown hair was streaked 
with gray ; he was old and worn, older than his years ; the useful freshness and 
enthusiasm had all passed away for ever: his heart never throbbed now with 
passion, only with keen, sharp sorrow ; and that voice, and that warm, beati 
heart, he feared they were silent for ever, at least, they were silent tohim. “ 
moon and stars ! blue and shining sea! canst thou not tell me where she is! 
canst thou not lead me to her?” 

But all the voice that replied to him out of the silence of the night was the 
murmur of the sea, like the plaint of invisible sorrows, and the sad sweet strain 
of the nuns singing their Ave Maria. ’ 

When he reached the town the Piazza dei Mercanti was already filled with a 
crowd, and the band was playing an inspiriting military air. Among the throug 
near the music-stand was a middle-aged woman,—a sad worn face, with a large 
red scar on her left cheek. She seemed restless and anxious, regarding every one | 
with a curious scrutiny. As her gaze wandered over the mass of people, it fell 
on the face of Richard Vandeleur. In a moment she was at his side. 

“¢ Filomena,” he exclaimed, “‘ where have you come from ?” 

‘*T have been here several days,” she replied sadly, ‘‘and I am now on my 
way home.” 

“‘ Have you heard anything ? ”’ he inquired, with ill-concealed anxiety. 

“ Nothing,” she said gloomily, ‘‘ nothing; it is useless to continue the search ; 
she cannot be living, or, if she is, she is lost to-ns,” ' 
“You look ill ; come with me to the hotel, it is very near ; we can talk there 

unobserved while you rest and take some supper.” 

“ I am ill, worn out, disheartened. I shall never find my child, never,” 
she cried, with emotion. 

“*Be calm, try to control yourself until we reach my rooms.” 

She followed him to the hotel, but she scarcely tasted the abundant supper he 
set before her, preferring to tell him of all her wanderings. For six months she 
had searched in nearly every town in Italy, carried hither and thither by some 
idle report or suggestion, but all in vain. 

‘*T have not found my poor Mona,” she said, “and my Beneditto has need of 
me. Imust go home to him, but I thought to have taken my child with me 
when I returned. It is impossible. I shall never see her again, never !” 

‘Do not despair entirely ; I still have the hope that De Villiers will yet cross 
my. path, and I will then wring the secret from his heart if it cost me my 
life.” 

A flush burned on his cheek, and the lion looked from under his bent brows. 
Then a sad, penitent expression succeeded, and he murmured, ‘‘ O my God, that 
hellish hate is not yet dead within ny heart! How can [hope for merey when 
my soul is filled with that dark passion |” 

“Can you still hope ?” said the poor mother ; “ for me all hope is gone, my 
heart hopes no more ;”—and indeed her worn face anil downcast eyes declared 
it. 
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“Yes, I still hope,” replied Mr. Vandeleur. ‘I think I shall find her at 
last.” 

Opening his desk, he took from it a roll of bank-notes, and, laying aside the 
thirty scudi for Antonio, he gave the remainder to the woman. Then with many 
expressions of kindness he sent her away, telling her she was weary and had need 
of rest. 

After she had gone he again opened his desk, and, taking from it a package of 
letters addressed to him in a scrawling, childish hand, he read them over and 
over, pressing them to his lips and wetting them with his tears. 

“ Ah,” he said, “it has needed all these years of suffering to soften my heart 
sufficiently to believe her innocent, and now, when at last the conviction has 
dawned upon me, it is too late to make any reparation. But, thank God, to- 
night I do feel that she was innocent, and if she lives she loves me still. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


SANS SOUCI. 


“Loox!” exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine to Florence one afternoon, as they 


stood on the loggia at Sans Souci, watching the vessels that glided into the 
little marina below. “Look! there comes Fitzhaven’s boat for the third 
time this week. You must be the attraction that brings him here. I should 
think Guido would be jealous.” 

“T am sure I don’t want to see him,” said Florence, blushing and pouting. 
“Mamma and I were going Jown to the beach to meet Guido, and now I shall 
not be able to go, because Fitzhaven will think I have come to welcome him, 
and I am not glad at all that he has come.” 

Constance sat under the shade of the trellis with a book in her hand, and as 
she listened to Florence’s reply, she thought, ‘‘ She certainly loves Guido; yes, 
she loves him! Dear child! I will never come between her and her happi- 
ness. If for a little time he fancied he cared for me, it is over now, and he is 
becoming very fond of Florence; they are always together, and Lady Dins- 
more seems to encourage it.” 

At that moment Lady Dinsmore appeared on the loggia, her hat and parasol 
in her hand. ‘Are you ready, Florence, for your walk? and are you not 
going, girls? We promised Guido to come down and walk back with him after 
he had finished fishing.” 

“Oh, here they come!” exclaimed Helen, “ Fitzhaven and Guido together, 
running and springing up the rocks like two goats.” 

** Guido never walks up the steps,” said Florence, “ unless he has mamma 
on his arm ; he prefers coming up the shorter, steeper way ; and he is so full of 
spirits here, he does not seem atall as he did in Rome.” 

**Poor boy !” remarked Lady Dinsmore, looking down on the two young 
men as they came scrambling up the steep ascent, laughing and shouting. ‘He 
is free from the restraint of the priests and their surveillance ; no wonder he is 
happy. I hope he will never put his robes on again.” 

In a moment they appeared on the loggia,—Guido no longer dressed in 
black, sad and pale, but in a white linen suit, scarlet tie, and broad-brimmed 
straw hat ; his face darkened-by the sun, and his brown hair in curly disorder. 
He did indeed look different from the Guido of Rome. 
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But for some reason Constance preferred him in his gown and mantle,—pale 
and sad. She did not like to see him too happy, for then she thought he was 
not pining for her. Foolish girl! she should have known that those were the 
very happiest hours of his life, because he was always in her society, because 
he was domesticated under the same roof with her, and saw her freely and 
without restraint. 

Fitzhaven was a frank, genial young Scotchman, who was speading the sum- 
mer at Sorento with his guardian. He certainly found the society charming at 
Sans Souci, if one could judge by the frequency with which his little boat, 
with its gay striped awning, and blue-shirted sailors, rowed into the marina. 

And the ladies all liked him, he was so gay and amusing, and his boat was 
so comfortable for their evenings on the bay. Guido and he were fast friends, 
and, strange to say, if he loved Florence,—and Florence was evidently the 
attraction to Fitzhaven,—Guido was not a bit jealous of him. 

Nearly three months had passed since they came to Sans Souci, and they 
were now in the middle of July; yet none of them could realise how so much 
time had gone except Mrs. Sccesien who often stood looking toward Rome, 
and longing for wings that she might fly back to the old palace under the 
Pincio, und sit for an hour in the presence of one she still worshipped. Out- 
wardly she seemed happy, though Mr. Carnegie, who watched her with un- 
wearying care, noticed a certain recklessness in ber manner, 

She liked to go on the sea when the wind blew and the other ladies dared 
not venture. When they were bathing on the beach, twice she had walked out 
beyond her depth, and would have been drowned if Guido, who was a capital 
swimmer, had not saved her. Then she would insist on going perilously near 
the edge of steep precipices, and, lookiag into the placid water far below, she 
would say with a strange smile on her face, and a longing look in her eyes, 
‘* How peaceful all is down there!” It would not be so very terrible to be 
rocked to sleep on those blue waves,” Then Mr. Carnegie would put his arms 
around her, and draw her away forcibly, saying sternly and severely, while his 
face grew white with some hidden emotion, ‘‘ Why will you expose yourself to 
such danger ?” 

“Nothing seems danger here,” she would reply, ‘the sea is so calm and 
lovely ; but it is like the face of humanity, one does not know what is con- 
cealed beneath.” 

She always preferred Mr. Carnegie’s society to any other; clung to him 
like a spoiled, ailing child, and he was intensely happy to be the slave of every 
whim. 

“What an enigma Mrs. Tremaine is!” said Madame Landel to Lady 
Dinsmore. ‘She seems as much in love now with Mr. Carnegie as she did 
last winter with the Prince. I sometimes think she has no heart.’ 

But Lady Dinsmore, who saw further than Madame Landel into Helen 
Tremaine’s character, sighed as she said, “‘ Poor girl! I fear she is not happy. 
Yet I think she will marry Mr. Carnegie in time. 

That same evening Mr. Carnegie and Helen walked slowly back and 
forth alone on the loggia, the others having gone for a moonlight row in Fitz- 
haven’s boat. She suddenly broke the silence by looking up in his face and 
saying, ‘‘ Mr. Carnegie, you remember a year ago in Paris you asked me to be 
your wife; I refused you then, but if you still love me, and wish it, I will 

ou.” 


marry 
“O Helen !” he exclaimed joyfully, “do you mean it?” 
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‘* Wait,” she said, rome re him, “ wait until you have heard all I have 
to say. I do not mean that I would wish to marry you just yet, not for a 
year or two perhaps, but I should like to be engaged to you publicly before we 
go back to Rome. Don’t be surprised that I speak to you in this strange 
manner, You remember that day when we were talking on the balcony in 
Rome? I told you a storm was about to burst upon me, and when it came I 
should fly to you for protection. The storm has broken over my head, and I 
need the shelter of your name, yourlove. But I must not, I cannot deceive 
you. I love another, and I have seen nothing but that passion for a long time. 
I hope I shall conquer it at last, and come to love you, not as I love this 
other, but enough to make you a good wife, and to be very happy with you. 
Can you be contented with that affection? Indeed it is all I shall ever have to 
se looked in his face with wistful eyes and quivering lips, waiting for 
is reply. 

There was a terrible struggle going on in the heart of the man ; his face was 
ashy pale, and his brow contracted. What she had said seemed to wring his 
soul. Atlength the words burst from him as though compelled by a power 
superior to his own strength and judgment. 

“ Helen, I love you so madly, so entirely, that though it breaks my heart to 
hear you say you cannot love me as you love this other man, yet I will be 
satisfied with what you have to offer me. I would rather have your friendship 
than any other woman’s love. If my deepest devotion and tendernéss can 
lighten your burden, come to my heart and arms, as a weary, suffering child to 
a mother. I willbe to you only what you wish, as I told you long ago. If my 
a. ~ position can be any protection to you, they are yours, with my heart 
an e 

She nestled close to him, like a wounded bird that had at last dropped down 
into the shelter of its nest, and said, as she pressed his hand to her lips, ‘‘ Dear, 
true heart, I will try to be worthy of your love.’ Just then a cloud passed 
over the moon, and Mr. Carnegie could not see the ghastly pallor of the face 
that nestled against his shoulder, for a dark shadow had fallen over both. 

The next morning they announced their engagement. Lady Dinsmore 
sighed as she said she hoped they would be very happy, but for some reason 
none of the congratulations seemed very cheerful. 

No spot was ever more appropriately named than this villa; it was indeed 
sans souci, for the days seemed to fly off without a care. It was almost im- 
possible to be very unhappy in this lovely retreat, surrounded by the most 
beautiful scenes in nature. The bluest sea, the bluest sky, the vine-clad hills, 
the purple mountains, Vesuvius stretching out his smoky hand over the lovely 
ruin below, Pompeii and Herculaneum revealing to the eye of day and the 
wondering eyes of man their long-hidden treasures of beauty and art , the fairy 
isles lying on the bosom of the sea, like jewels dropped from the hand of God ; 
the white sails of the ships passing far below ; the tiny boats with their floating 
pennons and gay sails ; the clear thrilling voice of the sailor, singing the wild 
sweet songs of his lovely land,—all formed an endless variety to interest the 
sad heart and delight the wearied =. 

Lady Dinsmore seemed to live during these days in a sort of double exist- 
ence, and Constance often wondered Florence did not notice her mamma’s 
dreamy abstraction ; but the girl was young and happy, and had never been 
acquainted with sorrow. How could she understand its signs in another ? 

Far below them, on a little peak, nestled a tiny white villa. Lady Dinsmore 
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would sit for hours on the loggia, her eyes fixed intently on that spot; some- 
times, when she believed herself to be unnoticed, the large tears ‘would fall 

slowly, and drop, one by one, on her folded hands, and almost involuntarily, 
while an Py ewe of ineffable tenderness passed over her face, she would 

murmur, “‘ My darling, my darling !”’ There was certainly some hidden his- 
tory connected with the life of this adorable woman that had influenced her 
whole nature,—a memory that filled her gentle heart with pity for all hu- 
manity. 

One day she made a pilgrimage to this little villa alone. The house was 
closed, but the old gardener admitted her, wondering why this lovely lady gazed 
at him with such a longing expression in her eyes. As she entered, she looked 
back at the man, and, shaking her head, she said mournfully, “ No, no, it cannot 
bé the same ; it is so long, and time changes one so.” She crossed a little salon, 
with worn, faded furniture, and, entering a small bedroom with a gay-tiled floor, 
and a strip of faded carpet before the white-curtained bed, sank on her knees, 
= burying her face in the pillows, sobbed convulsively, moaning between her 
80. 

“After all these years, it is as fresh in my memory as though it were but 
yesterday. © my darling ! all is unchanged, but you are no longer here. IfI 
could see you for one moment; if I could but hear you speak in the only tones 
that ever thrilled my heart !” 

The wind gently waved the white curtains, a trailing vine custled and shivered 
in the sunlight, a bird sailing by on light wing uttered a shrill joyous song ; but 
still the gentle woman knelt there, forgetful of the present. Her soul had wan- 
dered back, far back into the silent past. She was living over those hours that 
are given to us but once in a life, 

The old gardener wondered why she remained so long, and looked at her 
almost awe-stricken as she came out, her pale face illumined with a light not of 
earth, and a smile of deep peace on her lips. She had held communion with the 
spirit of the past, and a voice of thrilling sweetnesss bad whispered to her, 
“ Patience, patience, my beloved ! a little longer, and thou shalt cometo me.” 

And so she went back to her child and her other life, the life she lived before 
the world, and none imagined, save Constance, that to her each day was a 
double existence—the duality of the present and the past. 

So peaceful was their retreat, so retired from the world, that they knew very 
little of the political struggle that was going on in the north of Italy. Parma, 
Modena, and Milan had arisen in a mass, driven out their princesand dukes, and 
united themselves under one government. The great cry of the nation was 
union—union first, and after union liberty. . 

They read the papers that came irregularly, and afterward Guido would 
remain very thoughtful for some time, and then he would exclaim, “ Poor, poor 
Italy! Oh, if I could do something for my suffering country !” 3 

, At that period, it was dangerous for any one to express a patriotic sentiment, 
especially any one in the service of the Pope ; and, whatever desires filled his 
heart, he felt the time was not come to act. But sometimes he would say in 
confidence to Lady Dinsmore and Constance, ‘I feel a terrible self-reproach to 
remain here in idleness and luxury when my suffering country|has need of my og, 
life and strong arm ; but later I will make amends. If Garibaldi needs me, 
am ready. It is for the liberty of Italy I would fight. Yes, I would give my 
heart’s blood if Italy were free.” 

They were spending a few days on the enchanting island of Capri, and one 
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ovely morning three small boats containing the party started to visit the world- 
famed blue grotto. The entrance is so low that even in a calm sea it is neces- 
sary to lie quite flat in the bottom of the boat, to prevent coming in contact 
with the rocks. They all passed in safely, with much laughing and protesting 
on the part of theladies at the apparent impossibility of accommodating them- 
selves to the small space. But when they had once entered the charmed pre- 
cincts, all sense of discomfort was forgotten and simultaneous exclamations of 


‘* What a heavenly blue! Have you ever seen such a blue?” arose from every: 


lip. ‘The sky that bends above Paradise, and the waters of the River of 
Life,” said Lady Dinsmore. 

“Tt must have been a favourite haunt of sea-nymphs, the very abode of 
Amphitrite,” remarked Mrs. Tremaine. 

“Fancy Neptune coming on his dolphin to sue for the hand of the most 
beautiful of all the nereids,” said Mr. Carnegie. y 

“ What an ungainly figure the old fellow must have made, entering by that 

ow door!” laughed Fitzhaven. 

** Oh,” said Florence, seriously, “ you don’t think he came in as we did! What 
a funny sight, lying flat on the back of his dolphin, or dodging his head about, 
that his crown and trident might not be injured by the rocks! How do you 
think he entered ? ” turning to Guido, who usually settled all disputed matters. 

** T will tell you all about it,” replied Guido. ‘‘ Do you see that rock in the 
form of a great chair? ‘Well, in those irreclaimable days that was a throne, 
covered with coral and precious stones. The lovely Amphitrite sat there in her 
gauzy robes, her golden locks dripping with diamonds of the sea, pearls on her 
neck and bosom, and crystal sandals on her little feet. She heard afar off the 
horn of her lover, as he approached, all the monsters of the deep following in his 
train. With one touch of his trident the rocks flew open like magic doors, and 
he entered into the presence of his beloved with the dignity befitting a god.” 

“How do you know all this, Guido? I am sure mythology does not tell us 
so,” said Florence, 

“No,” he replied, laughing, “‘ the birds of the air and the fislies of the sea 

_ have told me. The serpents have licked my ears as they did those of Melampus, 

and I understand the language of dumb nature.” Putting his hand into the 
water, he drew from the rock a crab, and, holding it to his ear, he said seriously, 
“It has spoken to me, and told me this grotto is still visited by nymphs and 
angels.” He stood up in the boat as he spoke, and Florence, in return for his 
compliment, dipped her white hand into the water and flung some in his face. 
Starting back to evade it, he lost his balance, and before a helping hand could be 
stretched out, he fell heavily backward, ‘his head striking a projecting rock as he 
went down. Constance caught a glimpse of his white face, white as carved 
marble, as he sank in the blue depths, and a piercing cry escaped from her 
livid lips—a cry of such anguish that it revealed her secret to all—“O my 
God, he is dead! ” 
* ‘“* No, no,” said Mr. Carnegie, “he is only stunned by the force of the 

ow.” 

Two sailors had already gone down, and in a moment they appeared, sup- 
porting him between them. With some effort they laid him in the boat, his 
head on Constance’s lap ; his eyes were’ closed, and indeed he did look as 
though life had left him. : 

“‘ His heart beats,” said Mr. Carnegie, leaning forward and unfastening his 
waistcoat. 
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Constance sat as pale and still as he, hiscold hand clasped in hers, and her 
eyes devouring his face. 

“Oh!” said Florence, bursting into tears, “it was my fault; if I had not 
thrown the water, he would not have fallen!” 

“Hush, darling,” said Lady Dinsmore, with lips so white and’ trembling 
they could scarcely frame the words ; “let us hope it is nothing serious, he 
will be better ina moment.” ~ 

While she spoke, Guido opened his eyes and looked around rather con- 
fused ; then putting his hand to his head, they noticed his hair was wet with 
+ ta Constance gave a little cry of horror, and pressed her handkerchief to 
aunt nothing,” said Madame Landel, parting his hair,—‘ nothing but a 

Ted 

Guido did not speak; helay pale and silent, looking into the face bending 
above him. There was no lenger any disguise, a moment of danger had re- 
vealed what they both had tried to conceal. 

They went out of the grotto more quietly than they had entered, their 
spirits subdued by the little adventure. Guido tried to insist on walking from 
the boat to the hotel, but Lady Dinsmore would not move until she had seen 
him placed ina chair, and carried by two sailors. It was true he was very 
and very wet, his head ached terribly, but he was, nevertheless, very 

The next morning he was as well and gay as ever; so after breakfast the 
younger members of the party climbed to the top of a rvined fortress. 
There, in a little hut built of loose stones, blocks of marble, and broken capi- 
tals, they found an old man, so old and withered that he too seemed a frag- 
ment of the remains of the past. On the summit of the hill was a rustic Campo 
Santo, and within the crumbling fortress a few graves, overgrown with bram- 
bles and deadly night-shade. The old man hobbled after them, gazing with a 
sort of awe into the faces of the lovely girls, who, in their pure white dresses, 
seemed to him like the angels who had alighted fur one moment among the ruins 
of past grandeur. 

‘* What a contrast,” said Fitzhaven aside to Guido,—“ these lovely girls 
and the old man,—age and youth, the past and the present, hideousness 
and beauty! I wish I were an artist, that I might make a sketch.” 

-“ Why are these graves apart from the others ?” inquired Guido of theold 
man, pointing to the forlorn-looking mounds. 

“Oh!” he replied, “ suicides are buried here; you should know it by 
these,” touching with his stick the nightshade. 

Perche?” asked Fitzhaven, with curiosity. 

“ Perche, Signore,” said the old man: “ after our bodies are dead they 
raturn to the earth, and spring up in one form or another; look how all 
the rest of the graves are covered with flowers, but never a flower grows 
over the guilty, only brambles and poisonous weeds. Come with me, and 
I will show you the contrary on the graves of the innocent.” 

He led them to a mound under a graceful acacia. ‘“* Here,” he said, “ lies 
one who was as fair as she with the dark hair,” pointing to Constance. 
‘“* Ah, Santa Madonna! she died fifty years ago, and I have watched this 
spot ever since.” He uncovered his head and knelt reverently, pressing 
some white azalias to his lips. 

“0 Signor mio! how I loved her ! every one of these flowers are a part 
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of her, and I love them. I shelter them from the wind and sun, and water 


them with my tears. She was too young to die; only sixteén, and so — 


lovely. I used to think she must be like the Blessed Madonna, her smile 
was so sweet, and she was so holy.” There was a pathos in the old man’s 
voice, a real grief in his quivering tones, that filled their eyes with tears as 
they turned away. } 

** What strong contrasts there are in life!” said Mrs. Tremaine. ‘“ This 
old man standing among the ruins, so old that he seems never to have been 
young, talking to us of his buried hopes, buried fifty years ago, and we, 

is listeners, on the verge of life, with the dawn of hope in our hearts, 
listen, and wonder at the endurance of love.” 

They stood for a moment looking out over the broad blue sea that surrounded 
them. The free morning breeze fanned their cheeks and nestled in their hair ; 
it spoke of the youth and freshness of nature, the eternal renewing of all but 
man’s desires and joys. Yes, the fresh wind and the blue sea danced and 
frolicked in the glad sunlight as it did more than eighteen-hundred years ago, 
when the tyrant Cesar looked over the lovely scene from the summit of his 
proud palace, that now lay in crumbling ruins,—the grave of despair, ambition, 
love, and hope. 

They filled the old man’s hand with silver, and, turning, went down the 
mountain,—Constance leaning on the arm of Guido,—and Florence dancing 
before them like a sunbeam, sending back bright smiles and gay words to Fitz- 
haven, who followed. 

‘Youth, beauty, and love, hand in hand, descended to the valley below, leaving 
the old man to watch, as he had done for fifty years, the grave of his dead love 
among the ruins of a long-vanished glory. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ROMANCE OF LADY DINSMORE’S LIFE. 


Gurpo had gone to Rome for a few days to sing at the feast of the Assumption, 
and they were all*mourning over his absence. Constance did not say the days 
seemed long and dull without him, but she thought so every hour in the twenty- 
four, and Lady Dinsmore was always saying, ‘‘ I wish Guido were back, I can- 
not tell you how I miss him.” ; 

Then Florence would say, 'aughing, but with affected displeasure, “I am 
really giad be is gone, I am so jealous of him. I am sure mamma loves him 
better than she does me.” 

“Selfish child, are you not willing I should give a little affection to this poor 
boy, who has neither mother nor sister?” And then, when Florence was out of 
hearing, she would say, “ I think with all the dear girl’s apparent indifference, 
she loves Guido, and I know heis very fondof her. If they really love each 
sim. T shall never separate them ; she shall be his wife, she has wealth enough 

r both. 

Constance would smile quietly to herself, and think, ‘‘ Dear mother, you are a 
little blind ; cannot you see that Florence is becoming every day more interested 
in Fitzhaven?” But we are apt to think what we wish will be, and Lady 


Dinsmore loved Guido with a deep affection, and would have been happy to have 
called him her son. ‘ 
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For some weeks a sure, but almost imperceptible, change had passed over the 

gentle woman. None noticed it as Constance did, for no one watched her so 

_ closely, and before no other person did she throw aside the veil that hid her 
inmost heart. Her child, ignorant of the signs of sorrow, only thought mamma 
a little weak and languid,—a sort of debility that would pass away with the warm 
weather. But Constance knew a hidden corroding grief, in some way connected 
with this spot, was consuming the strength and life of her adored friend. 

One evening they were all on the sea except Lady Dinsmore and Constance, 
who preferred remaining on one of the heights in the garden of the villa, where 
there was a rustic seat under some orange-trees. 

The nightingales sang; the air was heavy with perfume; the sea flowed at 
their feet, golden with sunset, overshot with silver rays from the rising moon, 
The voice of a marinaro singing the songs of Santa Lucia, while he mended his 
nets on the shore, mingled with the clear laugh of Florence, as the gay little 
boat, with its merry party, pushed off towards the purple islands. 

Lady Dinsmore sat by the side of Constance, her head resting on the shoulder 
of the girl, who lately was her inseparable companion. Both were silent. Con- 
stance was thinking of a low marble slab, above which the tall rank grass nodded 
and rustled in the evening air; a row of dark linden trees, and the round yellow 
moon floating above the spire of Helmsford church ; an old man with long white 
hair and weary folded hands, a voice feeble and gentle, saying tenderly, “‘ My 
child!” then a younger face, with glorious dark eyes, and a snfile of deep 
affection upturned to hers, as he lay pale and exhausted with his head in her 
lap, while their boat floated out from the grotto of mystic blue. 

Oh, how happy she had been since that morning when a blessed accident had 
revealed to her the strength of her own love and the heart of the one she 
worshipped! Although no words had been exchanged between them, a 
thousand little acts and the language of the eyes had told her all she wished to 
know. She feit Guido was only waiting until his return from Rome to ask her 
to become his wife. Now she had resolved to put aside every barrier of pride 
and the world’s opinion, to unite her destiny to the only man she could ever love, 
her heart was lightened of a heavy burden, and she was happy. Absorbed in 
her own pleasant musings, she was almost unmindful of the presence of her 
friend until a long-drawn, weary sigh caused her to look up. Lady Dinsmore’s 
eyes were filled with tears, and the sad mouth quivered with the effort of self- 
control. Gently putting her arm around her shoulder, and drawing her a little 
nearer, Constance said, with a voice of touching interest, “ You are unhappy ; 
will you not tell me the cause? Perhaps my sympathy may be of some comfort 
to you.” 

‘“‘ Ah. my dear, [ have long wished to tell you, and yet I hesitate to speak of 
an episode in my life that is passed and forgotten by all. For all who were 
actors in that drama are sleeping with the secret shut closed in their still hearts, 
and I too thought I had buried it so deep that resurrection were impossible ; but 
to-night it rises before me with all the force and vividness of the hour in which 
I said, ‘I shall live no more, for life is dead within me.’ Yes, my dear, I will 
open to you this book of the past, and we will read its pages together, and then 
we will close it again for ever, and only you will know how I have suffered, and 
that my heart has bled as well as yours. ; 

“ My mother was a Vandeleur,—a cold, proud woman, entirely devoted to 
the world and its fashion. My father, Lord Radcliffe, was one of the most 
dissipated men in all England ; warm-hearted, and generous, but extravagant 
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and unscrupulous to a fearful extent ; loving society, his club, racing, and the 
hunt better than his wife or home, I was the only fruit of this ill-assorted union ; 
my, father never cared for me because he wished in my place a son; and my 
mother less, because she was too selfish to love anything but herself, or, perhaps, 
because I was the child of the man she did not love on the day of her marriage, 
and whom she had come to despise and hate long before my birth. What ever 
was the cause I know not, but, as soon as I was old enough to understand, I felt 
that my mother did not love me. Nay, her entire neglect showed she disliked 
me. In my infancy I was given to a nurse; when a little older, to a French 
governess of rather doubtful morals, unscrupulous, indolent, and insincere. 
Instead of instructing me and developing what was good in my character, she 
spent most of her time at her toilet, or in reading French novels of a most 
questionable kind. I cannot describe to you how lonely, neglected, and uncon- 
genial my childhood was, nor how sadly demoralizing the influences that sur- 
rounded my early youth. ' 

“When I was about sixteen, my mother, discovering that I was pretty, decided 
that I should be very accomplished ; then commenced a system of drudgery, by 
which I was expected to acquire all the knowledge I should have gained during 
the years of neglect and indolence passed under the charge of my unfaithful 
governess. Dancing, music, singing, riding, and drawing masters were crowded 
upon me until my life became a burden and my health began to give way under 
this constant application. ‘Then, as my voice promised to be wonderful, my 
mother concluded to take me abroad and place me under the tuition of the best 
master Italy could produce. I longed fora change. I was restless and unsatisfied 
with my life. In my heart was a constant yearning for love and companionship. 
No one understood me, noone sympathised with me. I had a warm, passionate 
nature, tenderly alive to beauty and nobility of character. I had formed my ideal 
of manly perfection, as all young girls do, and it was very different from my 
father and the friends who surrounded him. I saw that wealth and title did not 
bestow happiness, and I early determined, if I married, to marry a man I could 
respect for his talents or his nobility of nature. 

“T often fancied myselfin a vine-clad cottage, hidden in the bosom of a mur- 
muring forest, where the birds sang all day and the waters leaped from rock 
to rock sparkling in the sunlight; where the flowers bloomed in never-fading 
beauty, untrodden by any foot save the wild gazelle or the timid hare ; and there 
with my ideal lover I thought it would be sweet to dream away my life. I was 
so weary, even at that age, of my surroundings; the world and the fashion 
thereof, the pomp and splendour, the hypocrisy and wickedness, the coldness and 
hollowness of every tender relation of life, disgusted and disenchanted me ; and 
then I longed for something good and true, something pure and calm, far from 
the excitement and fever of the world. 

“I was scarcely seventeen when, after spending the winter in Florence, we 
went to thé baths of Lucca for the summer ; there I was placed under the charge 
of a talented young master, a Roman, who was spending the summer in that 
lovely resért. I need not tell you how noble, handsome, and fascinating he was. 
Guido is strangely like him, and, stranger still, he bears the same name,— 
Guido Bernardo. Now you can understand my interest in him, and my ill- 
concealed agitation the first time I heard his voice, and the first time my «res 
fell upon him. It seemed as though the ghost of my long-buried love arose and 
stood before me. 

“* Scarcely had we met when we loved each other. I was young and lovely, 
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he was young, handsome, and talented; and such a noble, gentle nature has 
never since crossed my path until I met Guido, this youth wh» so strangely re- 
winds me of my lost darling. O Constance, I wish I could describe to you the 
blissful hours I passed in his society. I was passionately fond of music, andhis . 
voice filled every pulse of my being. When he sang, I worshipped him. I have ~ 
heard no music since but that voice, it has filled every chamber of my life. I 
hear it always, above the day’s discordant sounds; at midnight, when all is 
silent ; in the morning, mingled with the shrill songs of birds andthe murmuring 
of the breeze, with the laugh of my child, the voice of my friends,—in ev: 
place, in every hour ; and the roar and din of life marreth not its melody. 
shall hear it again when, some blessed morning, the golden gates shall open to 
admit me into the eternal city ; among the angels who sing before the throne’ I 
shall know him by his voice. God had need of him to complete bis heavenly 
choir, and so he took him, leaving me to long for ever for the time when I shall 
hear him sing again.” 

“ The summer passed away in blissful happiness to both. Isaw him often, 
for there was little restraint on my life. I was left entirely to my governess, 
and she was much too idle to,watch me ; and my mother, too proud and cold 
herself to tlove any one, much less a person beneath her in social position, never 
dreamed her daughter could commit such a folly, or that there could be any 
danger in exposing her to the society of a young man, of whom older and wiser 
hearts had owned the superior attractions. I saw him flattered and weleomed 
everywhere, and it was said a Russian princess was dying of love for him. I 
cared nothing for the difference in our social position. I only knew I loved 
him, and I determined from the first that nothing should separate us. 

“ In the autumn, after spending a month in Venice with a large fashionable 
party of which he was the greatest attraction, we went to Rome for the winter, 
that I still might have the benefit of his instruction. Our delightful meetings 
were somewhat interrupted, and I only saw him during the hours of my lessons, 
or when I met him in society. Perhaps my mother began to suspect tha‘ in 
public he was too often at my side, fur her manner changed toward him; she 
was colder and less cordial, and my governess was ordered always to remain in 
in the room during my lessons. Sometimes, when my mother had gone out on 
her round of fashionable calls, I would enjoy a few blis:ful moments alone with 
him while the French woman lounged in her room and read her romances. Oa 
one of these rare and too happy occasions, when we believed we were safe from 
intrusion, we forgot to sing, as we often did, and fell into an absorbing conver- 
sation, of which protestations of eternal love formed the topic. Like Paulo and 
Francesca da Rimini, we read no more that day, but I, standing by Guido, with 
my cheek resting on his dark hair, and encircled by his arm, listened with 
trembling joy to that old, old story that will never end while the stars of the 
morning sing together. : 

“The door opened suddenly, and my mother, pale with rage, stood before 
us; her white lips uttered no words, but her eyes burned witha terrible fury, 
that seemed to scorch and wither me. ‘I'aking me by the arm with so strong a 
grasp that her delicate fingers left purple marks on my flesh, she led me to my 
room, and, closing the door upon me, turned the key and left me alone, a prey 
to the deepest anguish. Then she returned to Guido, who, as soon as she en 
tered his presence, calmly and simply told her the story of our love, and im 
plor2d her to sanction our union. She listened to him in haughty sileace and 
when he had finished, she rang for the servant to open the door, and wi-hwut » 
word, turned and left him. 
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“ For a few days I was kept a close prisoner in my room, seeing no one but 
my mother’s maid, a hard cruel woman, from whom I learned that my gover- 
ness had been sent away immediately, and she for the present was to wait upon 
me, i 

“T sent many messages to my mother, asking for an interview, that by my 
entreaties I might soften her heart if she were capable of compassion; but she 

to see me. I felt keenlf my separation from Guido, even for a few 
days, but I resolved it should not be long. After a week of imprisonment I was 
allowed the freedom of the house. One-day, as I was passing through the 
corridor alone, a young Italian servant, who was very fond of me, approached 
with her finger on her lip, and, drawing from her bosom a letter, smilingly placed 
it in my hand and passed on. I flew to my room and tore it open. As I ex- 
pected, it was from Guido. I covered it with tears and kisses before I read it, 
and then I devoured every word. It was clear, concise, and truthful. He 
said he was suffering deeply from the separation,as he knew I must be; that 
life without me was but an intolerable burden, and that it was useless ever to 
hope for the sanction of my mother to our union. Was I willing to reriounce 
wealth and position, to be his wife at once? If so, he had made all necessary 
arrangements, as he felt there was no time to lose in putting his plans into 
effect. The next evening, if I could escape from the house unobserved at seven 
o'clock, I should find a woman waiting at the corner of the first vicolo, near 
our house, who would conduct me to a carriage a little farther off. The coach- 
max had received instructions to drive as quickly as possille to a little chapel in 
an obscure street, where he would await me with a priest to perform the. cere- 


mony ; we should then leave immediately for Naples. He added that I need. 


not wait to take my wardrobe with me, but the servant who brought the letter 
would arrange to put a few necessary articles into the carriage. I did not for 
one moment hesitate in accepting his offer. During the day I found an oppor- 
tunity of filling a travelling-bag with some clothing, jewelry, and toilet articles, 
which the girl carried from my room in a bundle of soiled linen. 

“ A few moments before seven, while my dragon was dressiug my mother’s 
hair for a dinner-party, 1 stole out of my rocm, in a gray traveiling-dress, with 
a thick veil over my face, through the corridor by my mother’s door,—that 
mother whom I never saw again, and who never forgave her only child,—down 
the long lone stairs out into the twilight, where I found the woman waiting for 
me. An hour afterward I lay on my husband’s breast, sobbing with joy, while 
two swift horses bore us away from Rome as rapidly as possible. Immediately 
after reaching Naples we were married again by a Protestant clergyman, and 
Guido’s first act was to send a copy of the certificate to my mother, to which we 
received no reply.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


HOW 1T ENDED. 


‘*No attempt was made to molest us, and after spending a few weeks in Naples, 
we selected for our home yonder little white villa on the point below. There 
I passed the first days of my blissful married life—days that, when I look 
back on them, seem likea dream of paradise. Guido had received an order to 
write an opera for the principal theatre of Bologna, and after the first months of 
delightful idleness he began to work in earnest. All his mornings were passed 
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in writing, while I sat by his side fabricating dainty little pieces of embroidery ; 
for a blessed truth had dawned upon me, another link would one day unite us 
more closely in our passionate idolatry. After his day’s labour was 
our afternoons were spent in blissful nothingness ; he read a little, while I lay 
in his arms, my cheek resting on his bosom, listening to some sweet Italian 
poem, which seemed sweeter from his lips. But the book was often laid aside, 
while he pressed me to his heart, and looked into my eyes with a love that 
never for one moment wearied or changed. Sometimes, in the warm days, he 
would fall asleep with his head on my lap, while I gently fanned him, and 
smoothed back the dark waves of hair from his white forehead. He never 
opened his eyes upon me but with a smile; and I never inall those days saw a 
shadow for one moment cross his face. How happy we were all through the 
days of summer ! 

“When the sun began to decline we lived upon the sea; floating with our 
single rower from island to island, from purple peak to more remote headland 
gliding along under the rocky walls over the lapis lazuli sea, listening to the 
drowsy murmur of the waves as they lapped the shore, or the far-off song of 
the boatmen. Sometimes Guido sang to me while my head rested on his bosom, 
but oftener we sat in silent rapture looking into each other’s faces. O my dar- 
ling, my darling! But the evening came when we floated for the last time on 
the tranquil sea. I remember it as though it were but yesterday. It was 
early sunset, and we stood on the little togga overlonking the sea; as he folded 
a light shawl around me, he raised my face for his usual caress,—a kiss on my 
forehead, both eyes, and my lips, which he called the sign of the cross. ‘ Now,’ 
he said, ‘ darling, atter to-day you will walk no more down these long steps to 
the shore, it is too fatiguing for you ; the boatmen must carry you in a chair. 
T only laughed, assuring him I was as strong and well as ever, and not tired 
at all, ‘ You are a delicate little thing, and must be cared for,’ he replied, al- 
most carrying me down the steps and putting me into the boat ; then, arranging 
the cushion so that I might half recline, he sat at my feet and laid his head in 
my lap. 

“ The boatmen.pushed off, and we glided out silently from the shore. After 
a few moments’ thought, Guido looked up and said, ‘ Darling, do you know this 
ig the 20th, and we have been married nine months?’ ‘No,’ I replied, 
* Angelo mio’,—that was my pet name for him,—‘I should have said it was 
but one month, the time has passed so swiftly.” ‘There is only one thought 
that ever saddens me,’ he said, ‘ and that is because our life at the longest will 
be all too short for our happiness.’ I laid my hand on his lips, and my eyes 
filled with tears. ‘ Poor little darling!’ he said, wiping them away, ‘ we will 
not speak of that any more. Do you know to-day I have finished the third act 
of my opera? another month, and then it will be done, and after that I shall 
take a long rest ;’ then he pinched my fingers, that lay in his, and whispered 
something that brought the hot blood to my cheek. Another month, yes, 
another month. Again we fell into silence. [I was thinking of tender little 
baby-fingers touching my neck and bosom, of a Jittle cooing voice, and soft dark 
eyes looking into mine with the same expression of my husband. Suddenly I 
glanced down at the face in my lap, and to my surprise he was sleeping,— 
sleeping rather heavily, I thought, and with a hot flush on his cheek. ‘ Poor 
dear,’ I said softly, while I laid a shawl over him, ‘he is so tired” I pressed 
his hand to my cheek; ‘how strange! It felt hot and feverish; 
but then the day has been so warm,’ 
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“The sunset faded out of the sky, and the moon rose serenely, and fell white 
_and soft as the light from the wing of an angel on the dear sleeping face up- 
turned to mine. How closely I watched him! The white forehead, around 
which clustered waves of damp dark hair ; the straight, delicate eyebrows ; the 
nose as perfect as chiselled marble ; the silky dark moustache slightly shading 
the mouth, around which lingered the smile of love,—how perfect he was in his 
young lithe manhood! Endymion, ashe slept on Mount Latmos, never was 
more beautiful, and Diana never gazed at the youth more worshipfully than I, 
as I bent in silence and rapture over my cherished idol. 

‘IT wondered why he slept so heavily, and why the fresh evening air did 
not cool his hot cheek and burning hands ; but still I forbore to awaken him, 
until I could endure my cramped position no longer. He started up confused- 
ly, putting his hand to his head. ‘My darling, he said, with real sorrow in 
his voice, ‘ why have you allowed me to sleep so long? You have fatigued 
yourself holding my head, and you have covered me with your shawl, I fear 
you have taken cold.’ I assured him I was neither tired uor chilly, but ex- 
pressed my anxiety about his hot hands and flushed face. 

“*T think I am not quite well,’ he replied, ‘I may have a little fever ;’ and 
then he gave the boatmen the order to turn toward home. 

** We lingered a moment on the shore and looked out on the sea. Sudden 

clouds had gathered and covered the face of the moon. ‘We shall have a 
storm before morning,’ he said, as he put his arm around me and led me up the 
steps. 
“ All that night I sat by the bed of my darling, and watched him as he 
moaned and tossed in the heavy stupor and half-delirium of the first stages of 
fever. And all night long the tempest raved and roared around our little 
home, that had never known a shadow or a storm before. On the black wings 
of the wind and the tempest the darkness came that spread pall-like over all 
my life. With the early dawn I awoke the servant and sent for the nearest 
physician. The storm had passed away, the sun shone, and the birds sang, 
and so I thought the cloud that had gathered around me through the gloom of 
the night would also disperse ; but it never did. 

“ Day after day the fever burned and consumed him. I think in all the 
time he did not fully recognise me, but his hand scarcely left mine, and my 
bosom was the pillow for his dear head. For nine days I sat always by his 
bed, watching with agonised anxiety every change, every movement, every 
pulse-beat. But, my dear child, I cannot linger over this; it tears my heart 
to shreds. The ninth day he died in my arms, his precious head on my bosom ; 
for one moment he knew me and smiled in my face,—a smile of childish sweet- 
ness and peace; then, raising his weak hand upward, his eyes closed, and he 
breathed no more. It was night when he died, and .for years after no day 
broke for me. 

** They took me insensible from his bed, and all through the hours of dark- 
ness I slept, mercifully overcome by a weariness and exhaustion too profound 
to admit the realisation of my bereavement. In the morning I was again by 
his side, looking at the beloved face over which Death had already scattered 
his pale lilies. The sea flowed on as free as ever, the birds sang, the morning 
breeze waved the drooping vines under which we had so often stood. O, how 
could nature rejoice after such a calamity ! 

“« For several days I rested immobile, numb, unconscious. Then the thought 
dawned upon mc that soon would be given into my keeping another life, a life 
derived from him, and that I must arouse myself from this stupor for the sake 
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of my child, his child. During these hours of my bereavement I began to 
long for a woman’s sympathy,—a woman of my own nation and tongie, on 
whose kind breast I might lean my head during the hours of suffering that 
were Coming upon me. I knew a dear old English lady in Rome, a friend of | 
my father's family. I thought if I could but reach her I should be safe, dur- 
ing my illness, under her care. Then another anxiety, which I had never 
known in all my life, was thrust upon me,—poverty. After my husband’s 
burial the little he had saved by economy, and which he hoped to increase with 
the price received for his opera, was exhausted, and there remained little or no- 
thing for my future expenses, This decided me to hasten at once to Rome, 
where there were many English residents who knew my father, and who would 
assist me in my hour of need. 

“T reached Rome one night, a fortnight after my husband’s death, ill, alone, 
and almost penniles:. I went immediately to a little apartment my physician 
had written to engage, and that night my child was born. My journey had 
brought on a premature illness. For three weeks after I was delirious with. 
fever, and knew nothing that passed during that time. When at last I crept 
back to life and consciousness, and asked for my child, that I remembered to 
have looked upon’ but for a brief moment, I was told by the woman who nursed 
me that he had died seven days after his birth, and that they had buried him in 
the Campo Santo, where I could sce his little grave when I was better. 

“ And that was all; in less than one year the life of my child was ended. A 
childless widow at eighteen, I stood on the brink of life, but behind me were 
long, long shadows. My husband had no family, only one sister who was a 
nun, and I did not even know by what name she was called, nor in what con- 
vent she lived. There was nothing to hold me to earth. If my child had 
lived, my little dark-eyed darling, I could have taken up again the burden of 
life and endured it for his sake; but he had gone to paradise with his father, 
and for ever they were both calling me to come to them. Oh, how I longed for 
heaven, there was so much of. me there! It was early in the season, Rome 
was empty, and my old English friend was still absent. I had suld my last 
article of jewelry to pay the expenses of my illness and my baby’s burial; the 
proceeds of that were nearly gone, and in a few days I must stand face to face 
with actual want. Then the thought of writing to my father occurred to me. 
I told him of my sorrow, my loneliness, my poverty, and entreated him to send 
me enough money to enter a convent, that being my only desire. Some time 
passed away, and I was almost in despair of receiving a reply, when one even- 
ing as I sat in my miserable little room alone, dreaming, as I always did, of my 
lost happiness, some one knocked at my door. A moment after I was folded in 
my father’s arms, and we were weeping together. Then, for the first time in 
my life, I felt I had a father. 

“Immediately after receiving my letter, which he said nearly broke his 
heart, he left England to bring me home. After visiting my child’s grave, and 
placing a little marble cross over it, I left the spot indifferent to everything ; 
my heart was buried in the grave of my Guido, and all the world was the same 
to me. ' 

“When we reached Radcliffe Castle my mother sternly refused to see me, or 
to receive me into the same house with herself. Lord Radcliffe and your father 
were college friends, and through the interest of my mother he had just been 
appointed to the living of Helmsford. There my father took me after our 
arrival in England. 
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“* My sad history touched the heart of your angelic mother, to whom I at 
once clung with a sisterly affection. It was that dear and gentle friend who 
helped me to reunite again the broken threads of my life, and taught me new 
duties and new interests. You can now understand my friendship for your 
father and my affection for you. For four years I lived at Helmsford Rectory, 
when the sudden death of my mother, who never forgave me, enabled me to 
return to my childhood’s home. My father, who was always after my trouble 
most kind and gentle to me, installed me mistress of Radeliffe Castle, where I 
lived quietly and tranquilly until Lord Dinsmore asked my hand in marriage. 
He was a good, noble man, many years older than myself. He knew the 
history of my love, and had wept with me over its sad ending ; he also knew 
I could not love him as I had loved my Guido, but he was content with my 
friendship and wifely duty. We were quietly happy together; and when 
Florence was born something of the olden joy awoke in my heart.’ For often 
when I closed my eyes I would fancy it was the little dark-eyed darling that 
had nestled in my bosom for a moment, the child of my Guido.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


I HAVE LOVED YOU FROM THE FIRST. 


Wuen Lady Dinsmore had finished, Constance, who was quietly weeping, 
gently pressed the hand that lay in hers, and said in a voice of the deepest 
sympathy, ‘‘ I knew you had suffered ; one who has pined undera malady knows 
well the signs of the same disease in another. I wish I could do something to 
soothe and alleviate your sorrow; however, sometimes the recital of our suffer- 
ing lightens a little its weight.” ‘ 

‘Yes, I have often wished to speak to you of those days, since I have been 
here in this spot, looking at the same scenes and hearing every hour the name 
that death has made sacred to me. I am glad I have told you. I have rolled 
away the stone and let the stagnant waters flow free; who knows but in their 
course they will refresh and cool the burning soil of my heart? Sometimes, as 
I stand here and look on the same bay where our little boat floated more than 
twenty-five years ago, on the same golden sunlights, the same silver moonlights 
flooding the waves, the same groves of olive and orange, and the same yellow 
vineyards, I think nothing but myself has changed ; for the girls, as they gather 
their figs, chant the old, monotonous song, and the fisherman plies his oar and 
sings afar off. 


‘ And the stately ships go on to their haven under the hill, 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still’ 


Through all‘these years I have thought of him, never, never forgetting him. 
And he knows how I have tried to do my duty, and be patient until I could go 
tohim. If there is anything in my nature strong and noble, tender and cha- 
ritable, it is the memory of him that has taught me to be so. For years I 
looked into every face with a profound pity, thinking that under the disguise 
each one wore must be hidden an aching heart, that every one bore about with 
him the burden of a recent sorrow. But at last I learned to discriminate be- 
tween real and affected suffering ; I learned to be gentle with the nature dis- 
appointment had imbittered, or inconstancy and deception hardened, always re- 
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membering that few have had the example of such a perfect character, and: the 
softening influence of such a love, made holy by death and sorrow.” 

She arose as she spoke, and raising her eyes upward, she said, “ To-ni 
the stars must be shining in the heavens that must be his blessed home, and I 
am waiting here on earth, contented to see each sun set and each moon rise, 
because I know that each brings me one day nearer to him. Now, my dear 
child, forgive me if I have saddened you: I will go to my room ; I need to be 
= I hope they will not remain too late on the bay, for the evening air is 


They walked up the garden path between the rows of shining ilex, the 
cricket chirped in the fragrant acacia, the perfume of the orange-blossom fell 
faint on the air, and the moon flooded the hills with sweet, pensive light. All 
poche ray around them, as Constance kissed Lady Dinsmore, and bade her 
good night. 

“*T hope she will live over her past joy in her dreams,” she thought, as she 
leaned above the baleony, and looked out on the bay toward the sapphire isles, 
where the little boat floated, a speck on the silvery sea. ante 

A hurried step on the walk below made her start and turn, and in a moment 
Guido was at her side, Whether it was the surprise and joy of seeing him at 
that moment, or because the history of Lady Dinsmore’s love had softened 
her heart, she never knew, but before she was aware of it she was in his 
eo pressed close to his heart, and sobbing with her cheek resting against 

is. 

“ Be calm, my darling,” he said, softly smoothing her hair,—“ be calm, and 
listen to me, for I have much to say.” 

She raised her happy eyes to his, and sighed, “‘O Guido, Iam so glad to see 
you! I feared all sorts of danger for you.” 

He took her face between both his hands, and, turning her head so that the. 
moonlight fell full upon brow and lips, he said, “Constance, do you love 
me?” 

The white lids dropped for a moment as she replied, ‘* Yes, Guido, I love 
you; have you not known it from the first? I have loved you from the 
first.”’ 


“ Thank;God,” he said, pressing her bands to his lips, “ thank God that you 
love me ; but is your love strong enough to bear the test to which I shall put 
it?” 

“Yes,” she replied, firmly, “it is strong enough to bear any test. Nothing 
can change it now.” 

He smiled fondly, still his face was very sad and serious. “Let me begin 
from the first day I saw you. I loved you then, as I love you now, with the 
first, the only love of my life, and I knew I should always love you. A great 
barrier separated us, and prevented my telling you of my love. I firmly re- 
solved to hide my secret in my heart and never confess it, when the expression 
of your face as you bent over me that day in the grotto revealed to me the | 
strength of your affection. Then I determined to speak. I deferred it until 
my return, as I wished to make one more effort in Rome to discover a secret, 
and remove if possible one obstruction to our union. But I have failed, as I 
always have, and now, my darling, I cannot keep silent, my passion is too strong 
* me ; but the barrier still exists,—a barrier so high I fear your love cannot 

evel it.” 
He bowed his head, a hot flush burned on his cheek, and his eyes filled with 
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tears. ‘It is not alone the barrier of poverty, it is the barrier of shame. Con- 
stance, I am a foundling from Santo Spirito, and I fear a child of sin. My 
birth, my parentage, is a mystery which God alone can reveal. I had hoped it 
might have been poverty alone that abandoned me, but I have reason to know 
it was not poverty ; what could it have been but the desire to conceal disgrace? 
I have told you all, I have told you the worst. Can you love one so un- 
worthy?” 

“* Guido,” she replied, looking in his face with eyes that revealed all her 
love, “ I knew it, I knew it long ago.” Then she told him of the conversation 
she had overheard in the Sala di Dante, and her decision at that time ; ‘* but 
now,” she said, “ atlis changed, I find my love stronger than my pride. Be- 
lieve me, you would be no dearer to me if you were the son of a king. I love 
you for yourself, yourself alone. I am the mistress of my own acts, my own 
future. Why should I sacrifice my happiness fer the base and sordid opinion of 
the world? Is a diamond the less a diamond because it is embosomed in meaner 
soil? Isthe ivy less green because it grows from ruin and rubbish ? 
. No, Guido, no; you are Nature's child, but God has dowered you 

with a greater inheritance than name or wealth. He has given you genius, 
and the true nobility of nature; you are his child, and I am proud of 

ou.” 

He clasped her in his arms, calling her by every endearing name, mingled 
with fervent thanksgiving. It was a moment of rapture for both. At last 
they had found what they had so nearly missed. And each, looking in the face 
of the other, wondered low they had kept silent so long, when their hearts had 
been united from the first hour of their meeting. 

As they paced slowly back and forth under the light of moon and stars, 
with clasped hands and eyes brimming with love, the night seemed filled 
with a pew peace and beauty. All was serene around, above, beneath, 
and from the happy heart of each went up through the still air toward 
the angel sentinels on the battlements of paradise the watchword of peace. 

y Dinsmore lay on her sofa in a white dressing-gown ; the door was 
open on the loggia, and the only light in the room was the moonlight. She 
heard the clear voice of Florence, as she came up the steps, mingled with the 
deeper tones of Fitzhaven. ‘‘ Lately they are always together,” she thought. 
“It is strange, but Idid hope she would have loved Guido. I should have 
been very happy to have seen her his wife. However, it is evidently not to 
be. Fitzhaven isin every way, as far as the world sees, the more suitable 
‘ oe for her. Yet I cannot tell why, but I would rather she had loved 

ido.” 

At~ that moment a slight, white-robed figure slipped into the room, 
dropping her hat and shawl as she came. Her mother held out her 
—, and the girl flew to her, laughing and almost sobbing in the same 

reath, 

“Dear, dear mamma, have I done wrong? but I amso kappy. Fitzhaven 
has told me he loves me, and has asked me to be his wife, and mamma dear, I 
have promised ; have I done wrong to promise without consulting you ; but it 
‘was so unexpected, and I like him so much, I could not wait until I had asked 
you if it was best ; have I done wrong, dear mamma ?” 

Lady Dinsmore looked earnestly into her daughter’s face, ‘‘ Are you sure, my 
darling, you love Fitzhaven? If you are sure you love him, it is right, and 
will meet with my full approval.” 
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“OQ mamma, you must know I love him; I thought you had known it all 
summer, although I have tried so hard to hide it that I have often made the 
poor dear fellow unhappy. Yes, Iam sure I love him better than any other 
person on earth except you.” Dear little hypocrite, she knew she, loved him 
better than her mother! ‘ He will speak to you, mamma, in the morning, and 
you must not scold him because he ‘has told me first: he did not intend it, but 
ut—"? 

“ Never mind, darling,” and Lady Dinsmore smiled. “ I understand it all, and 
I will speak to Fitzhaven in the morning without scolding him. I shall be very 
glad to see you happy, but you must not expect to marry yet, you are both too 
young. Fitzhaven, according to the laws of Scotland, is not of age until he is 
twenty-five.” 

“No, mamma, I do not wish to marry yet,” she replied, colouring ; ‘‘ only I 
shall be happy to know that it will be some day.” 

“* It shall be some day, so be happy, my dear : but,” she added, a little mu- 
singly, “I had thought you loved Guido.” 

“ Loved Guido? so I did, and so I do now dearly, but not as I love 
Fitzhaven. I love Guido as I would a brother, if I had one ; but did you not 
know he was back, mamma? he‘is walking on the west loggia with Con- 
stance.’ 

‘Is he?” exclaimed Lady Dinsmore, joyfully, “I did not expect him 
before to-morrow. He did not disturb me because he thought I had 
retired for the night? But send him to me dear, I wish to speak with him.” 

“ Why are you back to-night, Guido?” inquired Lady Dinsmore, as the 
young man kissed her hand affectionately. 

“* Because,” he replied, “I could not stay away another day, you have made 
me too happy here, I found my Roman home dull and gloomy ; so I left direc- 
tly after wi service was finished, and hastened over the road as fast as possible, 
expecting the joyful reception that awaited me; but is it too late, and are you 
too tired to listen to me?” 

“No, my dear boy,” replied Lady Dinsmore, “‘ you know my great interest 
- any matter that concerns you, and how glad I am to have your confi- 

ence,’ 

Then Guido, holding his friend’s hand in his, told her all the history of his 
life, the shame connected with his birth, the trials and sufferings of his child- 
hood, his ambition and poverty, his love for Constance and his joy at finding it 
returned. ‘‘ But,’ he said, ‘‘even now that I know she loves me, I hesitate 
to ask her to become my wife. I feel it is too great a sacrifice to demand of her. 
Tam poor, and if I marry I must resign my situation in the service of the 
Pope, and the income I can command as a teacher will be at the most very 
little. What sort of a destiny is that to ask a woman to share,—one born and 
reared in luxury?” He spoke bitterly, and his eyes were filled with 


“My dear boy,” said Lady Dinsmore, with real affection, ‘‘ you exaggerate 
the evils of your position. You must leave Italy and go to England. Then 
you will have a wider sphere for your talents. There you can gain wealth and 
position. Beside, Constance is not poor. I know the noble heart of the girl so 
well that I do not hesitate to say she will never think a marriage with you a 
sacrifice. Your love will make her happy.” 

She arose from her reclining position, and, resting on her elbow, looked ear- 
nestly inte the face of the young man, on which was imprinted the diverse ex- 
pression of anxiety and joy. 
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“‘ Guido, my dear boy,” she said, “it is not necessary for me to tell you 
how deep my interest in you, nor how strong is my affection for you, 
You must have felt both. Your name your face, your voice, all remind 
me of one I loved so well that since I lost him the greater part of my 
life has been buried in his grave. A son was born of that union. If he 
had lived he would have borne your name, and would have been now about 
your age. God took the little angel to heaven with his blessed father. I can- 
not tell why, but I feel that he has sent you in the place of the babe I lost, to 
comfort my old age. Iam rich, and Florence has more money than she will. 
ever need. Betomeason. Let me think youthe child who nestled but an 
hour in my bosom. Your !ife has been lonely and sad, you have suffered much. 
Forget it and be happy. Your future is assured to you. I shall immediately 
settle upon you an income sufficient for every want, and after my death you will 
share my property equally with Florence.” ' 

** Do not speak of that,” he said, with emotion ; “I am young, I can work, 
and am rich in the love and esteem of two adorable women. I will be your son 
in affection ; indeed, Iam now. I have often fancied what a mother should be, 
and I would choose you from all the world as the reality of my precious 


He stooped and kissed her white forehead, and, smoothing her silvery hair, 
he said fondly, “‘ Good night, dearest mother ? may you have happy dreams!” 

And she did, for all night long in her sleep, floated with every variation of 
sound, like strains of far-off music, “‘ Mouher, dear mother !” 
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HIS poem* has been even more unfortunate than the other poems of Robert 
Browning. Others have not been understood: this has been most wofully 

misunderstood. Some critics of high authority and usually clear insight have 
pronounced it, in effect, to contain Browning’s views of the higher realities, 
How absurd and unfortunate such a statement is, appears from the fact that it 
is really Don Juan’s defence of his own fickleness and wide-ranging affections. 
For such a comical blunder as this it would seem that the poet should be held in 
part responsible. If a writer is obscure to readers who are ordinarily clear- 
headed, no amount of reasoning can prove that he is not obscure. The misun- 
derstanding itself is an unanswerable criticism. Yet it does seem as if a certain 
judicial blindness often fell upon the critics when they tried to read Browning. 
Other writers, discerning the general drift of the poem, have affirmed that 
Browning introduced into it often his own thoughts, letting his voice be heard 
in the place of that of his hero. The genius of Browning is, however, funda- 
mentally dramatic. He seems to shrink from uttering himself. This poem 
seems to us as rigidly dramatic as any other. The hero is left utterly to him- 
self. The speaker, from beginning to end, is Don Juan, and no other. But 
yet the personal power of Browning is felt as truly as if he had stood forth and 
declaimed his own thoughts in his own words. The poem is his protest against . 
a style of philosophy and literature which is too prevalent. He opposes it by 
no open attack ; he simply lets it utter itself, and reach, at last, its own logical 
results. Thus its utterance becomes its exposure. 

The theme of the poem is suggested by this free translation from the “ Don 
Juan ” of Moliére :— 

Don Juan, might atone to ieoen ive a guess, 
Hold up a this fine ? 


DON JUAN. 
Madam, if needs I must declare the truth,—in short— 


DONNA ELVIRA, 
Fie! for a man of mode, accustomed at the Court 
To such a style of thing, how awkwardly my lord 
Attempts defence! You move compassion,—that’s the word,— 
Dumfoundered and chapfallen ! hy don’t you arm your brow 
With noble impudence ? Why don’t you swear and vow 
No sort of change is come to any sentiment 
You ever had forme? Affection holds the bent: 
You love me now as erst, with passion that makes pale 
All ardour else; nor aught in Nature can avail 
To separate us two, save what, in stopping breath, 
May, peradventure, stop devotion likewise,—death ! 


* Fifine at the Fair, and Other Poems. By Robert Browning. 
\ 
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The defence of Don Juan, as given by Browning, follows, to the letter, the 
plan of defence suggested to him by Elvira, even to the blank materialism 
which is suggested at theclose. But, in reading the poem, two or three things 
are to be keptin mind. One is, that the speaker is not the Don Juan of the 
play or the opera. The traditional Don Juan could not thus justify himself. He 
stands, as in the play of Moliére, speechless. The Don Juan who could thus 
justify his courre must be of a philosophic turn: he must be able to play with 
the outsides of things. Then, too, the reader must not exvect a clear, consistent 
and satisfactory argument. The poet-philosopher who would make “‘ the worse 
appear the better reason” must deal more or less in sophistries. He must put 
forth pretensions in one place that he fails to satisfy in another. He must 
sometimes wear a mask ; but this he cannot wear always, Finally, the reader 
must remember that this is poetry, and not prose. He must not expect an 
argument that will follow its heads like a sermon. ‘To one who bears these 
_ in mind, we do not know why the poem should not not be tolerably 

ear. 

We shrink from giving an.analysis of the poem. It seems hard to disentangle 
the thread of specious logic frém the shining web into which the genius of Brown- 
ing has woven it. Indeed, the clue which the poet himself placed so carefully 
on every page of the ‘ Sordello,” and its failure to guide any reader who would 
not have made the transit in tolerable safety without it, may serve to show the 
uselessness of any such attempt. Perhaps, however, it may be of some service or 
interest to indicate, in the most general way, the nature of the defence which 
the philosophic Don Juan sets up for himself. 

This may be divided generally into three points : the first is his justification of 
the object which at present attracts him—namely Fifine, the ballet-dancer of the 
rustic stage ; the second-is his defence of the free range of his affections in gene- 
ral, while he yet remains in heart true to Elvira ; and the third presents his general 
view of society and life. Of course, as was intimated above, such a distinction 
as that here made is artificial. Inthe poem, the elements are to a certain extent 
mingled, and other material gathers about them. 

In his ennoblement of Fifine, Don Juan elevates all things. He exclaims :— 


Nocreature’s made so mean, 
But that, some way, it boasts, could we investigate, 
Its supreme worth; fulfils, by ordinance of fate, 
Its task; gets glory all its own ; 
Tastes triumph in the world, pre-eminent, alone. 
Where is the single grain of sand, ’mid millions heaped 
Confusedly on the beach, but, did we know, has leaped, 
Or will leap, would we wait, i’ the century, some once, 
To the very throne of things ?—Earth’s brightest for the nonce, 
When sunshine shall impinge on just that grain’s facette 
— fronts him fullest, first, returns his ray with jet 
promptest praise, thanks God best in creation’s name.—P. 30. 
And then he makes us mark ’ : 
What happy angle makes Fifine reverberate 
Sunshine,—least sand-grain,—she, of shadiest social state.—P. 30. 


We easily recognise here the tempting fallacy which we meet so often in the 
literature of the present, by which the perfectibility of all men is represented as 
their present perfection ; and the fact that there is good in all bec»mes the fancy 
that all arealike good. The same thought is elaborated very magnificently in the 
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conception that every 3pirit has a beauty of its own, which manifests itself only 
very imperfectly in the body, which is its external form. Love, only, guesses out 
this Lalf-revealed whole, and finds in the imperfect work the hidden thought of 
the Creator. Fifine’s special glory is her truthfulness. In the world everybody is 
an actor ; the professed actor alone is real, for he alone claims to be an actor. 
He, among all men, is willing to pass simply for what he is. 

From what was intimated above of the office of love in deciphering the beauty 
of creation comes naturally Don Juan’s defence of his many-sided interest in 
human nature. In his world of unrealities, he loves to gain the feeling of reality 
by bringing himself into an inner relation with the world by thus obtaining the 
mastery of it. 

But why, in this world of shades, asks Elvira, must the one who thus, meeting 
and greeting the wanderer, makes him feel his reality, be always a woman? 
Here Don Juan enters into a detailed and striking analysis of the different 
mental characteristics of men and women. To rule men, one must stoop to their 
level—must, in some way, adapt one’s self to them ; while one wins the heart of 
a woman best by self-assertion :— 


Women grow you, while men depend on you at best. 
Some—much—nay, all, perhaps,—the outward man’s your work ; 
But inside man ?—find him, wherever he may lurk, 

And where’s a touch of you in his true self ?—P. 82, 


After this defence of his own habits, which we will not follow more completely, 
Don Juan gives his general view of life—the view which is the logical basis of all 
that had preceded. This is a detailed and strongly illustrated representation of 
mere materialism and sensualism as lying at the foundation of society and of life. 
This view is more likely to be true than any other, since men embrace it without 
any selfish reason. 


There’s something in the fact that such conclusions suits 

No wise the pride of man, nor yet chimes in with attributes 
Conspicuous in the lord of nature. He receives, 

And not demands,—not first likes faith, and then believes.—P. 152. 


The moral of the whole is, in the course of the poem, incidentally stated :— 


We must nor fret 
Nor fume on altitudes of self-sufficiency, 
But bid a frank farewell to what, we think, should be, 
And, with as good a grace, welcome what is, we find.—P. 127. 


At the close of the poem, the’ mask, held up more or less carefully thus far, is 
thrown aside. This is done a little abruptly for dramatic perfection ; but perkaps 
this is excusable when we consider the difficulty of duing it at all, Don Juan 
himself remaining the speaker. 

The arguments of Don Juan have no refutation except the result to which 
they lead, and we might almost say, the presence of Elvira. She takes little part 
in the discussion ; only an occasional word, or look, or motion from her mirrors 
itself in the speech of Don Juan. Now itis merely a silent protest against some 
sentiment that she feels to be base :— 


Her fingers press my arm, and sad eyes probe my heart. 
Why is the wife in trouble ?—P. 16 , 
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When, seeing he has gone too far, he adjusts his disguise more carefully, and 
soothes her with tender words, the result is also manifested :— ; 


I thank the smile at last 
Which thins amar ee tear. Our sky was overcast, 
And something fell ; but day clears up. If there chanced rain, 
The landscape glistens more.—P. 28. - 


It is wonderful, however, with what power the pure, womanly presence of 
Elvira makes itself felt through these few simple touches; and the very presence 
of such an unselfish, pure spirit more than refutes all the sophistries which strive 
to bewilder and mislead it. This striking effect, so simply produced, looked at 
frem an urtistic point of view, reminds us of the way in which, in “The New- 
comes ” of Thackeray, we are made conscious of the womanly tact and sympathy 
of Laura ; so that, though she is rarely and briefly spoken of, no character in the 
book impresses us more distinctly. 

In the few hints we have just given of the moral and metaphysical aspect of the 
poem, we have not taken in view its artistic merits. It is truly a poem: its 
beauties, however, are so closely interwoven with its general course that it is 
difficult to detach them, We may, however, quote one or two lines from the de- 
scriptions of Fifine:— 

; Though mischievous and mean, 
Yet free and flower-like too, with loveliness for law, 
. And self-sustainment made morality.—P. 18. 
And again :— 
While either ear is cut 
Thin as a dusk-leaved rose carved from a cocoa-nut.—P. 17. 


We will quote also the following very striking description of the entry of the 
caravan into the village :— 


But whoso went his rounds when flew bat, flitted midge, 
Might bear across the dusk—where both roads join the bridge, 
Hard by the little port—creak a slow caravan, 

A chimneyed house on wheels ; so shyly sheathed, began 

To broaden out the bud, which, bursting unaware, 

Now takes away our breath, queen-tulip of the fair !—P. 9. 


The whole description of the fair, and the free life of the strolllng company, 
has a charm which alk readers must feel. 

We harly need speak of the occasional harshness of diction which sometimes 
characterises the poem. It is a fault which the habitual reader of Browning 
has learned to expect in his poems, and, we may add also, has learned to pardon 
it is so associated with his rugged strength. — 

In the “ Prologue” of the poem, the figure of the swimmer is used in a 
moral and spiritual sense, while in the body of the poem Don Juan uses the 
same figure in a sense entirely opposite. In the former, the swimmer in the 
sea with a. butterfly hovering over him, is, with wonderful beauty, made the 
symbol of one who leaves the solid ground of fact to float in the sea of poetry, 
and some ethereal spirit who might from above watch his attempt to imitate or 
anticipate its freedom. On the lips of Don Juan the figure is made the illustra- 
tion of a gross indifferentism. Ifthe swimmer strive to reach upward, he sinks; 
if he strives to reach downward, he mounts; and this is made to express the 
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relation of man in the world to the higher and lower life. Of course, the super- 
ficial reader these two uses of the figure, and become con- 
fused. Indeed, this “‘ trap for the unwary” seems to have been left a little 
carelessly ; though we can really spare neither of the illustrations. 

In the “ Epilogue” we find a possibility of confusion somewhat similar. 
“The Householder ’’ is its title; and, just at the close of “Fifine” Don Juan had - 
described what a good householder he was going to be. This, however, was at 
the moment when he was about to go forth to meet an appointment with Fifine. 
The “‘ Epilogue” represents the spirit of a wife returning for her husbaud. The 
poem unites such lightness and quaintness with such depth and tenderness, that 
it has a wonderful charm. The meeting is thus described :— 


When, in a moment, just a knock, call, cry, 

Half a pang, and all a rapture, there again were we ! 
‘* What, and is it really you again ?”’ quoth I. 

‘I again; what else did you expect ?” quoth She. 

The description given of the loneliness of the waiter upon earth, in 
which, it seems, even the waiter in heaven had somewhat shared, is very 
striking :— 

Ah, but if you knew how time has dragged, days, nights! 

All the neighbour-talk with man and maid,—such men ! 

All the fuss and trouble of street-sounds, window-sights ; 

All the worry of flapping door and echoing roof; and, then, 
All the fancies. . . . Who were they had leave, dared try 
Darker arts that almost struck despair in me ? 

‘“* Tf you knew but how I dwelt down here!” quoth I. 

‘¢ And was I so better off up there ?”’ quoth She. , 


The deep meauing of the whole, the meaning of the apparent lightness, as 
well as of the deep earnestness, of it, comes out in the last verse :— 


Help and get it over! ‘‘ Re-united to his wife,” 

(How draw up the paper lets the parish-people know ?) 

‘¢ Lies M. or x ., departed from this life 

Day the this or that, month and year the so and so.” 

What i’ the way of final flourish? Prose, verse? Try! 

‘¢ Affliction sore long time he bore,” or what is it to be ? 

‘¢ Till God did please to grant him ease.” Doend! quoth I. 
“¢T end with—Love is all, and Death is nought,” quoth She. 


The connection of this Epilogue with the main poem is not very obvious. We 
are inclined to think that it lies in the phrases “all the fancies,” and ‘ darker 
arts that almost struck despair in me,” which we have just quoted. These 
might well represent the dark views of life, the sophistries, the whole spirit, re- 
presented by Don Juan in the poem,—fancics by which the poet may have been 
haunted till he met and conquered them. Thus, while the “ Prologue” repre- 
sents the relation of poetry in general to life, the “‘ Epilogue” may have rela- 
tion to this special poem. 

However the explanation just given may be, the significance of this little 
poem, so'strange, yet so fascinating, is clear enough. It is, as we have said, 
very rarely that the poet speaks in his own person; yet the mental and spiritual 
history of few writers can be so easily traced through their works. Without 
dwelling upon this, it is interesting to bring together the very few cases in which 
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the poet seems to speak with any personal reference. First, there is the famous 
and beautiful “‘ One Word More: to E. B. B.” Then, in that which seems to 
us in some respects the deepest and richest of his volumes,—the “ Dramatis 


Persone,” in the wonderful poem called “ Prospice,’—the personal element is 
hardly mistakable, especially in its close :— 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again ; 
And with God bethe rest. las 


In the last verse of the “‘ Prologue” to “ Fifine,” the sudden introduction of 
the feminine pronoun is not without its suggestion,— 


Does she look, pity, wonder, 
At one who mimics flight ? 


while the “ Epilogue” above referred to, in spite of its old garb, has a meaning 
of itsown. It tells its story of loneliness and waiting, All these examples that 
we have brought together—and we believe that they are all which absolutely 
belong in the list—utter the same story, now: in joy, and now in sorrow ; and 
together show that the poet has one of the tenderest, as well as one of the 
strongest, natures. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


N° other rivers in the world are so frequently compared as the Nile and 

the Mississippi. With many points of resemblance, they have, 
perhaps, more of difference. Both empty into seas, in about the same de- 
gree of latitude, but flow from opposite directions—the Nile from the lake- 
system of Equatorial Africa, the Mississippi also from a chain of lakes near 
the fiftieth degree of latitude in North America. Both rivers have formed 
magnificent deltas. But while the coast-line of the Nilotic delta has un- 
dergone scarcely anv change during the historic period, the delta of the 
Mississippi has been pushed into the Gulf of Mexico, at least ten miles, 
since La Salle first explored the mouth of the river. Standing by the 
obelisk of Heliopolis, one can see, however, that the surface of the Nilotic 
delta has been raised about nine feet since the obelisk was erected by Se- 
sostris, four thousand years ago : ancientlandmarks indicate that there has 
been no appreciable elevation of the delta, nor of the bed, of the Lower 
Mississippi, since levees began to be built on its banks. 

Both of these great rivers have periodical overflows, yet not at the same 
season of the year. The waters of the Nile have nearly subsided when 
those of the Mississippi begin to rise. What in Egypt is always hailed as 
the greatest of blessings, bringing plenty and gladness in the land, is 
regarded in Louisiana as the worst of calamities. In Egypt, herculean 
efforts are made to disseminate the muddy waters of the Nile over the 
surface of the country: in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, still 
greater efforts are put forth to restrain the turbid and angry floods within 
the natural banks of the river. 

Along the Lower Mississippi, man has to combat with water; along the 
Nile, with sand. In Egypt, this conflict was typified by the never-ending 
contest of Typhon and Osiris. Osiris represented the fertile land of Egypt, 
the product of the Nile; Typhon, the enroaching desert, as solitary and 
incomprehensible as the ocean itself—the desert, whose storms and waves 
of shifting sand, respecting only the places they cannot reach, have de 
stroyed caravans and armies, depopulated immense regions, and turned the 
course of mighty rivers. The old civilisation of Egypt, the giant Anteus 
of mythology, who could not be vanquished solong as his foot touched the 
solid, fertile earth, interposed enormous artificial obstacles to the advances 
and inroads of the desert. Count de Persigny wrote a book, during his 
political imprisonment, to prove that the pyramids were built as barriers to 
— the alluvial land of the Nile from the encroaching sand of the 

sert. 

The lotus-eating tourist of the Nile floats dreamily along the river be- 
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tween quaint villages and graceful palm-trees, past Cairo, past the pyra- 
mids, past the sites of ancient cities, past the stupendous ruins of Luxor 
and Thebes. The monotony of the desert is broken by the gloomy hills of 
sunburnt rocks, and by the narrow strip of verdure that fringes the river- 
banks. Should he push his explorations further up, be may come in con- 
tact with the barbarous negro-tribes of the Upper Nile; he may surprise 
troops of giraffes, and elephants, and rhinoceroses, in their native forests 
and jungles; he may encounter Luge crocodiles and hippopotami flounder- 
ing in the river. : 
ow different the objects that attract the attention of the traveller up 
the Mississippi! In the conflict between earth and waier, between land 
and sea, at the mouth of the river—a conflict which, geologists say, has 
been waged ceaselessly myriads of years, and in which, from the aid of the 
mighty river, the land has been victorious,—a narrow strip of territory has 
been pushed, like a wedge, into the Gulf. Heat and air—heat, in the warm 
water of the Gulf-stream, that sweeps along to the eastward, only a dozen 
miles from the mouth of the river, and in a thousandfold greater volume ; 
air, in the mouth-long trade-winds, and in the terrible hurricanes that oc- 
casionally visit the Gulf-coast—have also taken part in the titanic combat. 
Yet, the elements bear a divided empire. Far out at sea, the waters are 
white and turbid with the washings from distant hills, and with the solu- 
tions of the rock of ages. Half the length of a ship often separates this 
a and turbid water of the river from the clear, blue, salt-water of the 
ulf. 
The land that first attracts the attention of the voyager—if, indeed, a few 
*- mud-lamps,” a few almost floating islands, and a “ trembling prairie,” into 
which one would sink as into quick-sand, can be called land—is scarcely 
raised above the surface of the water. As the ship approaches this muddy 
promontory, this cabo de lodo, this cap boueux of the old Spanish and 
french navigators, during the fogs of the early spring, and crosses the bar, 
the entrance to the New World through this dismal portal of the South- 
west Pass is gloomy beyond description, and unlike everything else on the 
earth. The outward tide sweeps along the trunks of great trees, twisted 
perhaps from the far-off slopes of the Rocky Mountains, to be stranded on 
the coast of Florida, of distant Norway, or Iceland, or, it may be, after 
making the circuit of the Atlantic Ocean, to float into the Saragossa 
Se 


a. 

Should the voyager be detained on the bar, as vessels are sometimes de- 
tained for days and weeks in succession, he will probably have an ‘oppor- 
tunity to witness a strange upheaval of the earth, alongside the ship; to 
see small islands of bluish clay suddenly emerge from the water to the 
height of several feet, where the lead showed, a few hours previously, @ 
depth of three fathoms of water, and from the same causes that may have 
thrown up Alps and Andes. These are the famous mud-lumps of the Mis- 
sissippi, the evil genii of the Passes, and the dread of navigators. They are 
at first conical, and, like miniature volcanoes, have craters at the top, from 
which flows muddy water, much salter and heavier than that of the Gulf. 
Inflammable gases, and even petroleum-oil, are said also sometimes to 
escape from them. These craters have firm walls, and have frequently been 
sounded to the depth of twenty feet, They are apt to break out at 


| 
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different points of the island-mass, giving it a tumulated appearance. 
Mud lumps, or more properly mud-volcanoes, have been known to rise to 
the height of twenty-five feet, and to become several hundred feet in circum- 
ference. The pilot will tell you of shipwrecked and sunken vessels 
suddenly raised high and dry, of lost anchors, brought to the surface, 
by this remarkable agency ; which appears also to play an important 
— accelerating the projection of the Passes of the Mississippi sea- 
ward. 


“ The earth hath bubbles as the ocean hath, 
And these are of them.” 


On the north-east Pass is the old Balize; on the South-west Pass, the 
one now principally used, is Pilot Town, a cluster of houses stilted high 
above the tide, inhabited by sailors and pilots, and resembling Venice only 
in having streets of water. At some point, like.the head or divergence of 
the Passes, probably not far from the locality of Fort Jackson, La Salle, 
having explored the Mississippi from the mouth of the Illinois, erected a 
column with a cross, and to the column affixed the arms of France, with 
the inscription, ‘‘ Louis le Grand, Roi de France et de Navarre, regne ; le 
neuvieme Avril, 1862 ;’’ and then, after a solemuTe Deum, took possession 
of all the flood-lands drained by the mighty river, in the name of his sove- 
reign. 

As the steamer ploughs her way up the turbid fleod, here and there a 
shrub, and finally, as the soil becomes sufficiently solid to bear them up, 
clumps and tangled thickets of trees, beginto maketheir apearance above the 
reeds and tall marsh-grass. The gloomy surroundings remind one of the 
pictures of those old chaotic times, when the earth first began to e 

from the sea. The alligators, rolling sluggishly from the drift-logs lodged 
along the shore, and the gleam of a ferocious lepidosteus, leaping out ofthe 
water, with bird-like swiftness, in pursuit of its prey, carry one’s thought’s 
back to the early geological periods. One would not, in fact, be much 
surprised to behold a bepaddled ichthyosaurus floundering in the river; to 
see a monstrous plediosaurus sporting on its surface; to hear a colossal 
iguanodon crashing, with heavy tramp, through your cypress-brake ; or to 
have the air darkened by a dragon of a pterodactyl floating on leathern 
wings, like a great vampire, with its head and jaws of a crocodile, the 
neck of a bird, and the tail ofa mammal. This is just the placeto breed 
reptilian monsters: 


‘“‘ Dreadful beasts, that, when they drew to hande, 
Half flying and half floating, in their haste, 
Did with their largenesse measure o'er such lande, 
And made wide shadow under bulksome waist, 
As mountain doth the valley overcaste ; 
And trailing scaly tails did rear afore 
Bodies all monstrous, horrible, and vaste.” 


But here is a floating trifle that will carry imagination as far into the 
dim future; Mark, from your seat on deck, that drift-log which the sur- 
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ging wave in the steamship’s wake has fastened into the mud of that almost 
floating island. Its gnarled and twisted trunk shows us how bravely and 
stubbornly it fought for life on some beetling crag of the Alleghany or 
Yellowstone. Its twisted and contorted roots even hold, in their firm em- 
brace, a fragment of the rock upon which it grew—a talisman that, my- 
riads of years hence, may tell some wondering geologist the locality whence 
it came. Vegetable matter from these dank lagoons will accumulate 
around and bury the solitary trunk, with, perhaps, the skeleton of one of 
those fierce ganoid fishes, whose order is well-nigh worn out in creation. 
The floating island will in time become a “ trembling prairie’””—a marsh— 
a bed of peat—a bed of lignite. Let ages after ages pass away, and the 
pressure of superincumbent strata will convert the lignite-bed into a layer 
of coal. And as this is being excavated by some as yet undiscovered power, 
that shall supply the place of steam, some geologist, of perhaps the Ten 
Thousandth century, may deign to notice the fossil-tree and the petrified 
fish, or even dream and speculate over them, as we now dream and specu- 
late over the first, stony leaves in the book of creation. 

The bayous and draining-canals in rear of the rice-lands swarm with the 
choicest fishes of the Gulf. On the sandy beaches and bosky dunes of the 
neighbouring islands, the ‘‘ dagos ” hunt great turtles, like those of Cuba. 
On the Gulf-shore are immense beds of oysters, and near them still more 
enormous shell-banks, containing millions upon millions of cubic feet of the 
dead, bivalvular gnathodon. Hundreds of alligators may be seen, any 
summer-day, basking in the sunshine, and rolling lazily into the water at 
one’s approach. 

In no other part of the world can the habits of this monster saurian be 
studied to better advantage,—its fear of man; its moral dread, when a 
shoal of porpoises dashes through the water; its curious night-journeys on 
theland ; the ease with which one can call it to the surface, by imitating 
the cry of a dog, or the squeal of a pig; the little mound-like elevalion of 
clay, in which the female deposits her eggs, in successive layers, to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun; its bellow, heard most frequently in dark 
and stormy nights ; its skin, impervious, except in a few places, to a mus- 
ket-ball; the tremendous stroke of its tail, the direction of its hnge mouth 
the upward movement of its upward jaw; its slow growth, and the great 
age to which it lives, sometimes, it is said, to three hundred years. La 
Selle and his companions subsisted, fora time, on alligator-steaks and 
potatoes. Its hollow tooth makes a good powder-charger ; and its skin is 
prized by tanners. 

During the high water of spring and early summer, this narrow strip of 
alluvium fills with water like a sponge. Every acre of cultivated land has 
then to be drained, with ditches running up almost to the levee on the 
river-banky and into which the salt-water creeps at high tide. Yet these 
ditches would not suffice te drain off the fresh water, were they not aided 


by myriads upon myriads of land-crabs, or “fiddlers” as they are com- | 


monly called, that everywhere bore into the soft, and honeycomb it with 
innumerable chambers and passages. At times, the margins of these 
ditches, as also the banks of the river, are literally covered with these 
curious creatures, that, without turning round, run in every direction, 
almost as fast as a man can walk. They are armed with a formidable 
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single claw, nearly as long as the rest of the body, sometimes on the right 
side and sometimes on the left, which they open and raise aloft when 
alarmed, as a frightened stag throws up his antlers. When they can no 
longer bore down to the water, they have the fields for the swamp, or the 
margin of the river. ' 

In these bayous, but most abundantly in the Mississippi, may be seen 
the garpike, the lepidosteus of naturalists, now found only in thelakesand 
rivers of North America, and saved, says Hugh Miller, “amid the wreck 
of genera and species, to serve as a key ‘to unlock the marvels of the ich- 
thyology of those remote periods of geologic history appropriated to the 
dynasty of the fish.” Half fish and half reptile, its wonderful coat-of-mail 
covering the entire body with enamelled bony plates, from which a steel 
will strike fire, as from flint, fitted it for existence in bodies of waterdashed 
about by conflicting tempests, and convulsed by sudden upheavals of the 
earth. The gar-pike has two rows of teeth—one of a fish and one of a 
reptile—and an air-bladder, that almost serves for a lung, and enables it to 
live out of the water longer than any other fish. “‘ He is, as they described 
him to Lyell, “ a happy fellow, and beats all creation ; he can hurt every- 
thing, and nothing can hurt him.” He works his head sideways and up- 
wards, like a saurian : his enormous strength and swiftness are s 
only by his ferocity; he not only lords it over the finny tribes of the 
Mississippi, but even attacks the mule and the ox when they step into it to 
drink, and can hardly be torn from his hold. 

Thirty-five miles from the bar of Southwest Pass are Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip. A canal, twelve miles below the forts, used for bringing oysters 
from the Gulf-shore, was suddenly enlarged, a few years ago, into the 
wide outlet known as “The Jump,” a famous rendezvous of water-fowl, 
and loved by sportsmen. A little steamer often carries a thousand pair of 
ducks per week from “‘ The Jump” to the New Orleans market. 

Between the forts and Point a-la-Hache, so named from the tradition 
that some luckless weight there dropped his axe into the river, the right 
bank of the Mississippi, and, to a considerable extent, the left, are lined 
with orange-grooves, where in the early spring the air is laden with’ their 
delicious fragrance, and one can see the commingled blossoms, evergreen 
leaves, and golden fruit. From the hurricane-deck of the steamer the 
waters of the Gulf are still plainly to be discovered, a few miles distant on 
either hand. Back of the orange-groves, or the narrow strip of forest 
fronting on the river, are the rice-lands. irrigated from the Mississippi, 
and protected by slight levees from the salt-water of the marshes and 
“trembling prairies” beyond. The rice is cultivated in the same rude 
way as along the Nile. They cut it with sickles instead of reapers, 
thresh it out on batteries, or threshing-floors in the’ open air, 
and wait for a windy day to separate the grain from thechaff. The prairie 
and marsh lands are covered with tall reeds, and are'cut up into innumera- 
ble islands. 

The arable land on either sideis nowhere more than a mile in width. 
But this narrow shelf of soil between the river and the sea teems with 
life. The banana flourishes, and the date-palm ; for this is the latitude of 
the delta of the Nile, and the north wind is tempered by the sea and 
Lake Pontchartrain. The guava, the pomegranate, and the lemon thrive , 
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as doubtless would also the olive. More than twenty different kinds of 
fruits are produced in wonderful profusion, besides sugar cane and sea- 
island cotton. 

The woodland is an almost impenetrable thicket, abounding in game, and 
especially in deer, like the drier prairies, and the live-oak chenires, that 
stretch away northward along the beds of ancient outlets of the river. I 
have known a sportsman to bag sixty, pair of rabbits, in a single day, on 
the bosky lowlands opposite Banana-grove plantation. Nearly every 
species of migratory wild fowls and water fowl in the country seems to 
visit this remote tropical region. The air is sometimes darkened with 
immense flocks of red-winged rice-birds, which as they turn, all at.the same 
instant, in their flight, disappear fora moment from sight. Pelicans, and: 
long-legged cranes, stalk among the reeds, or flitting, like ghosts, through 
the air, startle with their unearthly screams. 

The quaint cottages buried in these fragrant orange-groves, like the mansions 
among the splendid live-oaks on the sugar estates above: seem far prettier from 
the deck ofa steamer than upon near inspection. One can see, in their deco- 
ration, all the colours of the rainbow. Here and there, shaded by a graceful 
group of bananas, is a ‘‘latanier hut,” with adobe walls and a roof thatched 
with the fan-shaped leaf of the palmetto. The simple and kind-hearted people 
address you in a mongrel patois of half a dozen European languages. They 
look poor ; they live meanly ; but you would be surprised to learn the value of 
those small “orchards.” Nowhere in this country can one live with so little 
labour as in this perpetual summer, in the shade of these bananas and orange- 
trees; nowhere else is that little labour so grudgingly given. 

From Point a-la-Hache, fifty miles below New Orleans, to Baton Rouge, one 
hundred and thirty miles above, the left bank, or “ cvast,” of the river, as it is 
called in Louisiana, and the right bank up to the mouth of Red River, are 
lined almost continuously with sugar plantations. Before the war these were in 
a high state of cultivation. The deep green of the vast fields of growing cane 
is surpassed in beauty only by the verdure and, in their season, the bloom and 
snow-like whiteness of the open bolls of cotton on the plantations still higher up 
theriver. Forty thousand pounds of cane-juice, equivalent to at least a hogs- 
head of sugar, and twelve thousand pounds of bogasse (all that is left of the 
cane after it has passed between the immense rollers of the grinding mill, and is 
crushed so dry that it burns like tinder in the sugar-house furnace), have been 
taken from many of these acres forty years in succession ; yet, so largely does 
the sugar-cane draw its nourishment from the air, and of such marvellous ferti- 
lity is this soil—this alluvium wrested first from the sea by the river, and in 
turn defended from the river by artificial embankments—that the last year's 
product was as great as the first. 

Stretching along continuously in the rear of these great sugar estates are the 
immense cypress swamps of Louisiana, hung with long festoons of Spanish mass, 
that give the trees a sombre, funereal aspect. Until one reaches Baton Rouge, 
two hundred and forty miles from the Passes, not even a hillock is tu be seen. 
Excepting the wall-like banks which, at low water shut out the view, aud that 
the land on both sides of the river slopes back to the swamp, at the average cf 
seven feet for the first mile, the level of the ocean seems to have been impressed 
upon the vast delta of the Mississippi. At Baton Rouge begins the slight eleva- 
tion which swells above into the bluffs, that frown upon the river at Port Hud- 
son, Vicksburg, and Memphis. 


| 
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As the steamboat glides along, at low water, one can see how the great spring 
floods have scattered their spoils of drift and ooze along the banks. The shore 
is a veritable battle-field between the elements of earth and water, whose vic- 
tory has alternated. The trunks of great trees, with roots and branches entire, 
have been left suspended here and there in fantastic position by the retiring 
waters, just as huge boulders are sometimes found poised as by the hands of 
giants. Here and there also the bank has caved in, to the extent, perhaps, of 
acres of land ; but on the opposite side of the river is sure to be found a deposit 
of sediment, or a batture ; and nature, as if in haste to conceal ‘he slimy de- 
formity, covers it speedily with a growth of cotton woods so thick that a bird 
cannot fly between them. 

At high water, however, the whole aspect of the country is changed. One 
can then look down from the steamboat deck upon the adjacent fields. The 
levee, in places from twelve to eighteen feet high, confines the turbid and foam- 
ing flood to the riverchannel. Instead of the slow current at low water, the 
great river now rushes towards the sea with almost the velocity ofa torrent. It 
isihick and muddy with sediment. Enormous quantities of driftwood are drawn 
into the swiftest part of the current, ina continuous line that twists and writhes 
in the tortuous channel, like a great black serpent, or is day after day whirled 
round in vast eddies, as at Port Hudson. Many a Federal soldier who stood 
guard on the banks ofthe Mississippi will remember the grim processions of 
mighty forest trees, with roots and branches high in air, that glided past, like 
spectral fleets, in the gloom and darkness of the night. The gleam of a white 
pelican is sometimes seen in the distance ; herons and cranes, frightened by the 
splash of the steamboats, betake themselves to the sedgy marshes; or an alli- 
gator rolls lazily from the log on whieh it slumbered. 

Above the mouth of Red River the traveller leaves behind the civilisation 
and busy life inspired by the proximity of New Orleans. Vast forests now in- 
tervene, and here and there a straggling town or settlement on the river bank. 
The monotony is broken by the sight of enormous flat-boats and rafts floating 
down lazily with the current. An occasional column of black smoke rising high 
above the trees in the distance, indicates the presence of a steamboat; but, so 
crooked is the river, it is often impossible to say whether it is above or .below. 
In consequence of the great bends, approaching boats are sometimes moving in 
the same direction, in parallel lines, or are diverging, and running from each 
other. The steamboat stops now and then to land, perhaps, a single passenger, 
or, at long intervals, at a woodyard, where some squatter is laying the founda- 
tion of afortune. With the exception of Memphis, Natchez, Vicksburg, a few 
nnimportant villages, and the solitary plantations scattered here and there along 
the river, the vast region from the mouth of Red River to Cairo is a wilderness. 

Above Cairo the traveller begins to feel the first pulses of that wonderful life 
which is throbbing throughout the great West. There are vast prairies waving 
with fields of grain, and dotted with mounds built, perhaps, before the Pyramids 
of Egypt ; tributaries of the Mississippi, that alone surpass in size the largest 
rivers of Europe ; lofty mountains; broad plains, over which roam tribes of red 
men and herds of buffaloes ; and cities that have grown up like the creations of 
magic. 

4s one steams up the Mississippi day after day, and closely observes the pas- 
sengers on board, he cannot fail to see that somewhat of the vastness, of the 
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variety, of the newness, of the roughness of the surroundings, has impressed 

itself upon their thoughts, conversation, and manners. Men who make these 

immense journeys, who travel on these mighty rivers, whose eyes survey these 

forests and prairies boundless as the dome of the sky, whose every-day talk is 

of growing cities, of linas of railroads stretching from river to sea, of grand en- 
serpblond thet, in the Old World, would daunt even kings, learn unconsciousyl 
to thind, to speak, to act, in a manner that seems gigaatesque, if not vaunting 
and presumptuous, to people used to smaller things and to more diminutive 
standards. 

A city gate in Damascus, a bazaar in Stamboul, a cafe in Paris, Broadway in 
New York, are not better places to study human nature than the deck of a 
Mississippi steamboat. There meet the polished man of the city and the back- 

~ woodsman, the New Orleans factor from his cotton samples and the Texan 
herdsman from his lasso, the westere trapper and the New England spinner, the 
Southern planter and the Northern farmer, the freedman and the once slavocrat, 
white men, black meu, red men, yellow men, men of various nationalities, of 
@ multiplicity of religions, of every political party, and representing all the ma- 
terial interests associated with this great river,—all, in fine, who are drawn by 
business or by pleasure into this mighty stream of travel and traffic. 

The bends, the bluffs, the islands, the floods, the green cliffs of verdure rising, 
as if by enchantment, out of the water, between which the steamboat winds her 
way through the wilderness when the inundations cover the river-banks, the 
suppressed and sullen roar, as of the far-sounding sea, with which the waters fall 
‘away into the swamps, the wonderful effects of sunlight, the glorious evenings, 
whose golden and purple splendors rival the soft skies of Italy, yon forts and 
earthworks now abandoned, those solitary chimneys, those deserted plantations 
and bosky fields—the war, reconstruction, Union—such are the topics of conver- 
sation, and all of them are in some way linked with the existence of the great 
Mississippi. The chutes, the land-slides, the booming torrents, the whirling 
eddies, the roaring crevasses, the snags, the sawyers, the bars, the “ tow-heads,”’ 
the wreck-heaps, the very names applied to dangerous points of naviyation, as 
the Devil’s Elbow, the Devil’s Race-course, the frequent explosions, the terrible 
disasters,—all these supply additional themes of conversation, and attest how 
deeply the phenomena of the Mississippi have affected the imaginations and in- 

_ fluenced the thoughts of men. 

There is something overpowering in the magnitude of the Mississippi. It 
drains a territory of more than twelve hundred thousand square miles, about one 
third of the Republic, including Alaska, and equal in extent to the whole of 
Europe outside ef Russia, Norway, and Sweden. With an average high-water 
width, below Cairo, of three thousand seven hundred and fifty feet, an average 
depth, also at high water, of one hnndred and eight feet, the Mississippi pours 
into the Gulf of Mexico six hundred and seventy-five thousand cubit feet of 
water per sécond. This is the average, amounting in a year to nineteen and a 
half trillion cubic feet. The quantity, however, varies enormously in different 

ears. In 1839 and 1855, it was twenty-nine trillions (29,000,000,000,000). 
et this enormous quantity of water is only one quarter of the rain-fall in the 
basin of the Mississippi. 

The sediment held in the Mississippi is to the weight of its water as one to 
twenty-nine hundred. In an ordinary year, the sedimentary matter, transported 

in a state of suspension into the Gulf of Mexico, amounts to eight hundred twelve 
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and a half trillion pounds, enough, when deposited, to raise two hundred and 
forty-one square miles of sea-bottom a single foot. Besides this earthy matter 
held in suspension, the Mississippi pushes along on its bottom into the Gulf, sand 
and gravel enough to cover, in the course of a year,a square mile with a deposit 
twenty-seven feet deep. The total contribution from the river to the Gulf—the 
tribute of the land to the sea—would amount therefore, every year, to a prism 
two hundred and sixty-eight feet in height, with a base of one square mile. 
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VITTORIA COLONNA TO MICHAEL ANGELO. 
1546. 


ALL and gone for us—all past and gone! 
The upon the dial -goeth not back, 
Even at the word of the prophetic lore 
Of the Hereafter. Yet, I am content 
To watch the shadow broaden into the dark, 
Secure of the fair morrow overhead. 
Best friend, be thou so also; for we twain, 
Who through the foulness of this festering age 
Drew each the other with such instinct true 
As kept from utter wreck faith in our kind,— 
We twain—one lingering on the sunset’s verge, 
And one with eyes raised to the twilight peaks— 
Shal meet i’ the morn again. “Tis the old tune 
Wherewith sweet mother Nature hushes still 
Her tired-out children. 

Yet, at memory’s touch, 
The dial doth seem to move; and over again 
I live our evenings in the sacrist 
Of San Silvestro, where, in high discourse 
Tided beyond the creeping ebb of time, 
We reasoned oft of such exalted themes 
As caught us hence; and if ’twere in the body 
Or out of the body we spake, we scarce could tell. 


The swell of voices on the Esquiline Way— 
The sunbeam’s silent finger —s higher 
Along the frescoed wall—the fitful lapse 
Of the choked fountain gurling through the weeds— 
The horses neighing before the Quirinal,— 
Such outward things, thou well rememberest how, 
In pauses of our talk, they made us know 
Who, what we were. Not spirits divest of clay ; 
But thou Art’s best apostle, chosen of God 
To utter a new Apoc vpse to man, 
In thy self-exile sad and separate, 
My lonely Angelo! and I a woman 
Widowed and hopeless, sick of earth’s poor shows 
Save dreams of my enchanted Ischia), 

et charged of Heaven with still one errand more, 
Despite the hands that listless drooped. 

Methinks, 

Amid these blind, uncomprehending times 
We art the only twain that face to face 
Do know each other as God doth know us both. 
O fearless friendship that held nothing back! 
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O absolute trust that yielded every key 

And lifted every curtain, and drew me on 

To enter the white tempie of thy soul, 

So vast, so cold, so waste, and give thee sense 

Of living warmth, of throbbing tenderness, 

Of soft dependencies, that e thee free 

To seek and find the spot where my dead hopes 
Have sepulture, and read above the crypt, 

Deep graven, the tearful legend of my life! 
There, gloomed with the memorials of my past, 
Thou once for all didst learn what man accepts 
Lothly (how should he else ?), that never woman, 
Fashioned a woman—heart, brain, body, soul— 
Ever twice loved. False gods there be enow ; 
But o’er the altar of her worship see, 

Highest and chief of her heart’s ogue, 

That First Commandment written: ‘‘ No love but one!” 


No treacherous ¢fs ensnared her path. Thou knewest 
My broken life gave up to thee its best: 

Little, I trow ; Sut thy so grand content 
Greatened the gift. Supremest faith I gave: 
Reverence unshaken by a possible doubt ; 

Quick comprehension of thine unsaid thought, 
That seemed a half omniscience ; helpfulness 
Such as thou hadst not known of womanly hands ; 
And sympathies so mt they made bol 

To press their way where never mortal yet 
Entrance secured—even to thy soul. Ah, sad 


And leg ray whose lion pride 


Scorned, from its lair, the world-folk cowering by ! 
If I, grown brave through discipline of grief, 
Fearless did lure thee forth, and make thee feel 
Some poor sufficing for thy human needs, 

Christ’s grace have thanks, therefor, not merit of mine! 
“Vittoria scultore”* thus thou writest— 

Even that thy life bears witness to my hand, 
Chisel and file. Ah, friend! if unawares 

Some little trick of Art I’ve caught from thee, 
Sweet theft it was, an honest work confessed, 

That lets me know why grief forbore to slay. 

I understood not when the angel stooped, 
Whispering, ‘‘ Live on! for yet one comfortless soul, 
Void of true faith in human happiness, 

Waits to be won by thee from unbelief.’’ 


Now all is clear. For thy sake I am glad 

I waited. Not that some far age may say, 
‘¢God’s benison on her, since she was the friend 
Of Michael Angelo!” but better far 

And holier so, that like Beatrice, 

(How oft to me thou readst the blessed vision !) 
’Twas mine to point thee to that Paradise 
Whither I go—whither thoul’t follow soon. . 


*«'al di me stesso nacqui e venni prima 
Umil model, por opra piu perfetta 
Rinoscer poi di voi, donna alta e degna,” 
MICHAEL ANGELO To VITTORIA. 


ANTONIA. 
CHAPTER 


MADAME D’ESTRELLE was not so well pleased ; she had had another interview 
with the amiable widow, she enjoyed her society and regretted to lose it, and then 
her delicacy was offended by M. Antoine’s munificent offer, which seemed to her ° 
the ostentatious folly of a plebeian. She felt that she would be humiliated by 

ting it. 

** He will think,” she said, “that I have been manceuvring to induce him to 
my this extravagant price, and that would annoy me exceedingly. No indeed ! 

shall only accept half that he offers; I prefer to decline his generosity, and re- 
tain his respect and my influence, which I can exert in favour of the poor Thi- 
errys. Tell him the price of the pavilion is thirty thousand francs, and that I 
ask, furthermore, the continuation of his sister-in-law’s lease.” 

“ But my aunt is anxious to move, replied Marcel; “ you must remember 
that the inducement he offers is a matter of great importance.” 

“Then say nothing about her affairs in my name; but remember that my 
dignity is intrusted to you, and do not allow it to be compromised.” 

This reply, transmitted to M. Antoine, led to au explosion by which the 
lawyer was dumbfounded.” 

“So,” cried the rich man, “she refuses to accept a favour from me ; for, 
knowing her embarrassments, I was going to do her a favour. I was going to 
treat her like a friend, since she treated me like one. Ah! you see, Marcel, 
she is scornful, she despises me, she told mea liewhen she said thatshe thought 
highly of me! Very well, since this isthe case, I will be revenged! Yes, 
cruelly revenged ; she shall have her deserts! By heavens, I will make her 
beg my help.” 

The face of the extravagant old man was still rather handsome, and at 
this moment it looked unmistakably wicked. Marcel gazed upon him in si- 
lence. 

“* What is this new mystery?” he said to himself, scrutinizing his uncle’s 
piercing black eyes, flashing with spite and indignation. ‘Can wounded vani 
culminate in delirium? Is my uncle losing his senses? Has the abstracted, 
solitary, monotonous life that he has led so long, been too much for him? Will 
the rage that he constantly expresses against all the feelings that warm and il- 
lumine the heart, lead, in the long run, to insanity?” 

Antoine, without noticing Marcel’s scrutiny, continued vehemently,— 

“ T understand what you are all about! You want Madam Thierry to get 
the benefit of my generosity. Now, for my part, I have not the least idea of 
making a fool of myself for Mademoiselle de Meuil. For a longtime I have 
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ceased to feel either hatred or friendship for that person. Let her go to 
the devil,—I never want to hear hersspoken of again. I will pay forty 
thousand franes for the pavilion, or I will not purchase it, That is my final 
decision,” 

The affair remained in this state for several days. Madam d’Estrelle 
laughed good-humouredly at what she considered the old plebeian’s fit of insanity, 
while the latter, unknown to Marcel, acted as if his madness had reached a cli- 
max. 

Purchasing secretly the claims ofall the creditors who were threatening the 
widow of Count d’Estrelle, he put himself into a position what would enable him, 
—according to her conduct to him,—to destroy, or restore her to prosperity. 
Under a fictitious name he purchased, also, the house at Sevres, with all its rich 
and precious furniture, and put it under the charge of a housekeeper. All 
this was accomplished in a short time, and with great expenditure. Finally, one 
day, having found out from Marcel about the intimate friends of Madam 
@Estrelle, he went to call upon the Baroness d’Ancourt. The baroness received 
him in great state, but deigned, nevertheless, to listen to him attentively, when 
she learned that he had come to enable her to save Madamd’Estrelle from certain 
ruin. 
Their conversation was long and mysterious. The servants of the hotel 
d’Ancourt were very much puzzled at this conference between their haughty mis- 
tress and a sort of presuming peasant, and still more so at the nature uf the in- 
terview. Now the resounding voice of the baroness was heard breaking 
suddenly forth, and then the harsh voice of her rustic visitor; they were . 
quarrelling, in short, and their dispute was interrupted with bursts of merriment 
or mockery ; for the baroness laughed, at moments, so as to shake the 
glasses. 

An hour after, the baroness hastened to call upon Madam d’Estrelle. 

‘My dear,” she said, in an agitated voice, ‘‘I bring you five millions, or 
“Ah! an old husband, is it not so?” said Julie; you keep to your 
idea.” 

** A very old husband ; but five millions!” 

And a great name, undoubtedly ?” 

“No name at all !—a thorough plebeian ; but five millions, Julie!” 

An honest man, at least ? 

‘* He is considered so ; have you decided ?” 

‘Yes, I refuse him! Would not you dothe same? Would you respect 
me if I should do otherwise?” 

“I told him you would sayso. I ordered him out of the house. I made 
fun of him. He replied, obstinately, ‘ Five millions, madam, :five mil- 
lions.’ ” 

‘+ And he convinced you, since you have come to me !” 

“ Convinced or not, I was surprised, dazzled ; I said, like the queen, ‘ You 
urge me so strongly.’” 

“ Then you advise me to say yes?” 

‘Do not say yes, say perhaps, and reflect; I will reflect also, for, at this 
moment my head is not clear. Those millions have intoxicated me. What 
would you have? ‘The man is old,—in a little while you will be free: people 
will stop crying out against the mesalliance! besides, every one knows that. you 
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yourself are not noble. You can open drawing-rooms that will dazzle all Paris, 
and all Paris will rush to your fetes; for, when all is said, Paris has but one 
idea : to seek amusement, and go where it is to be found. You can give balls, 
concerts, private theatricals; can fill your rooms with artists, beautiful singers, 
fine talkers, brilliant people, in short, able to entertain and amuse the stupid 
eristocrats. Ah! if I had five millions,—if I had only two,—I should know 
what to do with them! Come, do not think mea fool, and do not be a coward, 
Accept vulgarity and opulence.” 

“ And the old age of the husband ?” 

“ A reason the more.” 

Julie was indignant and Amelie excited ; they quarrelled. Madam d’Ancourt 
did not tell her the name of her suitor, and Julie did not think to inquire. Fear. 
ing that her impetuous friend might compromise her by allowing her protege to 
hope, she commissioned Marcel to find out who he was, and tell him plainly of 
- refusal. Marcel went to Madam d’Ancourt to learn the name ot the mil- 
ionaire. 

‘* Ah, she has reconsidered her decision ? ”’ cried the baroness. 

No, madam, quite the contrary.” 

* Very well, you shall nct know his name. I promised on my hononr not to 
reveal it, in case he was rejected.” 

Marcel went to the hotel Melcy. He suspected the truth, but had said nothing 
to the countess, for he feared, with good reason, that she would reproach im for 
having introduced her to an insane old man. Besides, Marcel valued his uncle’s 
fortune only at two millions,—this was all that he claimed to be worth ; and still 
felt doubtful, therefore, as to whether he really was the person in question. 
He was in a measure misled by the five millions that had been dinned into 
Julie’s ears as the amount of her suitor’s fortune. 

** So, uncle,” he said, abruptly, as soon as he entered, “you are worth five 
millions? ” 

‘Why, not thirty ? ” said the old man, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ Have you 
gone crazy?” 

It was in vain that Marcel teased him with questions ; his uncle remained im- 
penetrable. A great event Lad just occurred in his establishment, that had 
really diverted his mind from his dreams of marriage, so that it was more easy 
for him to conceal the truth. The mysterious lily that he had so often contem- 
plated, watched, watered, and tended,—the flower that was to bear his name,— 
during the last few days of neglect and abandonment had suddenly put forth a 
rigorous shoot, already covered with well-swollen buds. One of these buds was 
already partly open, and within the calyx would be seen silken petals of in- 
comparable beauty,—white, lustrous, and spotted with a brilliant rose. The 
horticulturist was beside himself with joy. Animated, almost consoled for his 
matrimonial mishaps, he walked upand down his greenhouse in a state of great 
agitation, or paused to watch the opening of his flower, while he cried, again and 


again,— ! 
“ This shall be the one! This shall be the one! Iam settled. This shall 
be the Antonia Thierri; and all the amateurs of Europe, if they choose, may 
burst with rage.” 
“Upon my word,” said Marcel to himself, ‘I am more in doubt than 
—_ Is it with the Antonia or with the countess that my uncle is in 
love?” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue vanity of the horticulturist had resumed its sway over Antoine’s mind. 
Seeing this, and reflecting that he might turn his uncle’s enthusiasm to account 
for the benefit of his proteges, Marcel bestowed the greatest praise upon the 
Antonia. 

“You intend, I suppose, to send it to the Jardin des Roi,” hesaid. The 
botanists there ought to feel a great esteem for you.” 

“ They will count upon this one in vain,” replied M. Antoine. “They may 
look at it until they are tired, describe it in their beautiful language, give a © 
scientific account of it, as they say ; but the specimen is unique, and I shall not 
part from it until I have a number of offshoots.” 

“ But if it dies without propagating ?” 

‘My name will live in the cataiogues, even then.” 

“ That is not enough! If I were you, I should haveit painted, to provide 
against accidents.” 

How painted? Do people paint flowers? Oh, I understand! you mean 
that I ought to have its portrait taken! I have thought about that with my 
other rare plants ; but I have quarrelled with my brother, and the other painters 
whom I employed were fools; their daubs never satisfied me. I paid them 
a high price for their work, and afterwards cut up the canvas, or tore the 
paper.” 

“* Did you ever think of Julien ? ” 

“ Bah! Julien,—an apprentice ! ” 

“ Have you ever seen any or his work ?” 

“No, faith, nothing.” 

“Would you like me to bring you—? ” 

“No, nothing, I tell you. We have quarrelled.” 

‘Not at all. He has called upon you regularly every year, on the first of 
January, and you have always been pleased with him.” 

“That is true. He has been well brought up, he is quite sensible, and is 
good-looking. But, since I refused to advance the money to purchase the 
house at Sevres—” 

“ Julien has never blamed you, or uttered a discontented word on the subject. 
I can assure you of that, upon my honour.” 

“ That may be true, and yet he may not have the necessary talent—” 

“Hold! a small specimen will do as well as a large one. Take your mag- 
nifying glass, and look at this.” 

Marcel drew from his pocket a pretty little shell snuff-box, with a bouquet 
painted upon it in miniature, by Julien. Although this was not his style, he 
had copied one of his pictures on this microscopic scale, so as to e this 
present to Marcel; and the little painting was a veritable chef d’ceuvre. 

Uncle Antonine was tooignorant of art to appreciate its real merit ; but he 
understood the anatomy of every part of a plant as well as the most thorough 
botanist, and if his magnifying-glass did not enable him to count the stamens of 
every flower, and the nerves of every leaf, it proved to him, at least, that the 
artist, in sacrificing details to produce his general effect, had not sinned against 
nature; that he had not been led astray by any error, fancy, or heresy, contra- 
dicting the inviolable laws of creation. 
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After examining it for a long time, he asked, ingenuously, whether Julien 
could paint as large as life: and, when Marcel replied in the affirmative, decided 
that he would let him take the portrait of the Antonia Thierrii. He added, 
however, that he would require him to work under his own eyes, so that 
he might watch over him, and see that he was exact in the most minute 
details. 

**T know what these painters are!” he said; ‘‘ they want to interpret,—they 
want to do better than nature. They must have their atmosphere, light, effect! 
Ob, I remember all their stupid words! If Julien will be obedient, both of us 
together, perhaps, may succeed in producing something really beautiful. Go 
and tell him what I want, and let him hold himself in readiness to pass 
an hour here the day after to-morrow; it will be in full bloom by that 
time. 

Marcel went to consult Julien, and returned to tell Antoine that the artist 
would require two days, at least, for studying his model, and that he could not 
allow him to see his sketches until they were completed, when he would be 
willing to submit them to him and make such alteration as he desired, if he did 
not find them satisfactory. ; 

“ He is very proud,” said uncle Antoine, impatiently ; ‘look at that—he is 
already making difficulties just like his father. Does he suppose I am asking 
him to paint the flower asa favour? I intend to pay him, and will pay as 
high a price as any one, no matter who. Pray what is a day of this gentle- 
man’s labour worth?” 

“* He does not ask you to pay him. If you are pleased with what he does, 
he will ask your patronage.” 

“Tt is easy to know what that means ; he will ask ne—” 

‘Nothing at all. You shall settle the matter yourself. Every one knows 
that you are generous when you do not dislike people, and you will not dislike 
Julien when you know him better.” 

“ Very well ; let him come immediately—let him begin.” 

“* No, he is very busy to-day ; he will give you several hours, to begin with, 
to-morrow.” 

The next day, in fact, Julien began to stndy the plant, and made several 
sketches, presenting it under different aspects. M. Antoine, faithful to their 
agreement, did not see these sketches until the artist submitted them to him. 
He was more pleased than he care. to acknowledge. This conscientious manner 
of studying its structure and attitude surprised and delighted him. Julien 
talked very little ; he looked constantly at his model, and he looked at it with 
real artistic enthusiasm, as if he loved it passionately. The horticulturist began 
immediately to feel a sort of respect for him, and, as Madam Thierry had never 
told her son of her brother-in-law’s foolish conduct, as nothing in the face or 
manner of the young man indicated that he regarded his uncle with the least 
aversion, Antoine, who felt a real need of forming some human ties,—a neces- 
sity that had increased in proportion with his vanity,—conceived for him (if we 
may say so) asort of blind and unconscious friendship. 

On the second day Julien began to paint; his uncle could no longer follow 
the progress that he was making, and became uneasy. It was much worse when 
Julien declared that he must finish the painting in his studio, where the light 
was arranged to suit him, and where he had a number of little objects, all of 
which he could not remember to bring with him, and which he wanted to use. 
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It was quite a distance from the pavilion to the hotel Meley, and, on the next 
day, they would have no time to lose in coming and going; he would have to 
seize the expression of the plant on the wing, when it was in full bloom. 

But the model might be injured by being moved; the flower might wither 
prematurely, the stalk might be weakened, its freshness might be tarnished 
The artist was firm, ard uncle Antoine resolved that he would carry his 
precious Antonia to the studio himself, even at the risk of meeting Madame 
Thierry, and being forced to bow to her. 

Julien, in compelling his uncle to make this hard sacrifice, had not yielded to 
the petty caprice of a fanciful artist. He had followed the advice of Marcel, 
who was anxious to bring about a reconciliation between the opposing members 
of the family ; and who, as he could not persuade Madame Thierry to make any 
advances, thought the best plan would be to surprise her by a chance interview 
with her enemy. 

We have represented Madame Thierry as perfect,—and she really was about 
as perfect as a human being can be ;—still, however, she had one little fault. 
Although free from coquetry, from vanity, and from the weakness of thinking 
herself young, she had never really said to herself, ** I am old.’ What woman 
of her time was more sensible and clear-sighted? Her youth had bloomed 
perennially in madrigals, gallant speeches, and delicate attentions. She had 
been so pretty, and was so well-preserved! Her husband, although he had 
ruined her by his imprudence, had been in love with her up to his last day ; and 
it really seemed as if this old couple had been destined to bring Philemon and 
Baucis to life again. As she had never ceased to hear that she was still 
charming,—relatively to her age this was perfectly true,—good Madame Thierry 
nad never ceased to feel like and consider herself a woman, and, after a lapse of 
forty years, she had not forgotten how deeply her pride and dignity had been 
wounded by the pretensions of the shipowner. This rude man, who had had 
the audacity to say to her, ‘‘ Look at me. Iau rich; you can love me instead 
of my brother,” had caused her the only real mortification to which she had 
been exposed in consequence of her elopement, which the world, at the time, 
had considered an unpardonable imprudence. In after years her beauty, 
agreeable manners, and noble character, had caused her to be sought by her 
husband’s admirers. She had been able to lift her head, to triumph over pre- 
judices, and had occupied an exceptional and enviable position in public opinion. 
She had been unusually happy, therefore; but never had she forgotten this one 
insult, nor could she think of it without bitterness, It seemed to her that she 
had been contaminated once in her life, by the offers and hopes of M. 
Antoine, 

Marcel could not penetrate these subtle, feminine sentimeuts. He imagined 
that time must have taught Madame Thierry to smile at this ridiculous ad- 
venture, and that she had been perfectly sincere in declaring her readiness to 
—_ the past, so as to obtain the favour of their rich relative for 

ulien. 

Julien was not a man to covet his uncle Antoine’s wealth. He had never 
said to himself that, if he would consent to flatter him, he might look forward 
to becoming his principal heir. For a long time he had refused to ask him the 
slightest favour; but he longed to recover for bis mother the house where’ she 
had been so happy, and this desire had conquered his pride. He had resolved 
to devote his lite, if necessary, to paying his debts, and no longer blushing at 
Marcel’s efforts to persuade Antoine to advance the necessary funds. 
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Nevertheless, when he saw his uncle nearing the house, Julien reproached 
himself for having deceived his mother. He feared that the surprise would be 
too much for her, and, at the last moment, tried to prepare her for what she 
had to expect. Madame Thierry did not lose courage; but, as soon as she 
had bowed to M. Antoine, she made some excuse for going to her room, ana 
there she remained. It seemed to her impossible to endure the presence of 
this disagreeable personage. Antoine, whe had not seen her for forty years, did 
not recognise her at first, and was not sufficiently self-possessed to apologise for 
his forgetfulness. There was a gate opening from his garden into the rue de 
Babylone, quite near the pavilion, and he had taken this path to the studio. 
Unwilling to let anyone touch his variegated lily, he had brought it himself. 
He placed it himself upon the table of the little studio, he took off the great 
horn of white paper protecting it, and, when the artist began to work, took up a 
newspaper which Madame d’Estrelle sent to Madame Thierry every morning, 
and fell asleep over it in a corner of the studio. 

Julien was expecting Marcel, who had promised to try and bring about the 
— reconciliation ; but Marcel, detained by business, did not arrive. Madam 

ierry did not appear. Julien felt that he could not break the ice without, 
the help of his cousin: he did not say a word, therefore ; he worked, did his best 
and thought of Julie. 

Uncle Antoine was only asleep with half an eye. In the house of the woman 
he hated, and so near the hotel d’Estrelle, the abode of his new fancy, he felt 
restless, disturbed, agitated : he was more troubled than he would have cared to 
confess, He got up, walked to and fro, with his creaking boots ; sat down again, 
and finally, forgetting his lily for a moment, began to talk to Julien. 

“‘ How about your work,” he said ; “have you a great deal tu do?” 

“ A great deal,” replied Julien. 

** Do people pay you well?” 

“ Quite well ; I have no cause to complain.” 

“* How much do you earn a day ?” 

“ A dozen francs or so,” said Julien, smiling. 

“* That is very little; but your father made still less at your age, and I sup- 
pose you will increase your price from year to year.” : 

“I hope and intend to do so.” 

You are prudent and systematic, I am told.” 

“Yes, uncle ; I am obliged to be so.” 

‘*Do you go much into society ?” 

“T have no time to go.” 

“You know, however, persons of good family ?” 

** My father’s friends have not forgotten me.” 

“You sometimes return their visits ?” 

“* Very seldom, and only when necessary.” 

“* How about the Baroness d’Aucourt,—wlo you know her.” 

“ Merely by name,—nothiug more.” 

“She is a friend of Madam d’Estrelle ?” 

**T have no idea.” 

“* But you must know Madam d’Estrelle ?” 

‘6 No, uncle.” 

** Have you never seen lier ?” 

Never.” 
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Julien uttered this lie courageously. It seemed to him that every one was 
trying to find out his secret, and he had resolved to hide it with the most savage 
resolution. 

“That is curious,” said uncle Antoine, who, perhaps, really did feel some sus- 
picion on this point, if only to be true to his habit of suspecting eyery one: “ your 
mother spends hours, whole days, they say, in her garden, and even in her draw-' 
ing-room, and you— 

“ T am not my mother,” 

“ You mean that you are not noble.” 

“T mean that I am not of an age to seek the acquaintance of a lady who is 
living secluded, and who only receives visits from elderly persons.” 

* You regret very much, no doubt, that you are too young.” 

“On the contrary, I like very much to be young, I can assure you,” said 
Julien, laughing at his uncle’s whimsical reflections. 

Antoine, defeated, began to walk up and down the room again, with short, 
jerking steps ; again he paused, and said to Julien, — 

“ How much longer will you have to work ?” 

“Two or three hours.” 

“Can I look at the picture ?” 

“Tf you choose.” 


* Ah ah!” he cried, “‘ that is not so bad ; that begins to look like something ; 
but you are painting all the back-ground,—where will you put the name of the 
flower? I’ want it in gilt letters.” 

“Then it must not be put anywhere ; it would spoil the effect.” 

““You don’t say so! I must have my name, though!” 

“ Put it in large, blac letters, upon a medallion in relief, above or below the 
gilt frame.” 

“‘ That is a good idea, upon my word! Make a chef-d’ceuvre, and I will 
invite you to the ceremony of the baptism.” 

Bah, a ceremony!” 

“Yes; the botanists of the Jardin du Roi are going to breakfast with me to- 
morrow morning. I have invited them, and they have accepted. I am going 
to have a sort of fete ; and, as it tires me to sit here with my arms crossed, doing 
nothing, I will return to my house and see how things are going on. Take care 
of my lily ; don’t let yourself be disturbed ; work without stopping ; I will return 
inan hour.” 

Julien was working now with enthusiasm and rapidity; every stroke of his 
pencil seemed to transfer the life of the wonderful piant to the canvas. Uncle 
Antoine was struck by his aspect ; he smiled, and, becoming a little humanised, 
tapped the young man upon the shoulder, saying,— 

“ Courage, my lad, courage! Satisfy me, and you will have no cause to 
regret it.” 

He went out ; but, instead of returning to his garden, went mechanically to the 
hotel d’Estrelle. Solitude, wealth, ennui and vanity, had weakened and half- 
maddened the old man’s mind, and a world of confused ideas,—cheerful, gloomy, 
and audacious,—were whirling wildly through his brain. 

“* T was wrong,” he said, ‘*to confide my suit to that foolish baroness. She 
ee ier part badly, and did not even mention my name! She said that 

was an old plebeian, and that was all; the little countess never imagined that 
the person referred to was a well-preserved man whom she herself had praised 
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for his good health and good looks,—a man whom she knows to be generous and 
great, and whose talents as an agricultural amateur and producer of rare plants 
are not to be despised. I must end the affair one way or the other: I will offer 
myself, and find out whether I am to love or hate her.” 

He entered the hotel boldly, and asked to speak to the countess on business. 
She hesitated for a moment whether to admit him. Knowing that he was 
whimsical, and thinking him a monomaniac, she would have preferred to have 
Marcel present at the interview. But she knew how sensitive her old neighbour 
was, and fearing that she might injure Madame Thierry’s interests by offending 
him, allowed him to enter. Madame d’Estrelle was alone ; but she would have 
considered it absurdly prudish to feel alarmed about a tete-a-tete with an old 
man, well known for the austerity of his manners. 

The rich man had called upon her prepared for battle: he imagined that he 
would have to fight to obtain an interview. When he found, on the contrary, 
that he was admitted without opposition, after two minutes’ delay, when he saw 
that his beautiful neighbour received him kindly and affably, although with a little 
reserve, his courage abandoned him. Like all people who live in the world of 
their own thoughts, unchecked and uncontrolled, no one could be bolder in form- 
ing plans. It was his audacity that had enriched him, and he confided in it. 

But, as he had always acted from behind a curtain as it were, he was as 
incapable of taking a step upon the stage of social life, or of conversing with a 
womat, as he would have been of commanding a ship, or conducting negociations 
with the Algonquins. He grew pale, stammered, put his hat on after taking it 
off, and, in short, was so agitated, that Madame d’Estrelle felt surprised and 
distressed, and was obliged to come to his assistance by referring at once to the 
subject which she supposed to be the object of his visit. 

** So, my neighbour,” she said kindly, “‘ we are at odds about this unfortunate 
pavilion, which I had hoped would be the means of bringing us to a good under- 
standing and making us friends. Do you know that I feel like scolding you, and 
that I consider you very unreasonable ?” 

** Oh, it is well known that I am a fool,” replied Antoine, morosely, “ I hear 
it so often that I shall end by believing it.” 

“ T only ask to be undeceived,” replied Julie; “‘can you give me any good © 
rane for accepting the sort of present that you offerme? I defy you to 
do so!” 

** You defy me! Then you want me to speak. The reason is clear enough, 
—i feel an interest in you!” 

“ You are very gcod,” said Julie, with a smile, in which there was a touch of 
irony, but—” 

* It is just so, countess; you are a person that one cannot help thinking 
about, and so I thought about you,—what the devil would you have? I said 
to myself, ‘ it is a pity a person so,—a lady who,—a person of good family, in a 
word, should be in the hands of the bailiffs. I am only a plebeian, but I am not 
such a miser as the fine gentlemen and the fine ladies of her family.’ That is 
why I said what I did say ; but you misunderstood it all, which proves that 
you despise me.” 

“* You are mistaken in that! ” cried the countess; “despise you for wanting 
to do a goud action? No! a hundred times No! It would he impos- 
sible!” 

“Then why refuse my offer ? ” 
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“ Listen tome, Monsieur Thierry ; will you give me your word of honour, 
as an honest man, that you are perfectly convinced of the sincerity,—the per- 
sonal disinterestedness,—of my conduct towards you ? ”’ 

“ Yes, madam, I give you my word of honour. The devil! do you suppose 
otherwise, that I should ever have come to see you again ? ” 

** Very well, accept your offer,” said Julie, holding out her hand ; “ but 
upon one condition—that you will give me back your friendship.” 

Old Antoine was completely beside himself, when he felt this little soft hand in 
his hard dry palm. He had a sort of vertigo ; and, as he did not know what to 
do with this woman’s hand,—to kiss ithe would have thought an impropriety, 
and he dared not press it,—he let it drop, and stammered out his thanks in a 
very confused manner, but with heartfelt emotion. 

‘Since you treat me as if I were conferring a favour upon you,” said Ma- 
dam d’Estelle, ‘‘ I warn you that I shall become exacting. I really need only 
twenty thousand francs for the present ; let mel offer the other twenty thousand 
from you to Madam Thierry.” 

“No, no! it cannot be!” said Antoine, losing his tem per: “she would re- 
fuse. ‘That woman detests me! I have just paid her a visit. She turned her 
back upon me, and went and hid in her garret.”’ ° 

‘You must have wronged her in some way, my neighbour.” 

“Never! If she tries to make you think otherwise—let her say what she 
likes—I am an honest man !” 

“ She has never said otherwise.” 

“ Has she never spoken to you about me? Come, now—tell me the truth— 
upon your honour.” 

Upon my honour, never!” 

‘“‘ Then,—stop a moment !—tell her to respect me as she ought, and don’t 
talk about giving herm oney that belongs to you ; for,—the devil take me,—if 
you make much of me, and don’t blush to acknowledge my friendship, I will give 
her,—yes, I will give her a pretty present! I will buy her house at Sevres. 
There! What will vou say to that ? ” 

“J will say, M. Thierry,” cried Madame d’Estelle, deeply touched, “ that 
you are the best of men.” 

“The best in truth ?’’ cried the rich man, so flattered that he was like a per- 
son intoxicated ;—** the best, do you say ?” 

‘“* Yes,—the best rich man that I know.” 

“That is something worth while! Will you breakfast at my house, to-mor- 
row with some savants,—some very famous and learned men,—and witness a 
baptism? Will you be godmother, and accept me as godfather ?”’ 

“Yes, at what hour ?” 

At neon.” 

*“ I will go,—but in the company of some lady, since you have persons at your 
house whom I do not know.—I will go with—” 

“My sister-in-law. I see what is coming !” 

“ Very well,—do you forbid it? ” 

“ Forbid it? Do you know that you talk as if I were your master?” he 
said, with a sort of mysterious fatuity. . 

“ As if you were my father ?” replied Julie, frankly. 

An unchaste old man would have been wounded by this speech, but Antoine 
was chaste in his folly; we can aflirm, positively, unat he was not in love with 
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Julie ; it was the countess only who was the object of his passion. Whether 
she was his adopted daughter, or his wife, mattered little to him. Provided 
that he could show her off to his solemn company on the next day,—to the 
savants,—Marcel, Julien,to Madam Thierry above all, and to all his gardeners ; 
—provided that he could see her leaning upon his arm or seated at his table. 
talking to him with filial friendship, without any fear of what the world might 
say,—provided that all this might be, it seemed to him that he would be per- 
fectly happy. 

*‘And if Tam not contented even then,” he thought,—talking .to himself 

about himself, with a sort of ineffable tenderness —“I shall have time cnough 
to tame her, and lead her to think about marriage ufterwards; and when she 
has sacrificed her title to be my wife, we will see then whether the name of 
Thierry the elder will not be worthy to stand by that of my brother, ‘Thierry 
the painter! ” 
__ ‘Since you are so gracious,” he said to Julie, ‘I will be gracious also. I 
will do whatever you wish. I commission you, for example, to give my invita- 
tion to Madam Andre Thierry, and if she prevents you from keeping your ap- 
pointment to-morrow, tell her that I will never pardon her in all my life.” 

“TI will take charge of her, my neigbour. Farewell, until to-morrow ; have 
no fear!” 

“* Would it annoy you to say my friend?” replied Antoine, whose tongue 
was loosened by his secret happiness. 

“It would not annoy me at all,” replied Julie, laughing; ‘I will call you so 
to-morrow, if you keep your word.” 

“You will call me so—publicly ?” 

“ Publicly—and with all my heart.” 

The old man went away reeling lixe a drunken man. In the street he talked 
to himself in a loud voice; his eyes flashed, and he made emphatic gestures. 
The passers-by took him for an escaped lunatic. 

He followed the wall of the hotel d’Estrelle mechanically, for his first idea 
was to return to the studio, in order to see whether Julien was at work, and 


whether his lily was safe. Suddenly he remembered that the Baroness d’An- . 


court might ruin all his hopes, by revealing to Madam d’Estrelle the name of 
the suitor whose cause she had espoused. Evidently Julie suspected nothing ; 
she had no reason to imagine that her old neighbour was acting from an inte- 
rested motive. He might gradually lead her toaccept him as her husband, by 
impressing her duly with his wealth and magnificence ; but he had wanted to go 
too fast, and had come very near spoiling everything. Since the baroness was 
not opposed to him, he must go to her house before doing anything else, tell her 
how matters stood, and urge her to be silent. He called a carriage that was 
passing, and ordered the coachman to drive to the hotel d’ Ancourt. 

Julie was deeply moved ; like every generous person who has sought to inspire 
a good deed, and has carried her point, she lost all sense of her own personality 
in her sincere joy at what she had accomplished. Impatient to announce the 
important news to Madam Andre, and make her promise to be her chaperon at 
the breakfast at the hotel Meley, she threw a light mantle of violet silk over her 
shoulders, and,—so utterly had she forgotten herself,—ran towards the pavilion. 
She thought no more of Julien than if he had never existed ; or, at all events, 
did not remember that it was her duty to avoid him. She had never clearly 
understood how serious a matter this was; and, in her eagerness to see his 
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mother, would not probably have hesitated, even if she had remembered it. 
Besides, she was alone. ‘There was no one in the drawing-room, no one iu the 
garden. Would the roses be scandalized at her imprudence? Would the 
nightingales cry over the walls that Madam d’Kstrelle had entered a house 
where she might, perhaps, meet a young man whom she had never seen ? 

Julien, at this moment, had no time to be watching for Julie’s approach. He 
was wholly absorbed in his work, The lily could not promise to remain fresh 
and unchanged, until he had given the last touch to his picture. Madam Thierry 
was in her room with Marcel ; he had arrived finally, and, after exchanging a 
few words with Julien, had gone to converse with his aunt. He wanted to lec- 
ture her, to make her confess, and to persuade her that the cause of her dislike to 

“M. Antoine ought to remain concealed, as it had hitherto been, from the young 
artist. 

Madam @’Estrelle struck lightly at the door of the pavilion. A great waggon, 
loaded with broken stones, was passing at this moment in the street. The noise 
of the wheels, the cries of the driver, and the cracking of the whip, completely 
drowned her feeble knock. Eager to see Madam Thierry before some surly mes- 
sage from the whimsical Antoine had informed her of his plans, and perhaps made 
her unwilling to agree tothem, Madam d’Estrelle opened the outer door boldly; she 
opened a second dvor, and found herself in Julien’s studio, alone and face to face 
with the young artist; he had placed his model in the light streaming from the win- 
dow above this door, and Julie entered in a blaze of glory ; it seemed as if she 
had come to him in a ray of sunshine. 

Julien was so little prepared for this vision, that he came very near falling, as 
if thunderstruck. The blood rushed to his heart, and his face became whiter 
than M. Antoine's lily. He could neither speak nor bow ; he stood motionless, 
with his pallet in his hand, his eyes fixed,—absolutely petrified. 

Did the beautiful countess experience any corresponding emotion? At the 
sight of this young man, whose beauty was so faultless,—that type of beauty in 
which the nobility of the lines is only exceeded by the intelligence of the expres- 
sion,—what took place in her heart and soul? Her first feeling was one of in- 
stinctive respect ; for Julien was not unknown to her, She had heard all about his 
honest and self-sacrificing life, his patient industry, at the same time so ardent 
and regular, his filial love, his noble sentiments ; she knew how wall he deserved 
the friendship and esteem of his devoted friends. She had sometimes felt a curi- 
osity to see him: and, either because she considered it childish, or from a vague 
presentiment that their meeting would be dangerous to her peace, had for- 
bidden herself to yield to this desire. 

Why investigate further? Itis enough that her heart was fully prepared for 
the reception of the sentiment that was to govern her life. She experienced a 
terrible shock. The agitation by which Julien was paralysed overcome her also, 
and she remained for a moment as silent and motionless as he. 

If any one had seen this beautiful couple, just as they had come from the hand 
of God, in some region unaccessible to social prejudices, meeting under the simple 
and glorious conditions reigning in an unfallen world, they would have said, with- 
out hesitation, that they had been destined for each other ; that God had made this 
superb man jor this charming woman, this tender and true woman for this ardent 
and proud man. In Julie, all was grace, tenderness, and sweetness ; Julien was 
full of passion and magnanimity. When they beheld each other at last, in the 
radiance of the May sunshine, humid with the perfumes of a new life, each of 
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them, as with an irresistible ery of love, pronounced, in their souls, the names 
that destiny (as if they had been intended to have only one name) had given 
them,—Julie, Julien ! 

Upon either side a great effurt was necessary, before they could remember the 
social business by which they were separated. 

“Ah me!” thought Jnlie; “this is the young painter. I thought he was a 
demi-god.’ 

“Alas!” said Julien to himself, “ this is the great lady. I thought she was 
half myself.” 

The countess was the first to bow, and asked whether he was not M. Julien 
Thierry. He bowed deeply saying, with an expression of hypocritical doubt,— 

“Madam the Countess <’Estrelle ? ” 

Mockery! As if these questions were necessary to enable them to under- 
stand each other. 

“ Has your mother gone out ?” said the countess, 

“No, madam. I will go and call her.” 

And Julien did not stir ; his feet seemed nailed to the floor. 

“She is with my cousin, Marcel Thierry,” he added. ‘ Shall Task him 
also to come down and receive the orders— ? ” 

“ Do not disturb either of them! If you will show me the way, I will go to 
your mother’s room. But wait,’”’ she added, seeing that Julien was incapable of 
moving ; ‘it will be better, perhaps, to prepare your mother. I did not see her 
yesterday ! she may not be well.” 

‘She is a little unwell, it is true.” 

“«Then,—yes, you must prepare her for a surprise,—an agreeable surprise, 
God be praised !—but one by which she might be agitated. Make her under- 
stand, gently, that I bring great and good news in regard to the house at 
Sévres.” 

Julien could not resist his desire to thank Madam d’Estrelle. His presence 
of mind had somewhat returned. He blessed her for what she had done for his 
mother, in terms as heartfelt as they were delicately expressed. Julie was deeply 
moved, but not surprised. With his reputation, and his irresistable face, Julien 
could not have spoken otherwise. After this the ice was broken, and all cere- 
mony forgotten. Distrust would have seemed a mutual insult. They talked 
together for a moment with extraordinary ease and familiarity. 

“It affords me happiness to have rendered your mother a service,” said 
Julie, “‘ you know this well. She must have told you how well I love her!” 

** You are right to love her! you will never repent giving her your friendship. 
Her heart is worthy of yours.” 

**] wish I could feel that I was worthy of her confidence. Oh, she has told 
me about you! I know that you worship her, and God will bless you for your 
devoted, filial love.” 

“He has blessed me already, since you tell me that I deserve His 
blessing.” 

“T tell you so most heartily. Why should I hesitate to say so? There are 
so few who are wholly worthy of our esteem.” 

“There are those whose esteem is so great a favour, that to obtain it you 
would accept the hate and scorn of all the rest of the world.” 

“Oh! you only say that out of politeness; you do not know me sufli- 
ciently —”’ 
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“Youare mistaken, madam,—I know your goodness, the nobleness of your 
soul, the kindness of your heart. I could not fail to understand you unless I 
were both deaf and blind. And you, who scatter blessings upon all who sur- 
round you, cannot feel surprised to have inspired one whom you do not know 
with humble admiration and gratitude.” 

It seemed to Julie that the very air she breathed was on fire. She tried, 
mechanically, to recover herself, but had not the courage to withdraw from this 
dangerous Conversation. 

“Will you also be glad,” she said, “to regain the house where you were 
brought np?” 

“T shall be glad for my poor mother’s sake, most certainly ; but not upon 
my own account.” 

“Do you like Paris so well?” 

not at all ;—but—” 

Julien’s kindling eyes, darkened by a cloud of emotion, expressed clearly 
enough what he thought. Julie understood only too well. She tried to speak 
of something else; she looked at the artist’s sketches, she praised his talent,— 
that talent which had been revealed to her at the same time with his love ;—she 
tried to tell him that she understood his art, but, in fact, it was his passion that 
she understood, and every word which they uttered betrayed their real preoc- 
cupation. The agitation of the one was communicated to the other ; both be- 
came so confused that they scarcely knew what they were saying; and finally 
Madam d’Estrelle turned to M. Antoine’s lily, so as to have something to talk 
about. 

“ What a beautiful flower!” she said; ‘and how fragrant it is!” 

“Do you like it?” cried Julien. And, with the impetuosity of a lover 
intoxicated with joy, he broke the stalk of the Antonia Thierrii, and offered the 
superb stem to Julie ! 

The countess had no idea of the interest attaching to this plant ; she had not 
seen Marcel for several days; and, as Madame Thierry never mentioned her 
brother-in-law when she could help it, she had not heard it spoken of. Invited 
toa baptism on the following day at the hotel Meley, she had concluded, 
naturally, that the object of M. Antoine’s solicitude was the child of some retired 
gardener, She was far enough from imagining that Julien, in breaking this 
flower, severed all ties with his uncle, and cast his whole future,—a future, 
perhaps, of wealth and prosperity,—at the feet of his idol. 

She uttered a cry of terror and surprise, however, at the artist’s rash 
act. 

** Ah, mon Dieu!” she said; what have you done? Your model” ? 

“T have finished,” replied Julien, eagerly. 

“No, you have not finished ; I can see that plainly !” 

“T will finish it without a model; I know it by heart !” 

For an instant, love of his art resumed its dominion over him; and, as he 
cast upon the lily a last glance of intellectual possession, Julie replaced it upon 
Pe stem, and said gaily and gracefully, with careless ease and self-forget- 
ulness,— 

“T will hold it,—finish ! it will not fade immediately. Come, make haste! 
Your picture is so beautiful! I shall never forgive myself for having interrupted 
you. Work,—I wish it!” 

“You wish it?” said Julien, distractedly. 
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There was a second piece of canvas behind his picture; this he seized, and 
working with ardour, with fury, he sketched and painted the lovely and delicate 
hand ot Madam d’Estrelle. ‘Ihe lily made no progress. Jalie, although she 
knew it not, was holding it in vain, while waiting until it should bow its proud 
head never to be lifted again. 

Oh, uncle Antoine, where were you while such a crime, without remorse and 
without terror, was being committed, under the eye of a sleeping or malicious 
Providence ? 

A slight sound upon the staircase recalled Julie to herself; it was Marcel, 
who was coming to tell Julien that his mother had consented to see M. Thierry 
on his return. Madam d’Estrelle,ashamed of being surprised alone with the artist, 
and on terms of such strange fumiliarity, planted the stem of the lily hurriedly in 
the light, moist earth of the vase. The Antonia did not seem aware of what had 
occurred, and remained fresh and beautiful. Marcel entered, and took no notice 
of the catastrophe. 

The presence of the countess surprised him sufficiently ; the latter was exceed- 
ingly disconcerted at meeting him, and Julien perceived this. He immediately 
conquered his emotion, with a manly effort, and informed Marcel that the countess 
had just entered, and wished to speak to his mother. At the same time he offered 
Julie a chair, as if she had not yet been seated ; and, bowing respectfully, went 
to inform Madam Thierry of her presence. 

Madam 4d’ Estrelle was infinitely grateful to the artist for his presence of mind. 
This slight indication showed her that she was not dealing with a child, capable 
of compromising her by his awkwardness and simplicity, but with a man,— 
watchful, and armed at all points,—ready to defend her from every danger, to 
preserve her, if necessary, from her own rashness. She loved him with her whole 
heart ; and she felt that he was the master of her destiny, since there was 
already a secret between them, to be concealed from the scrutinising gaze of 
their mutual friends, 

While she was giving Marcel a rapid resume of her conversation with M. 
Antoine, Julien entered his mother’s room. His face was so radiant, that she 
cried,— 

**Mon Dieu! how beautiful you are to-day. What has happened?” 

Madame d’Estrelle is below,” said Julien; ‘‘ she brings you joy and con- 
solation. She has persuaded M. Antoine to purchase your house. Quick! put 
on your cap, and come and thank your good angel.” ; 

Surprised and delighted as Madame ‘Thierry was, she was at thesame time 
deeply grieved. Her mother’s eye could no longer be deceived: she saw 
plainly the repressed passion concealed by Julien’s apparent frankness, and was 
so moved that she burst into tears. 

“ How now! how now! what is the matter?” cried Julien. ‘ My poor 
mother, you who have always been so courageous in misfortune, can you be so 
overcome by joy? No matter! Let your eap hang, since you cannot fasten it, 
and come as you are. Madame d’Estrelle will like to see you shed such tears 
as these; they will not trouble her,—come !” 

“Julien! Julien! I am not weeping for joy alone; my heart is oppressed by 
sorrow, and, above all, by fear.” 

“You are afraid that you will have to thank M. Antoine! Nonsense, 
mother! That is too childish,— ome!” 

Madame ‘Thierry was ready to faint. Julien was almost angry with her, for 
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her emotion was making him lose the precious moments,—seconds that he 
might have passed by Julie’s side. Marcel, who was delighted with the good 
news that the countess had brought, became impatient, in his turn, at his aunt’s 
detay, and came up stairs to hasten her. Julie remained alone in the studio, 
therefore, fur several moments. 

i These moments,—swiftly as they passed,—counted in after years like an age 
n her life, for they brought her a divine revelation ; the light flashed into her 
soul in a single dazzling flame. ‘ Your happiness is found,” said an inward 
voice, endowed with sovereign authority; ‘it is here. A devoted love,—a 
simple, retired, domestic life;—it is this, and this alone, that can make you 
happy. Julien’s mother experienced this happiness during the whole period of 
her youth. Intercourse with the world and wealth did not add to her felicity. 
They diminished it rather, by withdrawing her from her domestic life. Forget 
the world,—it is worth your while. Have done for ever with a past that has 
misled you, and brought you into conflict with yourself. Reconcile yourself to 
your origin,—derived from the middle classes far more than from the nobility ; 
with your conscience, which reproaches you with having been carried away by 
a desire for worldly glory, and for having yielded to the threats of ambitious 
parents; seek the grace of God, who abandons the worldly-minded ; be true, 
be strong,—like this young man who worships you, aad who has just revealed 
to you, in a single glance, the grandest, the noblest passion that you will ever 
inspire.” 

While listening to this mysterious voice of her own soul, Julie gazed around 
her, and was surprised to feel her agitation succeeded by a sense of divine 
repose. This was due, in part, to a very simple, natural phenomenon. Julie 
was short-sighted; and in this room, so much smaller than the apartments to 
which she was accustomed, she could see, in spite of her defective vision, all 
the details of every object that surrounded her. The pavilion Louis XIII. was 
a very humble abode; but, in spite of its simplicity, it was fitted up with 
artistic taste and elegance. The building, in itself, was well proportioned. In 
the deep and large embrasures of the windows, as in a little sanctuary, the widow 
had placed her arm-chair, her spinning-wheel, her candle-stand, and her foot- 
stool,—giving this part of the studio the aspect of a Flemish interior; the rest 
of the room had been thoroughly repaired, although with the strictest economy. 
The wainscoting was painted gray, and was perfectly plain, except for a few 
panels, whose lines were straight throughout, but harmoniously proportioned ; 
the ceiling was white, and, although not very high, it was not so low as to be 
oppressive: above each door was an oval garland carved in wood, of quiet 
leafage, and painted, like the headings of the panels, of a darker gray than the rest 
of the woodwork, T'wo or three valuable flower and fruit-pieces by Andre Thierry, 
several sketches, and two little studies, by Julien, hung upon the walls. On 
a bracket, opposite a mirror, stood a largé vase of Roman Porcelain, full of 
natural flowers and long vines, gracefully arranged, and falling to the floor. A 
little carpet before the sofa, two or three easels, shells, boxes of insects, statu- 
ettes and engravings upon a large table, plain oak furniture, and a harp—the 
only costly object to be seen,—its worn gilt strings glittering in a dark corner,— 
completed the simple interior. Certainly there was nothing elegant or luxurious 
inall this, but an air of exquisite neatness and taste gave a charm to the quiet 
room, and the soft, dreamy light made you feel inclined to reverie. The lilacs 
growing in thick masses so near the house, and the curtains before the lower 
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part of the windows, made the studio a little dark. But there was something in 
this greenish light that was strangely poetical, and a sentiment of holy meditation 
seemed floating in the atmosphere, that penejrated Julie’s very soul. What 
more would be necessary than such a retreat as this,—so modest, so humble,— 
to enable her to enjoy spiritual happiness,—the eternal ecstacy of a true moral 
life? What did Julie care for sumptuous furniture, etageres loaded with a 
thousand baubles that she never looked at,—blue ceilings spangled with stars of 
gold over her head, Gobelins carpets under her feet, Sevres vases to hold her 
bouquets, liveried lackeys to announce her friends, boxes of Chinese fans, and 
caskets full of diamonds ? They had amused her only for a day; can play- 
things distract a weary heart ? Julien’s simple and lavorious life,—his touching 
devotion to his mother,—his secret, humble love,—as he himself had called it, 
—was there not something in all this, purer and greater than she could ever 
hope to find in the life and devotion of a frivolous and blaze seigneur ? 

A sparrow that Julien had tamed, and which lived in freedom upon the 
neighbouring trees, flew into the studio, and lighted familiarly upon her shoul- 
der. She was amazed ; in this simple incident she saw for a moment a prodigy, 
—an ancient augury,—an omen of happiness or victory! She was really in- 
toxicated. 

-Madam Thierry entered the room at last, in the utmost agitation. She had 
insisted upon being allowed to speak to the countess alone. She threw herself 
at her feet, and, obliged by her to rise, spoke as follows :— 

“« You are good as an angel,my beautiful neighbour. May God bless you a 
thousand times! But I must show you my griefas wel! as my joy; my son, 
my dear Julien, will be lost, unless he quickly renounces the hope of ever seeing 
you again. He loves you, madam,—loves you distractedly. When he told me 
that he had only seen you from a distance, he was deceiving me ; he sees you 
every day ; he gazes at you by stealth—he intoxicates himself, kills himself by 
gazing upon you. He no longer eats, no longer sleeps; he is sad, his eyes 
are hollow, he isconsumed by fever. He has never loved—but I know how he 
will love—how he loves already. His is a nature full of enthusiasm, faith, 
devotion. Discourage him, madam, if it is possible. Do not look at him—do 
not speak to him—never see him again. Have pity upon him and upon me, 
Never come to our house again; absence, perhaps, will cure him. If it does 
not cure him, I do not know what I shall do to keep from dying of grief.” 

Madam Thierry’s voice was stifled with sobs; and these sobs telling so elo- 
quently of the sincerity of her grief, fell upon Julie’s heart like a blow. Her 
dream of happiness,—must it not vanish before this maternal despair? The 
delicious reverie by which she had been lulled to forgetfulness, was it not a fan- 
tastic delusion, at which sbe herself would smile as soon as she crossed the 
threshold of her hote:? Had she really resolved to forsake the world for ever, 
and throw herself into the arms of a man whom she had just seen for the first 
time? It was absurd to think of such a thing; and Madam Thierry was a 
thousand times right in regarding it as impossible. Julie made an effort to enter 
into her state of feeling, and to throw off her momentary infatuation; but the 
charm of that moment of madness must have been potent indeed, fur the idea of 
submitting again to reason seemed to rend her heart; and, instead of replying to 
the poor mother with dignity and good sense,—instead of trying to reassure her, 
—she threw herself into her arms, and, like her, burst into tears. 

Madam Thierry was so surprised by these tears, that she felt as if she would 
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go frantic. She dared not ask the countess to explain her emotion, and, more- 
over, she had no time to do so; Julien and Marcel entered. 

“Come, my dear mother,” Julien said, “ you are crying altogether too much. 
You have forgotten to thank Madam d’Estrelle, I am sure, and to arrange your 
plans. Marcel has just told me that you must express your gratitude to M. 
Thierry in person, and that you must go to-mcrrow to his house, so as— ” 

Julie had turned her face to the window, and was trying to conceal and dry 
her tears without attracting observation ; Julien, who had been watching her, 
saw at this moment what she was about. He repressed a ery, and involuntarily 
took a step towards her. Marcel, who perceived the strange agitation of the 
two women, and who could only suppose that Madam Thierry was suffering from 
a nervous attack, and had said something to agitate the countess, took up 
Julien’s interrupted sentence, so as to renew the conversation. 

“« Yes, yes,” he said; “‘ we must go to-morrow, so as to witness the baptism 
of—” 

Marcel was like Julien ; he remained with his eyes fixed and mouth open, un- 
able to articulate another word; for, happening to glance, not upon Julie, but 
upon the plant that he was about to name, he saw it reduced to a cluster of 
bulbs and a broken stem, damp with the sap oozing slowly forth, and failing in 
great drops, like tears. 

“ Where is it?” he cried, stupefied. ‘* What have you done withit? Great 
God, Julien, what have you done with the Antonia?” 

No one replied. Madam Thierry looked at Julien ; he gazed steadily at 
Madam d’Estrelle, while Madam d’Estrelle, who was ignorant of the whole 
affair, did not know what to think of the lawyer’s strange alarm. 

** What are you looking for ?” she said, rising. And,as she rose, the An- 
tonia, which, when she had been left alone in the studio, she had taken from the 
vase and placed tenderly upon her lap, fell at her fect. 

Madam Thierry understood at once the real state of the case. Marcel was 
not so clear-sighted. 

“ Ah, madam,” he cried, ‘‘ to any one else who had caused this accident, I 
should say that she bad ruined us! But what can I say to you? And, after 
all, why need we be afraid of the consequences of your act? Uncle Antoine 
will never visit his anger upon you! You did not know what you were doing ; 
Julien did not tell you!” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Madam Thierry, “ Julien explained nothing to our 
benefactress ; but she must see for herself that every one in this house is not 
reasonable, and that, while wishing to serve us, she runs the risk of aggravating 
our sorrows—” 

“It is you, mother, who are not reasonable,” cried Julien, vehemently. 
“ Really, I do not understand you to-day! You are tov much excited; your 
words betray your thoughts, It seems to me, that instead of thanking Madame 
d’Estrelle, you have been imparting to her abzurd fancies—” 

Julien scolded his mother, who began to cry again. Marcel, seeing Madame 
’Estrelle’s astonishment, took her apart, and in three words gave her the key 
to the mystery, and at the same time the palpable proof, as it were, of the young 
artist’s ardent passion. Deeply moved at first, she collected her strength, and 
recovered her presence of mind, to avert the blow that threatened the family. 

** Leave it all to me,” she said to Madam Thierry, with assumed cheerful- 
ness ; “I will take everything upon myself; it was 1 who committed the fault, 
and it is my duty, therefore, to repair it.” 
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“The fault! what fault?” cried Julien. 

“Yes, yes; I took a fancy to the flower and begged you for it. No! that 
is not it; howdull Iam! It was I who picked it, yes,—a foolish fancy in a 
moment of abstraction!—You were not here. I am near-sighted, awkward! 
I will explain it all to your uncle. Mon Dieu! what do you suppose he wi 1} 
do? He will not beat me. He is not so wicked ?”’ 

« Alas,” said Madam Thierry, “‘ unfortunately he is very wicked when he is 
offended ; and if he knew that Julien had committed this sacrilege—’, 

«Tt really was Julien, then?” said Marcel, astounded in his turn. ‘“ It is 
incomprehensible ! ” 

“‘ Certainly it was I, and I alone,” replied Julien: ‘‘ there is nothing strange 
in that—” 

«You are mistaken! ” said Marcel in a low voice, perceiving, at last, the 
real cause of the misfortune. “ You are too audacious, my lad; and you must 
have become both heartless and frivolous, to have sacrificed thus your mother’s 
fature, and your own, without mentioniong that Madam d’Estrelle is to» good, 
and ought rather to have put you in your right place.” 

“Silence, Marcel, silence!” said Julien. ‘‘ You do not know what you are 
talking about ; you do not understand—” 

‘« T understand only too well,” said Marcel ; “‘and, on my honour, I am like 
your mother now,—I say that you have lost your senses—’’ 

This dialogue was carried on in the recess of the window, where Marcel had 
led Julien, while the two ladies stood together by the despoiled vase, talking in 
low voices, and without well knowing what they were saying. Madam Thierry 
tried mechanically to plant anew the stem of the decapitated lily, and Madam 
d@’Estrelle sought to console her in vain, for her greatest trouble was not the 
loss of the Antonia, but rather the storm of passion that had led to its loss. 
Suddenly Julien, who was in the habit of watching the curtain, and glancing at 
the crevice through which he saw into the garden, started violently, 
Seizing Marcel by the arm, and motioning him to be silent, he said in a 
whisper— 

“ Be quiet, for the love of God! Some one is listening.” 
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“The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or god-like, bond or free.” 


iy that ancient garden situated in the mystic Orient, and watered by the 

Hiddekel and Euphrates, it was announced to woman, “‘ Thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” From that portentous moment 
down to the latest ** Woman’s Rights Convention,” the question of her sphere has 
been alike unsettled and unsettling ; while woman herself has been a never-ending 
trouble and a puzzle to the whole human race. 

There are certain wise ones who, judging by their frequent reference to the 
above declaration, would seem to have pondered it more profoundly than any 
other portion of the Sacred Word. Yet, from their mode of applying it, they 
appear unconscious that it is not a mandate, but a part of the primeval curse 
deposing woman from her normal condition of high and pure companionship. 
The state of subjection into which she was thus brought was a bitter growth of 
that Upas planted in Eden by rebellious hands, and whose noxious branches 
have never ceased to scatter blight and mildew over every goodly thing. 

If we wish for an index of the civilisation of any country, we have only to 
ascertain the condition of its women. And in proportion as, under the influence 
of Christianity, man rises to a higher moral and religious plane, in the same 
proporticn shall we find woman approaching her primal relation to him, 

In considering the question of woman’s sphere, it may be well to glance at 
some of the different views which have been held concerning her. There have 
been those who have thought her just good enough to bear to man children, but 
not to have any control over them ; to cook his food, but not to eat it with him ; 
to carry his burdens, but not to share his comforts ; in short, to be his slave and 
his football, she getting all the kicks and he all the coppers. 

Others have enshrined her as an earthly divinity—a glimpse of whom, at the 
lattice-window of her antique turret, has nerved their hearts to war and their 
hands to fight ; whose scarf they have worn as a puissant talisman, and one of 
whose tresses has proved a perpetual inspiration. But what, then, were these 
divinities, of such potent influence to keep their knights in perpetual turmoil 
with one another and with all mankind? Alas! they were the merest nonen- 
ties—fit for nothing under the sun but to embroider tapestry and scarfs. 

Again, there have been those who, regarding woman as easily tempted and 
also a tempter, for dear purity’s sake, have thrust her into the narrow cell of 
sume sacred enclosure ; and four themselves—on the principle, doubtless, that 
“discretion is the better part of valour”—thcy have fled for protection to holy 
convent-walls. 

Others, not a few, are boid enough to expose themselves to woman’s blandish- 
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ments, and willing enough to take infinite pains to win her affections ; but who, 
the moment she is brought under marital sway, ascend from the footstool of sweet 
persuasion and adoring homage to the unlovely heights of a cool and domineering 
selfishness. Because they feed and clothe, they have, forsooth, a perfect right 
to oppress her. Because she is privileged to wear their name, she must be con- 
tent to bear whatever of churlishness they choose to inflict. At the altar, they 
vow to love and cherish her as their own soul ; but they soon break down her 
spirits, destroy the delicate bloom of her affections, and gradually turn her into 
a mere household machine. 

This ill-treatment is sometimes manifested wilfully, from an ingrained over- 
bearing egotism, and sometimes thoughtlessly, in the thousand-and-cne trifling 
but sure indications that the husband is as far removed from the lover as the 
north pole fromthe south. One thing is certain: such a husband was never a 
paragon of a brother ora son. Wrongs of this sort usually begin in boyhood, by 
casting slurs upon the other sex, saying of a sister, ‘‘ She is nothing but a girl,” 
and defying the authority of a mother. And the sons of such a man will be 
likely to imitate their father’s example, treating their mother and sisters as he 
treated his, and, in their turn, becoming selfish and tyrannical husbands. 

What a fate for their wives! But let them give God thanks that the old law 
in Blackstone is null, which gave a man ‘‘ the right, for due cause, to chastise 
his wife with a stick as thick as the thumb;” and not only this, but, “‘ with a 
halter round her neck, to sell her in the cattle-market as if she were a mare.” 
Yet it is only a few years siuce a sale of this kind took place in England. The 
certificate of transfer was published in the “ Worcester Chronicle,” by which it 
appears, that the wife who was sold was the only one of the parties who could 
write her name, the two men signing the instrument by their mark. 

There is still another class—modern copies of the medieval knights—men 
who, in theory, whatever may be their practice, regard woman as something 


bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


In their view, she is alike unfitted for head or hand work, except of the most airy, - 
graceful kind. The writing a book would be an inefface able stain upon her 
loveliness. On no account can she be permitted to ventu re far into the fields of 
knowledge. She may nibble along the surface, may plucuk from the common 
branches, and gather the gleanings; but she must caref .lly eschew the occult 
treasures of the dead languages, the altitudes of mathemat cs and the profundi- 
ties of metaphysics. 

These modern knights-errant would graciously bestow on her all the accom- 
plishments, and then, arraying her in purple and fine linen, they woula perch 
their divinity, if not on a pedestal, at least on a piano-stool. But to venture 
on a mission of mercy to the hospital, or among the dead and dying on the 
battle-field, is too shocking to her sensibilities. Even the display of a moderate 
degree of energy is strikingly unfeminine; nor, according to their idea, is 
womanly grit consistent with womanly grace. Man’s ornament and plaything, it 
is at her peril that she ventures into scenes of toil and danger unsuited to her 
fragility and damaging to his ideal. 

Even some who profess a high respect for woman virtually fall into this cate- 
gory. They prefer to woo one who is “ fine by defect and beautifully weak.” 
And there are those that have written most beautifully and revereutly of woman, 
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who yet assert that it is her perfection to be without character. “ Every man,” 
says one of these writers, ‘‘ would like to have an Ophelia or 2 Desdemona for 
his wife.” 

Others there are, not very unlike these, though muck less profuse in gal- 
lantry. The yoke which they build on woman’s neck is perhaps no heavier, 
but that of the former class is covered with ribbons and roses. With the latter, 
it isa doctrine that all avocations calling for intellectual ability and large attain- 
ments belong to man, while woman should keep wholly and for ever to her own 
province in the nursery and the kitchen. For much mental effort, they 
pronounce her totally unfitted. But bodily toil? Ah, yes! that is just the 
thing ! 

I must net forget to notice another emphatic point in the creed of this class, 
which is, 

‘‘Man to command and woman to obey.” 

Far be from her the presumption of forming an independent opinion upon 
business, politics, morals, religion, or even aesthetics. Was she not made to 
be a sweet echo of his Serene Highness ? 

The thought of consulting his wife on any literary or business matter is not to 
be found in the books of some who are regarded as very passable husbands, and, 
if suggested, would be considered preposterous. Yet, after all, is it so very 
certain that a man’s productions are incapable of being improved by a woman’s 
touch? or that some failures in business might not be avoided by a wise word 
on her part ? 

There are still others, the very antipodes of these last two classes, who have 
thrown down the gauntlet in defence of the other sex : 


“‘ Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man.” 


By this equality, some understand the same native attributes and functions, 
and in similar degrees and proportions. They claim, not only the right and the 
ability, but the perfect propriety, of woman’s doing anything and every thing 
that man does: she may plead at the bar, mount the rostrum or the pulpit, 
wear epaulettes or ermine, dig roots esculent or classical, chop wood or logic, 
carry a bandbox, wear a cartridge-box, and go to the ballot-box. 

Passing over, for the present, those who hold the golden mean between the 
two extremes, and who, in the conduct oftheir relations to the other sex, honour 
all womanhood ; and without stopping here to discuss the question whether 
Woman has, or has not, the same right as man to do any thing she can do, it is 
worthy of notice that, antecedent to the clouding of Eden by our great mother’s 
double deed of wrong, there was nothing of inferiority in woman’s relation to 
him. On the contrary, according to the old song we may have heard our grand- 
mothers sing— 


“She wasn’t taken out of his head, to rule and to triumph o’er man, 
Neither was she taken out of his feet, by man to be trampled upon ; 
But she was taken out of his side, his equal and partner to be.” 


There is often much ado about the inferior sex, and, now and then, an un- 
handsome fling is given at the ‘‘ weaker vessel.” But in the courteous words 
of another, “She is weaker as the China vase is weaker than the massive stone 
jar. She is weaker because cast in a more delicate mould, and made of 
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finer material, And this outward delicacy corresponds to her inward mental 
organisation. 

It is, therefore, as impolitic as false to deny that there is a broad difference 
between the sexes. But that woman is unlike man, and that her sphere usually 
lies in a different direction, is no indication of her inferiority, as is not unfre- 
quently claimed. For the distinction between ther being not one of degree but 
quality, lays the foundation for a closer unity. The harmony of diversity or con- 
trast is far greater and richer than that of resemblance. There is more zest and 
pungency in it. 

The beautiful Anglo-Saxon term, held-meet, is deeply significant. It imports 
that woman is the counterpart of man, the completement of the humanity. Could 
any term more clearly convey the need-be of the two to make a perfect one? 
There is much truth in the old Platonic idea of the relation of the 
sexes. ‘I'he same profound philosophy appears in the Swedenborgian conception, 
that man represents the wisdom and woman the love-principle—a unity in 
quality. 


“¢ Let this proud watchword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal nor unequal.” 


Man is cautious, woman impulsive. Into her reading and studies, she brings 
more of her heart; and though, on that account, somewhat liable to be led 
astray, yet she avoids the danger man experiences from his logical tendencies. 
For, while he summons his faculties, as it were separately, to the thorough sifting of 
any subject, thus divorcing feeling from intellect, she brings her whole mental 
and moral nature to bear upon it at once. Thus the same intuitvie judgment 
that helps her to a quicker and more accurate decrimination of character than man 
evinces, assists her to many Correct general conclusions as to subjects abuut which, 
theoretically or analytically, she knows far less than he. There is no need of 
drawing boundaries to denote their respective provinces. Besides, there is fre- 
quent occasion for passing over into each other's territory. 

I am not one of the sticklers for a formal adherence to certain conventional 
laws which somebody or other has enacted for the governance of men and 
women. I have known people to be quite thrown off their equilibrium by a 
woman’s displaying self-possession enough to read aloud a poem in a promis- 
cuous circle. And again, I have known some persons to manifest considerable 
disturbance at seeing a gentleman, and, above all, a clergyman, take a walk 
with his baby in his arms. If it had been a child of two years, it might, pos- 
sibly, have been overlooked ; but an infant in longelothes—how shockingly im- 
proper! But have the fathers, then, no duties? Was the Great Founder of 
the race mistaken in giving children a father as well as a mother ? 

I have as little admiration as any one for aman who is Old Betty-ish, and 
continually dabbling in domesticities ; but I do greatly admire one who has 
manliness enough to let his dignity take care of itself; who, if his wife is feeble, 
and his cook has suddenly taken her departure, is not too full of conceits about 
his own respectability to go into the kitchen, if need be, and tend a cake at the 
fire—like 2 king before him ; and not burn it, either, as the royal Alfred did. 

I admire a man who can turn his hand to anything, that sudden exigencies 
May require, and without being tormented by qualms, lest, perchance, some 
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Doctor of Divinity, or some old acquaintance on ’Change, should hear of his 
deed, and he should thus sink one notch below his lordly heights. 

And I admire a woman who can throw herself into the breach in simila 
exigencies, and bravely do a man’s work, without so much as once asking her- 
self whether it be perfectly feminine, or what Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones would 
say if they should see her. This is one of ** woman’s rights”’ that I believe in. 
And I believe in man’s rights, too—in his right to do anything that needs to be 
done, when there is no one else to do it; in his right to rock the cradle, and 
tend the baby, if necessary ; and even to get up at midnight, if it should be 
sick, and carry it back and forth with soothing words, or a gentle lullaby, while 
its worn mother gets a little quiet sleep, 

I remember a beautiful instance of a man in high position, whose wife was 
for a long period a confirmed invalid. There was almost nothing which, in his 
conjugal devotion, he was not ready to do for her. In a little chair he had con- 
trived for her use, he would draw her, on pleasant mornings, back and forth 
on the broad side walk beneath the beautiful elms. And if at any time her 
appetite failed, he would go into the kitchen, and with his own hand prepare 
something for her to eat. 

To balance this, I have in mind a devoted wife who became, by turns, eyes 
hands, and feet to her infirm husband. And she would have counted it a privi- 
lege to wait upon him thus for a thousand years, if Heaven could have spared 
him so long. 

Perhaps, in all candour, I ought here to admit, however ashamed I may feel 
to do so, that there are inefficient, or indolent, or possibly a few man-nish 
women, who have no objection to impose their proper work upon their husbands. 
Uf such inglorious shirking, there can be but one opinion. For, of all upside- 
down arrangements, none is more despicable than that in which a woman, hav- 
ing put her husband under the yoke, leaves him to perform domestic drudgery 
at home, while she is gossiping in the street. 

But I believe in a generous reciprocity of duties. We remember the Ger- 
man women who, in the siege of Weinsberg, having received from Conrad per- 
mission to depart with whatever they could carry, bore out every one her hus- 
band on her back. And so far from its being chronicled as a violation of the 
proprieties, their conjugal devotion so moved the Emperor as to procure pardons 
for their husbands and peace for their country. 

Notwithstanding the frequent interchange of duties, however, the inherent 
distinction between the sexes ought never to be ignored. It is due to woman 
that her mind should be strongly tasked and thoroughly disciplined, as well as 
richly furnished. In other words, she should have the same chance as man— 
the chance to test her powers, and to settle for herself and for the world the 
mooted question of what she is able and what she is not able to accomplish. 
But however broad her education, the peculiar attributes of her womanhood 
should be carefully preserved. If her intellect be so trained as to throw the 
affectional part of her nature into the background, the effect will be most disas- 
trous ; for this would be to unwomanise woman, rendering her unlovable, if not 
unloving. 

One of the vexed problems relating to this subject is woman’s work. 

However suitable it may be for women to look to their husbands for support, 
what shall be done in the case of those who have no husbands? And when 
the number of women exceeds that of men, how can it be that some will not, of 
necessity, be husbandless? Now, what shall such women do ? 
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This leads to the question of wages. For the same kind and quantity of 
work, and work equally well done, shall she receive less compensation simply 
because she isa woman? Grave charges are reitereted against society for its 
injustice in this respect. To its plea that woman needs less remuneration than 
man, it may be replied that the question of wages is primarily one of equity, 
and not of sex. 

Is it the habit of employers to regulate their rates of payment according to 
the necessities cf those whom they employ ? Does the trade-value of any fabric 
in the market turn upon the question whether it was made by male or female 
hands? In some departments, the very question reveals its absurdity. What 
would have been thought of a publisher who should have offered only half thie 
usual copyright.for “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ because it was written by ‘rs. 
rather than Professor Stowe ? or for “ Aurora Leigh,” becavse Mrs. Brow. ing, 
and not her husband, was the author ? 

I am aware that in this skein of questions, some threads of plausibility are 
twisted in with whatever there may be of fair argument. Nor is it quite easy 
for urskilful fingers to disentangle them. Yet, so far as the argument has 
weight, it would seem to indicate that the remedy, if there be any, is in 
woman’s hands, and that, if she ca» make good her claims, they will, in the 
end, be recognised. 

In regard to the general principle of compensation, two things are evident: 
" one, that it is the intent of society, by the remuneration of labour, to provide 

for the increase of its members; the other, that man, as the natural represen- 
tative of the family, on whom the wife and children are understood to depend 
for support, receives higher wages than woman, who is supposed to have no such 
responsibility. But the wife may work at home as hard as the husband abroad, 
and thus earn the money as really as he. 

Ther, too, the tables may be turned. The husband, from inefliciency, or 
vice, or other reason, may fail to discharge his duty, and the burden fall on the 
wife. 

Now, it is evident that the women who do man’s work in the support of their 
own families, or of parents, brothers, or sisters, have need of far more remunera- 
tion than the men who may have neither families nor dependent relatives. - 
But for such cases the laws of work and wages do not provide. Society is a 
cold-blooded impersonality, governed by certain inexorable rules, and never 
stepping out of its way to look after the unfortunates. Inexorable, I say ; for 
I never heard of Society displaying any weak tendencies to mercy. 

Wherever rests the responsibility of the present state of things, it is very 
difficult to find an adequate remedy. In woman’s pressing need of employment, 
she cannot stop to insist on her claims, whether real or fancied, but is glad to 
take what she can get. ‘The trouble with multitudes is to find work at any 

‘ price. In the case of man, if one vocation is not sufficiently remunerative, there 
are many others which he can enter ; but to woman, comparatively few avenues 
are fairly open, and where the supply is so much greater than the demand, tlie 
compensation will be proportionately small. 

The question is farther complicated by the fact that, as a general thing, 
women who have families cannot devote themselves to any one employment. 
In the odds and ends of time not required by domestic duties, they may wash, 
bind shoes, braid straw, seat chairs, or do other things to eke out the household 
means. In these circumstances, it is sometimes a matter of accommodation to 
get work, even at very low prices. 
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There is still another way in which women are indirectly cramped. How- 
ever doubtful the expediency of strikes as a method of increasing wages, the 
knowledge that they are in the power of their operatives tends to check the 
cupidity of employers. But they have little fear of women’s resorting to such 
measures. 

In this condition of things, the inquiry arises, whether there shall be a 
general opening to woman of shops and counting-rooms, the arts and sciences, 
the medical profession, and clerkships in the various governmental and other 
departments. At the very suggestion, there springs up a host of warriors armed 
to the teeth, and discharging their hot-shot from pulpit, press, and forum. 

To the objection that any such movement would be impolitic and absurd, it 
is sufficient to say that this is begging the question. To the plea that it would 
only aggravate the difficulty by the rush it would create of those seeking em- 
ploy, I answer, that this very rush would be but the sad outcry of that starva- 
tion and wretchedness which despair has partially silenced. And even if such 
a rush should diminish wages a little in the aggregate, it would bring relief 
where it is most needed. 

Against the claim that woman’s inferiority in almost all the vocations is proof 
that God never designed her to fill them, I allege the opinion of practical busi- 
ness-men and political economists, that many of these vocations would be better 
filled by women than by men, and particularly clerksbips in the various clothing” 
and drygoods establishments—thus releasing a small army of men for more pro- 
ductive labour. Besides, this argument proves too much. 

The assertion of woman’s entire unfitness “to cope with man in the great 
businesses of the world,” it may not belong to a woman to controvert. But I 
would inquire whether she is not entitled to an education with reference to them, 
before the question can be fairly decided. Granting, however, if you please, 
that the writer’s position is unassailable, is the fact that woman can never equal 
man in any of “ the great businesses” a good reason for her not attempting 
them at all? Because a linnet cannot be a nightingale, shall a linnet, therefore, 
never sing? Shall not Rosa Bonheur paint, because she cannot be a Raphael ? 
nor Harriet Hosmer carve, because she cannot be a Phidias? nor Jean Ingelow 
write poems, because she cannot be a Milton? On the same principle, how 
many men would be driven out of employment ! 

Whatever woman can do, I will not say, without violence to certain conven- 
tionalities and venerable traditions, but without losing any of her womanly deli- 
cacy, that I venture to assert, she has a right to do. Her success will be her 
justification. 


“A woman cannot do the thing she ought, 
Which means whatever perfect thing she can. 
Tn life, in art, in science, but she fears 
To let the perfect aciion take her part 
And rest there; she must prove what she can do 
Before she dues it,—prate of woman’s rights, 
Woman’s mission, woman’s function, till 
The men (who are prating, too, on their side), ery, 
‘A woman’s function plainly is . . . to talk.’ 
* * * * * * 
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I'd whisper, ‘ Soft, my sister ! not a word ! 

By speaking, we prove only we can speak ; 
Which he, the man here, never doubted. What 
He doubts, is whether we can do the thlng 

With decent grace, we’ve not yet done at all. 
Now, do it ; bring your statue—you have room ! 
And if ’tis e’er sc little like the god 

Who looks out from the marble solitary 
Through the dusk of ages, there’s no need to speak ; 
The universe shall henceforth speak for you, 
And witness, She who did this thing, was born 
To do it—claims her license in her work.’ ” 


Although, in savage and half-civilised countries much of the drudgery of labour 
has always come upon woman, yet I willingly concede that there are various de- 
partments for which her physical inferiority would seem to render her entirely 
unfit—such as agriculture, iron-founding, rail-laying, and trench-digging. Nor 
can she be a sailor, a butcher, a blacksmith, a miner, a stone-cutter, or a hod- 
carrier ; at least, so I honestly thought and had written, when the perusal of a 
recent volume obliged me to modify my statement. . 

Introducing her topic by a Cochin-China proverb, that “‘a woman has nine 
lives, and bears a great deal of killing,’—the author pictures to us, in China, 
female farmers with infants on their back, ploughing, sowing, and reaping ; In 
Calcutta female masons, with their hods of cement; in Bombay, seven thousand 
female labourers on the ghauts, or mountain-passes, climbing up the sides of 
steep ravines, with baskets of stone and earth upon their heads, and ina climate 

‘where no European can work; in the Low countries, women with leathern 
breast-plates, harnessed like oxen to canal-boats; in England, but a few years 
back, women half naked chained to carts, working like beasts on the common 
roads ; and in the coal-mines, five thousand of these “perpetual invalids” in 
harness, drawing, on all fours, heavily laden trucks. 

She shows us a German girl shovelling manure for fourteen dollars a year ; 
one woman—Madame Isabelle—breaking horses by contract for the Russian 
army ; another—Bertha, of the Trensjurane—opening the old Roman roads 
across the Alps; and another still—Louise Antonini—winning a St. Helena 
medal by her hard service of ten years in the navy and fifteen in the in- 
fantry. 

Looking into still other departments, we find that in the manufacture of cotton, 
woollen, and silk goods, the most unwholesome and disagreeable part of the 
work are given to woman. In the pin-factories, beginning at the age of five, 
the girls work from twelve to sixteen hours ; if refractory, being struck with a 
strap, hammer, or file ; nay, their bodies are sometimes seamed by blows with 
bars of red-hot iron. And thisin civilized, Christian lands, where man bvasts 
his gallantry and protecting care ! 

But what has become of the assertion that woman is not equal to any of “ the 
world’s work?” Of the hardest of that work she has already done more than 
her share. ‘To do it voluntarily, however, is one thing, and to be forced to do it 
is another. Contrast one of those women in harness strainingalong the coalshaft 
with the crippled Anna Gurney in her nobiecareer of saving shipwrecked mariners. 
‘* The first labours like the brute beast, the victim of human misgovernment 
and heathenish ignorance ; the last chooses for hersrlf a conflict with 
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the storm, and earns, with as full a right as any brother, the meed of the 
world.” 

That a woman should aspire to do work on her own responsibility—it is this 
that is deemed so reprehensible, so utterly impracticable. Is there, then, nothing 
for her but marriage, starvation, or dishonour ? 

She seeks to win her way, but is met with strange menaces—that if she as- 
pires to do certain things which she ventures to think she can do, and which 
some have testified she has done, and done well, then, forsooth, she must also 
do those disagreeable and dangerous things which she neither asks nor wishes to 
do. If you will be a clerk, Miss Aspiring, you shall be a blacksmith ; if you 
will be a doctor, you shall be a butcher. And so, because God has given 
some woman the genius to chisel statues, she must perforce cut out 
tumours. 

But it is argued that even if woman’s muscles could be so trained as to ena- 
ble her to enter some of the difficult vocations, it would so increase the number 
of labourers as to lessen therates of compensation. And here we again encounter 
the same old gordian knot. After a fair examination, and making the very best 
ease we can, We are constrained to admit that there seems to be a constitutional 
law which limits to a degree, and, for aught that appears, must continue to limit, 
the question of Woman’s work and wages. This, however, is not sufficient to 
account for the general and great disparity in the remuneration of the sexes, es- 
pecially as woman too (begging pardon for my presumption), has her spheres of 
labour which man is ill-fitted to enter. Nor does it foreclose the question of 
bettering this unfortunate state of things. Besides, if the laws of supply and 
demand regulate wages, why may they not be suffered to regulate work also? 
Because employers are determined to furnish only a certainamountof bread to the 
employed, is that good reason why man should monopolize the work for the sake 
of getting all the bread ? 

After all, however, the remedy lies mainly in the hands of woman herself, 
Let every girl, in the higher as well as lower classes, be trained to the idea of 
some Object or vocation by which she can make herself useful and gain an hon- 
ourable support. And while the foundations are laid broad and _ strong, 
let there be full play for individaal development. The law of variety 
which runs through nature should not be overlooked ia the education of 
women. 


* They have as many differences as men. 
The violet varies {rom the lily, as far 
An oak from elm.” 


It is one of the great evils connected with our large boarding-schools, that so 
little regard can be paid to the individual organisation or temperament. How- 
ever judicious or discriminating the teachers, with such a congregated mass, the 
nice distinctions and peculiarities of character are most lost sight of. But it is 
far worse when the system itself is one which aims at uniformity, whose arrange- 
ments are made with the very intent of crushing out all spontaneity. The result 
is, a set of young ladies trimmed and pruned and squared very mueh like the 
trees in some of the contiuental parks. All the native luxuriance, all the 
beautiful individualisms have disappeared, except, indeed, where a pupil has 
will or willfulness enough to revolt against the ever-pressing regimen, and to 
be herself in spite of laws and enactments tending to make her somebody else. 
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In a recent article on female education isa single sentence which contains 
the gist of the whole matter: ‘‘ It is the sacred office of education to develop a 
symmetrical, healthful fulness of being after the particular type God has indicated 
for each individual.” 

In spite of Mrs. Grundy’s dicta, let every young woman understand that it is 
just as respectable for her to labour as it is for man; nay, that there is the 
highest dignity in work. Let the sphere of household duties, involving a 
knowledge of chemistry aswell as of some other sciences, be exalted, if you 
please, as one of the fine arts. Whatever artistic or scientific taste she discovers, 
whether for painting or astronomy, music or botany, writing or geology, give it 
full development. Then, when she appears on the stage of life, if she does not 
find or will not take a husband, and is thrown upon her own resources, let her 
have the independence to strike out a course for herself. If she chooses to for- 
sake the beaten paths, already so crowded, of teaching, writing, and stitching, 
let her enter some other vocation, qualifying herself as a nurse, housekeeper, 
dairywoman, bookeeper, bee-trainer, saleswoman, or let her cultivate seeds, 
fruits, or flowers. By some sort of head-work, or hand-work, let her make good 
her claim to an honourable living, and she will make a position for herself, and 
secure universal respect. 

A distinguished Professor says: “For myself, I doubt not that there are 
other chains and fetters which still remain to be broken, other prejudices which 
are yet to be removed, other avenues of action and development, of business and 
service, of honour and emolument, which must be opened to woman, not only be- 
fore she is put in full possession of her just and equal rights, but before she can 
act her high and noble part in the advancement of society, literature, morals, and 
religion.” 

But not so preach many of the wise ones of our day. Marriage is the gospel 
proclaimed as woman’s only salvation—the panacea for all her headaches, her 
heartaches, and her backaches. ‘‘ She wishes to be married, or she ought to; 
how can she secure it ?” (Secure what ?) “ We ask her to stand for her right ” 
(to be “‘a loyal and royal wife and loving mother”?; ‘to insist upon it 


forever ;” . . . “that is her great function.” And for this “ function” attemp- . 


ting any of “ the world’s work ” lessens her chances. But what, then, can she 

And what does the preacher propose as a remedy for allfthis ? How does he 
provide for those ‘‘ who do not, or cannot, or will not marry ?”” Headmits that 
“it is difficult, almost unmanageable question.” But he finally seems to chal- 
lenge them to enter ‘‘ the great businessess, if they wish to ; there is nothing to 
hinder.” But his faith in their competency is smaller than a grain of mustard- 
seed. And the possibility of educating them to fill some of these vocations, seems 
not to haveentered his mind. 

If, try as she may to “ fascinate” man, she fails—(and the preacher has had 
a remarkable experience if he has found the fair sex particularly averse to this 
duty)—if the carefully wrought “slippers” presented by some “ fascinating ” 
maid or “‘ widow ” are returned with the “ pious” fiction that they did not fit ; 
or if, having won some man, she cannot “ keep” him, ‘‘ she will go to the wall.” 
Man’s immaculateness in the matter is taken for granted. If woman only does 
her part, there will be no crabbed old bachelors, no hard-hearted widowers, no 
improvident and unkind husbands! A crushing responsibiliey for the weaker 
vessel—this late version of “ woman’s rights!’’ ‘Till the announcement of this 
new gospel, I had supposed that marriage was as much to man as to woman, 
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that she was in no more in danger of ruin without it than he; and that it was 
rather his part to woo and “ win,” than wait to be ‘* won ” by her. 

But the same lesson is repeated in another form. The moment woman aban- 
dons her great work—“ the production of a royal race of men and women ”— 
and “attempts to do the work of man, she is likely to fail; and if she proposes 
to subvert the laws nf her own being, which are the laws of her Creator, she 
will go to the wall.” I take it for gsanted he means that it is by neglecting 
ber proper function and attempting the work of man, that she subverts the laws 
ofher own being. But I have some curiosity to know how he got his informa- 
mation. That “the laws of her own being are the laws of her Creator,” I 
readily admit ; but I should like to know who enlightened him as to those laws, 
that he thus pronounces motherhood to be her only “ function.” 

“Let a woman manufacture as good locomotives. . .or produce as good 
books . . . as a man, and she can command the same price. But if she rushes 
into the businesses which are overstocked, she must take what wages she can 
get, and it will be poor ; or, if she be a poor, careless workman, she will go to 
the wall, of course.” I am sure, from the reiteration of this commiseratory sen- 
tence, that it must be a very dreadful thing ‘to go to the wall,” though exactly 
what the writer intends I cannot tell ; it may be starvation, it may be something 
worse. He goes on to affirm: “ There is no pity in the laws of God ;” inti- 
mating that itis the Divine law which shuts women up to marriage or starvation. 
But, considering how many of their mates are lost on the way, and how many 
men will not be “ fascinated” and “kept,” it appears to me that, instead of 
originating in “the bosom of God,’”’ these laws were devised by that fallible 
humanity which has made it lawful for man to hold his brother in bondage, to 
beat his wife, and even sell her in the cattleemarket. But the sermoniser may 
have means of information of which I am ignorant. 

In accordance with the sentiment of the day, our girls look upon marriage as 
the one thing for which they were born and brought up. Every gift of nature, 
every grace of culture, is estimated at its market-value, and turned into a singl 
channel ; as if there were for women only one blessing, one purpose, one possible 
destiny in life. And as though there were not already enough who desecrate this 
sacred ordinance, some of our public teachers join in this cry of marriage as the 
great evangel for women, pressing on them their duty to become wives and 
mothers, and mercilessly shutting them out from everything else. What a low, 
business view is thus taken of that which was designed to elevate both man and 
woman! ‘To be a wife is, in itself, no virtue ; to be a mother is none. Mere 
maternity does not refine or exalt the character ; though I pity the woman who is 
not made purer and better by it. Yet, in spite of this sacred relation, a mother 
may be just as earthly in her affinities, as selfish in her instincts and purposes, as 
any other woman. When matrimony is forced upon her as the alternative of 
starvation, it loses its sweetness, its grace, and its glory. 

In the same breath in which women are drummed up to marriage, we are told 
of the boundless extravagance of modern trousseaux, of the fits of desperation to 
which young husbands are driven by the reckless and perpetual drafts on their 
purses by their fashionable wives, and of the many who, consequently, harden 
themselves into incorrigible bachelors. And is there any reason, pray, Why our 
young women should not be extravagant? When they grow up with no other 
aim in life than a good settlement ; when, by many of the teachings of the day, 
marriage becomes a mere selfish, mercenary arrangement, is it strange that some 
of them sell their birthright for a mess of pottage? In such a barter, the man 
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and woman who profane the name of husband and wife enter upon a career of 
separate interests, in which, in return for ministering to his pride and self-com- 
placency, she spends all of his money she'can get. For the privilege of bearing 


his name and sharing his purse, she has paid a terrible price, aud she will seize 
True marriage is slain, and there is nothing lett 


on all possible compensation. 
but its wretched ghost. 
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HY “ Pilgrimage?” Why not Visit—Journey—Voyage—Excursion ? 

Wait, gentle reader; wait till my few pages of reminiscences are 

written out, and then you will understand why no other word is suitable to ex- 
press the process of approaching the capital of China. 

We start from Shanghai on board an American steamer, one of a fleet owned 
by a local company. Ié is hard to feel one’s self away from home when seated 
at the table of one of these noble vessels ; unless, perhaps, your eye catches the 
picture-like Mongolianism of the serving-boys, or your ear is saluted by the 
‘pigeon English” spoken to them. 

These bring you back to the realities of Oriental life; and, if you step out of 
your own quarters, and go iato the crowded passenger-saloon, there is no more 
hallucination, Smokes and smells unmistakable ; fumes of opium and of mild 
tobacco ; odours of salted cabbage, and of eggs in an advanced stage of preser- 
vation—all these proclaim that the cuisine and the delectation are unquestion- 
ably Chinese. 

“Tis nightfall on the sea,” and you go cn hour after hour, ploughing your 
way through the mud-stained waters of the Yellow Sea, keeping on about a 
NNE. course, and finding yourself next morning, to all appearance, just as you 
were the day before; till, in the course of the afternoon, the southern face of 
the Shangtung promontory is sighted, and you begin coasting round until you 
turn the corner, as it were, and find the ship’s bows bearing eff due westward, 
and heading for the pretty port of Chefvo. This settlement lies on the northern 
coast of the same promontory, and is fast becoming a place of summer resort— 
a sanitary refuge from the sweltering heat of the more southerly ports, during 
the months of July, August, and part of September. 

A spacious bay and 4 jutting headland, with a hill-country in the background ; 
several foreign ships, and a flotilla of Chinese junks ; a few bungalow buildings 
on the hillsides, two of them church-like in appearance; and a low, outspreading 
continuity of Chinese tenements along the plain—such is Chefoo; a very geod 
alternative place of sojourn, until something better shall be found elsewhere, and 
a very impoitant place of rendezvous for naval purposes, especially when Peking 
is the object of attack from the seaward—as, for instance, it was when the 
Anglo-French expeditions of 1858 and 1860 were on their way to make the 
treaties of Tien-tsin, and to procure the ratification thereof; for the Chinese 
rulers repeated the recalcitrant policy of a certain tribe who said to the Romans, 
“True, we gave you our oaths, but we did not promise to observe them.” 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Farewell to Chefoo, and away for the Straits of Mian-tan, through which we 
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enter the Gulf of Pechili, leaving Tungchow, an ancient and picturesque walled 
city, on the left, with only a passing glance through the spy-glass. 

Gulf of Pechili—submerged mud-flat, shallowing toward the westward at the 
rate of about a foot a mile; coast-line, when visible at all, pure mud, or rather 
salt-mud, unreconciled to vegetation. Interesting study of soundings ; lead-line 
going alt the time, though nothing visible all around. 

At last, with the powerful rssistance of the setting sun, which has been per- 
forming all sorts of mirages, we make out two little hillocks with a small gap 
between. They are the now famous Ta-koo forts, and between them flows, or 
creeps, or oozes, the Pei-ho—that muddy, tortuous river, which winas its way 
for about seventy miles up to Tien-tsin, where it is intersected by the Grand 
Canal; both contributing to feed the hungry capital which lies in the midst of a 
non-producing plain. 

But stop! we haven’t got there yet. We are still on board our good, com- 
fortable steamer, pointing for that little gap between the hillock-‘orts at Ta-koo, 
and expecting to be there quite soon ; for we have already taken our pilot on 
board, and there’s plenty of time to run the intervening eight or ten miles before 
the daylight fails. At least, so we landsmen think; but there’s a nervous 
twitch about the captain’s face, and the pilot keeps on “ looking out,” though, 
for the life of us, we can’t tell what there is to see; and they walk about on 
different sides of the ship, only crossing each other’s path ‘‘semi-occasionally,” 
and then with the exchange of a few short-cut remark;s—evidently uncomfort- 
able, both of them, about something or other, 

“There she is,” says one, ‘hard and fast!” ‘ Ping!” goes the captain’s 
bell leading down to the engine-room ; “ ping—ping!” 

And so commences a series of evolutions, first running back some distance 0 
get a fresh start, and then driving ahead to try and push through a little more, 
and yet a little more, and a little more still, of the inexorable mud-bar on which 
we have grounded. No use: tide falling; daylight gone; glimmering of a 
light-house at Ta-koo becoming visible ; engines stopped ; deck-hands clearing 
up everything ; “man at the w\eel” disappears ; supper ready. 


Everyone at table consciously out of sorts, but not at all willing to allow it, ” 


Conversation very hard to commence, and still harder to keep up, in spite of a 
determined cheerfulness exhibited by some of the company. 

At last, one, more venturesome than the rest, blurts out, “Mr. Pilot, how 
long are we likely to be kept here?” Pilot answers, promptly and emphatically, 
with a slight flush of vexation on his cheek, “ At least forty-eight hours, sir! 
The water won’t be enough to float us till four more tides.” 

And then begins the outpouring of pent-up indignation against the “ parties” 
(I forbear to designate) who don’t know the value of a dredging-machine, and 
won't keep the shifting channel staked out, and spend the tonnage-dues on any 
thing else except port improvements, &c., &c. Any one who knows what a good 
sailor’s “ growl” is, can imagine all the rest ; and to those who don’t, we can 
only say, that it is one of the most unique and satisfactory ways of working off 
the accumulated discomfort of weeks of weariness that has yet been discovered. 

The next day dawns, and the sun spréads a blazing glare over the muddy 
waters, as they ebb and flow once (meals, reading, promenade), twice (more meals, 
more realing, more promenade), three times (appetite faint, tired of reading, 
don’t care to walk on deck), four times, when everything brightens up—steam 
hissing, paddles flying round and thrashing the mud-water, progress or no pro- 
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gress; man at the wheel reappears; captain looks hopeful; pilot recommences 
“looking out ;” and, at last, after a great deal of “‘ porting” and ‘‘ starboard- 
ing” and “ steadying,” we find ourselves not only afloat again, but actually 
getting nearer to those two mud-forts with the litt!e gap between, that we have 
been looking at with such chagrin for the last two days. 

“So, this is Ta-koo!” we say to ourselves, as we pass between the two lines 
of earthworks and fortifications which were carried in 1858, when the allies went 
up and made the treaties ; but from which the same allies were badly repulsed in 
1859 : so that they had to retura and retake them, from the rear, in 1860. 

“This is Ta-koo! and this is the Pei-ho!” and, having said that, one finds 
nothing more to say for the next ten or twelve hours, during which the steamer 
is twisting and turning incessantly, making her way through bend after bend of 
the weary continuity of mud-banks which constitutes the unbroken landscape. 
An occasional hamlet, with plenty of naked, mud-coloured children running 
about ; a little green vege:ation some distance back from the river ; a flag or two 
marking a military station every few miles; and a general air of dreariness over 
everything—this is about the appearance of the Pei-ho. 

At Tien-tsin we find ourselves restored to a sense of civilisation by the appear- 
ance of the Foreign Settlement, extending, with its handsome Bund, along the 
southern bank of the river, nearly up to the point of its intersection with the 
Grand Canal. But here we must part with our enjoyable accommodations, and 
betake ourselves to native conveyances, either a four-days’ drag against the stream 
up the continuation of the river as far as T’hung-Chow (about 18 miles from 
Peking), or else an overland trip in wagons, or carts, by which about half the 
distance is saved. 

“ Carts. if you please,” we say to our hospitable friend, who has undertaken 
to forward us and our views. “ Then I am afraid you'll have to wait a day or 
two ; for there is a High Mandarin on his way to the capital, and all the carters 
have run off to the neighbouring villages, are hiding themselves and their animals, 
for fear of being pressed into the Imperial service at an extremely low rate, 
according to custom.” 

Couldn’t “ take itin ” for some time ; but a delay of two days impressed upon 
our minds the fact that it was even so; and it was with a childish pleasure that 
we heard, in the evening of the second day, that there were two cartmen, with 
their vehicles, lying perdu in some neighbouring hovel, who would appear in a 
magical and dramatic manner at early dawn next morning, and take charge of us 
and our baggage. 

“* Now we have really got a start!’ was our delighted thought. But, oh 
what kind of a start was it, when we came to see and feel the conveyances 
themselves! A framework—a heavy framework—set upon wheels of the nature 
of gun-carriages ; one pretty stout mule set in between the most rigid and clumsy 
of shafts, and another lighter mule hitched on to the axle, underneath ; trunks, 
boxes, and bedding half filling up the carrying capacity of the cart ; and we our- 
selves—that is, each one in his own conveyance—stowed away as best he eould 
in the space of a cubic four feet by five, or thereabouts. Given these elements ; 
and then let the tout ensemble be set in motion over roads that owe nothing to 
art, and almost less to nature ; let the sun pour down scorchingly, and a sand+ 
storm pass over searchingly, while you endure the jolts, and jerks, and plunges, 
of your moving prison ; intensify this as much as you can, and still the impres- 
sion will fall far short of the reality, even though my reader should be highly 
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sympathetic and imaginative. It cannot be conceived; it must be experienced, 
if one would have a true idea ofits most vexatious detestableness ; for one is pro- 
voked almost to exasperation at the thought that a people claiming to be civilised 
—nay, holding their heads very high on that subject—that they should permit 
the chief approach to their capital to be such a disgrace and disgust ; that they 
should content themselves with vehicles so utterly below any decent average of 
conveyances, and that they shculd presume to hold the rulership over hundreds 
of millions of people, and yet not have the first inkling of that great road-making 
idea which characterises the Romans of old and all ruling nations ever since. 

Such thoughts lasted us through the city of Tier-tsin ; and, while working our 
way out of the western suburbs, we were surprised to find ourselves accompanied, 
after a straggling fashion, by a great variety of troops, Chinese soldiers of various 
types: first, a squad of watehlock men, picking their way individually, as best 
they could, from side to side of the filthy, narrow, unpaved streets ; then some 
archers gaudily dressed, carrying an abundance of flags; then the jingall- 
bearers—a sort of flying artillery, minus the horses and gun-carriages ; then some 
hard-looking cavalry ; and, finally, some of the “ disciplined troops ”—that is, 
foreign-drilled and foreign-officered infantry, carrying muskets with percussion- 
locks. These all bore a multiplicity of flags of various shapes and colours, giving 
a bright and gaudy appearance to the whole line of street to which they straggled. 
It was not without some difficulty, and the risk of angry altercation, that we 
extricated ourselves from the cortege, and at last got clear of city, suburbs, 
soldiers, and molestation. 

Once fairly on the road, we progressed, not pleasantly, it is true, but forwardly 
in the main. That is, when we came to a part of the road which a recent rain 
had flooded effectually, our cartmen turned off, right or left, as the case might be, 
making a detour of a mile or two, and getting back, perhaps, at a point where 
mules and cart were half submerged, but not past pulling through—the free mule 

to call him so) being mounted on a bank on one side, dragging away at our 
axle, while the shaft mule (poor fellow!) had to do the best he could steadying 
himself and us, and floundering about as circumstances might require. This kind 
of thing, repeated to weariness, was going on outside, while bumps and bruises 
were being multiplied upon our uneasy persons within the cart; our only relief 
being an occasional walk through the dryer parts, or a half-hour’s ride upon one 
of the shafts, which was the only tolerable sitting place about the whole machine. I 
recommend it accordingly. 

Towards evening, as we were nearing our halting place, who should pass us, 
sitting in a good-sized sedan chair, carried by four men, but the great man, Le 
Hoong Chung himself. His cortege was somewhere else, far away behind, pro- 
bably ; and he sat there, a small, dried-up old man, with large spectacles, look- 
ing as little like a hero as can be imagined. Nevertheless, he must be a man 
of parts; for he has carried through his military operations to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Early in the evening a strong tendency to halt for the night exhibited itself in 
one of our cartmen, malgré the arguments and directions of our head traveller, 
who knew well the road and its peculiarities. His plan was to push on to a halt. 
ing-village somewhat more than half-way, so as to leave usa shorter day’s work 
at the end, enabling us to enter Peking early next evening. All very well ; plan 
excellent, and would have worked admirably, if we could ouly have got the con- 
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sent of our subordinates to carrying it out. But, alas! Scotchman as our leader 
was, and determined as such “ nationals” usually are, a native cart-driver on his 
own ground is too much for “ the best-laid schemes o’ mice and men ;” and the 
countryman of Burns, with your humble correspondent, experienced the alterna- 
tive “grief aud pain,’ missing the “ promised joy. No; our excellent driver. 
had his own preferentialpping-place, where his family, or some distant relatives, 
resided ; and this favoured spot was reached all on a sudden, as we found to our 
surprise, by the quicker pace of the mules, who performed an abrupt turning off 
the main street of a village, jerked us through a narrow gateway, and came to a 
violent stand-still in the midst of a quadrangle paved with mud-puddles, and 
surrounded by low ranges of hovels. If I were writing after the usual manner 
of old-time Oriental travellers, I should call this a “ khan,” or a “ caravansera,” 
or some other such untranslated term of imposition ; but, as I have the Macedo- 
nian habit of calling a spade ‘a spade,” I must speak of this place as the filthy 
courtyard of a miserable inn. It was of no use for the cartman to assure us that 
it was kept by a Mohammedan—these religionists (quite numerous about here) 
having the credit of being better inn-keepers than their polytheistic Chinese 
neighbours. It was equally of little use, on our side, to remonstrate against being 
thus prematurely damped down where we didn’t want to stop. The deed was done 
—the mules were unharnessed, and one of our cartmen was non-apparet, while we 
were left at leisure and at liberty to make ourselves at home as best we might. A 
survey of the hut, or lodging-room, nearest to where our carts were moored, 
satisfied our leader that it was as good as any other (save the mark !) ; and, in a 
moment of mistaken tidiness, his house-cleaning instincis got the better of him, 
and he ordered the place to be swept and dusted ! 

The reluctance of the serving-man was natural, for the job was a troublesome 
one, and would that our Caledonian chief had ‘‘ given in” on this point also. 
But, alas! he was resolute—as men are tempted to be who have been foiled at 
one point, and think they can have their own way in another. Te persisted, 
therefore, and the servitor complied, and commenced. Two sweeps of the broom 
and a few dashes of the birds’-wing, which served for a duster, were enough for 
me! Guano is good—at least I suppose it is (for manure) ; but when the fine 
dust of a permauent stable-yard has accumulated for weeks on the floor, and on 
all the ledges of an “apartment,” such as was our destined sleeping-room, and 
when these finely-powdered deposits are violently disturbed by a servant-man in 
a bad temper, then I can seriously assure all inexperienced parties the conse- 
quences are pungent, inimitable, intolerable, and difficult to be allayed. Yet in 
this very atmosphere must we of necessity eat our supper; for the trunk and 
the bedding had been brought in, and could not be left unguarded! especially 
as, among other things, there was an ill-concealed box of specie to be taken care 
of. Supper had been ordered: rice, stewed meat—beef or mutton (doubtful 
which)—flour-cakes, hot wine, sweetmeats, and tea ; which last was of our own 
providing, it not being very commonly used here. 

This part of the pilgrimage was not so objectionable, and we found the restau- 
rant arrangements all along the road ofan appetite-sufficing nature, always sup- 
posing the appetite to be strong. This is apt to be the case, for the air was fine, 
and the general effect of the climate enlivening, after the exhaustive atmos- 
of a Shanghai August. It was now about the middle of September, 

68. 

Just ten years before, at the time when tho Ta-koo forts were taken, and the 
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treaties of Tien-tsin negotiated, we had been of the number of those who pene- 
trated so far up the Pei-ho as was then attained; and now, after the interval of 
a decade, we were to learn what was that wonderful capital, an entrance into 
which had been so pertinaciously opposed for so many centuries. With this 
thought, we bestirred ourselves early in the morning, after having passed a 
rather uneasy night, partly owing to that plaguey box specie, which we had, at 
the last moment, been requested to take up to ** friend,’’ and partly by reason 
of the sleeping place, which was the customary mass of brickwork, built divan 
fashion, and warmed (when the cold weather requires) by a fire at one end, the 
chimney of which winds its way through the whole structure. Happily for us, 
we did not need to run the risk of a scorching such as some travellers here have 
experienced, for our “‘ lodging was on the cold”— stove : nevertheless, it was 
enlivened ! 

You understand, my sunburnt reader, whose fez shows that you have tra- 
velled—probably in Egypt ; you understand. I see it by the smile of recognition, 
which passes over your face, and the sympathetic wriggle of the shoulders; 
which indicates—fleas. Ah, yes, we were enlivened, indeed; and for many 

days afterwards were there to be seen sudden clutchings at our garments, or 
hasty pulling off of shoes to search for the little dark-brown acrobat, which was 
seen for an instant among the threads of our out-turned sock, and then performed 
the famous California ‘ act’, of zamos el rancho. 

Well, we started anew, fleas and all, the carts, cartwer, and mules as dirty as 
before, and as persistent in going on, le after le, in a sort of fatalistic way, 
bringing us every hour dearer and nearer to the en: of our journeyings, but not 
relieving our weariness by any “characteristics,” such as muleteers, gondeliers, 
“and such ” are usually found to possess for the beguilement of travellers and 
the filling of their note-books. Not a bit of it ; all plain, stolid, trudgiug, 
withcut much noise or whipping of the mules, but with ample compensation in 
the jolts and bumps, which admitted neither of avuidance or mitigation. 

And—would you believe it ?—those fellows performed upon us the very same 
trick this night that they had the previous one—the same stopping short ; the 
same preferentially-detestable lodging ; the same fleas, only more and worse 
the same sudden disappearance of the cartmen, when we longed to have them up 
for an objurgation ! 

Complaint was useless, and further progress impossible; so out came the bag- 
gage again—trunks, bedding, and that uneasy box of specie, not to mention a 
few other boxes which friends had asked us “just to take along.” Oh, save me 
from my friends, when in transit between two colonies of them ! 

But seriously, for amoment. The need and the justification of such requests, 
to make a baggage-master of yourself, when passing between Tien-tsing and 
Peking, is found in the fact that there is really no decently-reliable way of get- 
ting things forwarded to this capital and court of the Mammoth Empire of tire 
world. There is no road that deserves the name ; no water-communication that 
is not incessantly liable to be reduced to a few inches of depth ; no public post for 
the trustworthy conveyance of letters; no available banking system, by which 
remittances can be made between distant places. What remains, then, but such 
expedients as that of carrying with you all you may want for your own use, and 

obliging friends (who have been overwhelmingly obliging to you), by taking 
charge for them, of what cannot but make your own travelling extra slow and 
doubly dangerous. I consider it quite remarkable that we got through safely 
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with that box of specie, And this is the country which is so highly civilised 
that it can’t bear the thought of a railroad, and shudders at a telegraph- 
wire ! 

» Well, the second night passed, and it was Saturday night; so that we had the 
extra discomfort of arriving at the city, after a day-dawn start, at about eight 
o’clock, when the huge walls of the city—some sixty feet high—were reached, 
and we passed through the gatewaysin company with the living tide of travellers, 
hucksters, barrow-men and burden-bearers, which throng the thoroughfare. No 
passport was demanded, though we were provided therewith—a piece of negli- 
gence, probably on t'ie part of the guard at the gates. A few words of direc- 
tion were given to my cartman, and I was left at his discretion; and it took 
nearly an hour of travel, first through the Chinese city, and then through part of 
the inner or Tartar enclosure, to reach my destination. Now, this hour was 
harder to endure thaa any of the previous tossings and jerkings. The stones— 
huge squared blocks, once well and evenly laid—were displaced in every imagi- 
nable way ; one end sunk down, and theother end sticking up; some slanting 
this way and others that; some with mud-holes between them enough to catch 
and break off a mule’s leg, after the manner of the old mule road between Aspin- 
wall and Panama; others piled up so that it was afeat to “straddle” them, as 
waggon drivers in the West learn to do with the primeval stumps that are left in 
a new cleared road. 

A noble breadth of street, and the remains of splendidly-constructed stone 
archings of enormous width; enclosures of many acres in extent, with their 
surronnding walls tumbling down, their gateways dilapidated, and the forest-like 
domains within unkept and uncultivated—all these things betoken the vastness 
of the plan on which the city was laid out, and the immense labour bestowed upon 
it at the beginning ; while the whole air of dreary, dingy grandeur, unoccupied 
expanse of ground, and lazy disregard both of utility and good looks, convinces 
one of the decadence ofall dynastic things. 

The streets, saved from being one outspread muddy swamp only by having 
the earth thrown up in the middle, to make a sort of undulating cosseway ; the 
pretentious, once gaudy, now faded screens set up before each shop, to give it an 
appearance of height; the canals passing through some of the chief thorough- 
fares filled up with ooze, so that not even a shallow punt could float there; the 
vehicles so rude, so inconvenient, so comfortless, so entirely below par in every 
particular—all this, and a thousand details of like caaracter, make one exclaim 
with wonder at the stand-still condition which all things have fallen into. Nay, 
“standstill” is too good a word for it; retrograde is the truer description ; and 
the heavy charge that lies against the Tartar Tsing dynasty, as an organisation 
of rulers, is, that they have not even kept up the national works their prede- 
cessors, the Chinese Mings, had constructed. Was it because they are Tartars ? 
—nomads, sheep-pasturing dwellers in tents, not caring for settled homes and 
carriage-roads ? Or are they so intent on the great work of tax-collecting and 
office-secking, that they have no time or thought or energy to bestow upon the 
public good, for which the taxes are laid and the offices held? In fiscal exac- 
tion and bureau management they greatly excel ; but when it comes to adminis- 
tering justice, or restraining the overflow of a swollen river, or keeping a treaty, 
or developing the resources of the country, or maintaining roads, or checking 
mob-law in their cities, these are attributes of government which seem to be in 
abeyance at the present time. 


‘‘ Must we go out in those infamous carts again? Is there no alternative ?” 
F 
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«Yes ; you can goon horseback.” So one of our resident friends offers his 
escort, and we find it far easier to escape mud-gulches, broken pavements, and 
“* entangling alliances” with other vehicles, than when boxed up in a cart. But 
what shall we see? The Imperial Palace, the ‘ Prohibited City,” of course ; 
and we do see the outside, though a gateway, that guards a convenient thorougb- 
fare free to all Chinese, is hurriedly closed as we foreigners approach, The grand 
Lamasery is also closed against us—reasons given, that a foreigner had rudely 
ridden his pony into a private walk only a short time previously. Temple of 
Heaven (so called) difficult of access for another season: a rich foreign traveller 
had been so lavish of money to the door-keepers, that they wanted “more dol- 
lars ’’ at every successive enclosure; and there were about a dozen of them ! 
Temple of Confucius impressive, from the absence of all idols, and the substitu- 
tion of simple tablets with nothing but the names of himself and his chief dis- 
ciples. Also the whole of the classic books engraved on a forest of stone slabs, 
set upright in regular rows about three feet from each other, all over the halls. 
‘The various Ya-mens (that is, public offices) are poor, dingy-looking establish- 
ments; that of the famous Ilan-lin, quite dilapidated. The best-kept grounds 
we met with were those connected with the long ranges of buildings where the 
Emperor's carriages were stowed away under lock and key, to be brought out for 
use on some such great occasion as a royal visit to Tartary. 

Few visits, however, does the present boy-Emperor make, the “ Secluded 
Palace” being his prison-house. They say that, childlike, he whimpers some- 
thing because he is not taken to the Summer Palace—the famous Yuen-ming- 
yuen, which was made a ruin, in 1860, by the allied French and English troops, 
in retaliation for the barbarous treatment of Sir Harry Parkes and his fellow- 
prisoners. The poor child doesn’t know anything of all this, so it is said, but 1s 
amused with excuses and deferments by his mother and the surrounding courtiers. 

They are taking pains, however, to see that his future karem shall be well 
furnished. Close by the northern entrance to the Prohibited City, spreading it- 
self all around the gateway and across the road, I saw an encampment of Mon- 
guls, who had recently arrived as convoy to some young girls destined to be the 
future concubines of this mere lad—now about fourteen years old. 

This cluster of nomad tents, in close neighbourhood to the marble bridge 
spanning some still waters, on the banks of which was pleasant foliage ; the 
fantastic roofs of azure and gold-coloured tiles shining in the sunlight ;—this, 
with the massive walls, and the astronomical castings placed there in position 
by the Jesuit missionaries some two hundred years ago, was about all that I 
found really impressive in what Sir R. A. rightly calls the “ dirtiest, dustiest, 
and dreariest of capitals.” 

But my purpose was not to give a description of the city which stood so long 
in our geographies as the most populous in the world. Itis worth a visit, per- 
haps, to one who does not chafe much under discomfort, and who wishes to see 
a place which will probably soon disappear from the list of living centres, and 
will take its rank with Nineveh, and Petra, and Tyre. If the “signs of the 
times ” mean anything, they indicate the speedy winding-up of Manchoo affairs 
within the limits of China proper, whatever may be the fortunes of the reigning 
amily in its original domains. The Mohammedan forces on the northwest ; the 
European influences at work all along the coast and at the central port of 
Hankow ; the unsatisfied rebels of the Tai-ping insurrection—scattered, it is 
true, but still surviving ; the threatenmg neighbourhood of Russia; the old, 
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unsettled grudges of the Japanese and the Coreans;—all these are sources of 
embarrassment, and presages of future trouble. To cope with all these, the , 
ruling dynasty has no resources, no reliable army, no well-ordered exchequer, no 
vopular enthusiasm; and without these, what can a beleaguered country 
do? 

True, there are the resources of finesse and diplomatic manceuvring, which the 
presence at Peking of representatives of five great mutually-jealous powers 
enables a Chinese ministry to employ with considerable effect, not to speak of 
the new device of sending an ambassador-general abroad to foster hallucina- 
tions in unsophisticated circles. 

But there ,is a limit to this sort of thing, and that limit has very nearly 
been reached, me judice. One or two imbroglios, such as must needs occur. 
will demonstrate the weakness of the Government and the rottenness of its 
administration. 

Let us escape from the atmosphere of officiality and stagnation, and return 
to the scenes of healthful activity and forward movement. ['arewell to Peking, 
city of shams and conventionalities ; of dirt, and dust, and dreary distances ; 
of an effete organisation, and a selfish bureaucracy! Farewell to ruts and 
mud-puddles ; to coal-carrying camels and costly curio shops, and mules and 
carts, and circumvallation, as a normal state of social existence! May the 
“heaps” which mark the sites of Nineveh and Babylon soon be seen upon 
your site also ! 

We are carted out ‘of one of the eastward gates—that which leads to : 
T’hoong Chow, the town eighteen miles off, which stands at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Pei-ho. 

But what is this that we see running parallel to our own road? A 
broad, smooth pathway, newly made, perfectly level, nicely swept, and kept 
from being intruded on by occasional fencing, very slight, but just enough 
to indicate ‘* Keep off.” 

We wonder, we conjetture, we inquire. It is a roadway leading all the 
way from the palace-gate at Peking to the chief wharf at T’hoong Chow— 
eighteen miles; and it has been made “for the nonce,” that the young 
Emperor may accompany to the boat the records of his father’s reigu, which 
have been transcribed into Manchoorian, and are to be sent in state to .. 
Tartary. 

Wail, that seems to cap the climax! Such aroad can be made for such a 
purpose; but the highways of the nation, the people’s roads and canals, cannot 
be kept in moderate repair! Let us escape! “Hire, dear friend, true Cale- 
donian master of the dialects, hire for us the first boat you can secure, aud let 
us float away down the stream, muddy in itself, but charming in our eyes because 
it carries us away from a place where we have been more permanently provoked, 
and less instructed and entertained, than at any other spot on earth, Aden, 
perhaps, excepted.” 

Easier said than done. A vociferous negotiation with two boat-owners ; a 
persistent struggle of two hours’ continuance, to get clear of the crust and crowd 
of a hundred junks or more jammed up in the narrow stream; a final success 
and a joyful liberation, so that we could seat ourselves quietly under our pent- 
house cabins, and feel that we were quietly and constantly nearing the outlet to 
our discomforts. And so we went on, float, float, floating down the stream, 
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with two men lazily sculling, or two others slowly tracking our boat round the 
countless bends of this uninteresting watercourse. It takes four days to ascend 
the stream, but two days and nights brought us to Tientsin, and on board an 
American steamer again. Never enjoyed anything more, in all my lifetime, 
than to re-embark on this symbol of a new order of things. 
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EARLY all foreign critics of Russian works of art, even when they most 
freely concede their high evcelience, discover one serious defett in them— 
their uniform pessimism. The pleasure which the most admirable products of 
the genius ef Russian nationality confer is always marred by a sombre, melan- 
choly undertone, which shuts out all genuine esthetic enjoyment, and which 
may therefore be considered a distinctive feature in modern Russian literature. 
Since so many good translations have made the names of Puschkin, Lermontof, 
Toorgenef and others familiar abroad, even those who cannot read their works 
in the original have to a certain extent been enabled to know and judge the 
character of these writers ; but this more general and intimate acquaintance has 
only resulted in deepening the impression produced by the first superficial view. 
Within the last few years another circumstance has also essentially contributed 
to intensify the reproach of pessimism against Russian literature. According 
to the concurrent testimony of Western Europe, the abolition of serfdom has 
removed the principal odium which attached to the empire, and broken the 
chains that appear to have galled the popular poets of Russia no less than those 
who wore them. But if the fundamental mood of the Russian poets has remained 
the same, if the writer whose name stands at the head of this paper now con- 
tinues to express even more vehemently than before the same pessimistic doubts 
of a healthy development of things in Russia, then, we say, the explanation of 
this anomaly must necessarily take precedence in every inquiry respecting Rus- 
sian literature and Russian authors. 

The national literature of Russia had from its cradle a different starting- 
point from the literature of England, Germany, and France. It did not come to 
the light from the depth of a self-contented, healthy national organism : it was 
neither the blossom of a satisfied inner existence nor the spoiled favourite of a 
magnificent court: on the contrary, it was the sole weapor of a people which 
knew itself in other respects defenceless and at the mercy of foreign influences 
and unscrupulous powers. Under a politicai system which excludes the people 
and its individual members from all participation in public affairs, which 
tolerates no independent rostrum or pulpit, no popular tribunal, which subjects all 
the utterances of national life to rigorous repressive laws,—there the written and 
printed word was naturally compelled to assume a different position from what 
it holds under a more favourably constituted system. And yet, incredible as 
it might seem, it is in this abject state of political helplessness that Russian 
society has continued down to the present day. 

The century preceding the one which beheld the gigantic reforms of Peter 
the Great vainly laboured to assimilate the old Russian elements on hand with 
those imported from the West, and to bring about an organic fusion between 
the two. TheCourt and those classes of society whose manners, habits, and 
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even thoughts, were prescribed by the ruling powers, led an existence entirely 
distinct from that of the masses of the people, and had nothing whatever in 
common with them. The State wasted all its energies and resources in struggles 
to enlarge its autocratic powers, and every truly national object was thus left 
out of sight. The lower classes groaned under the yoke of a servitude which 
had grown more oppressive and unbearable, since noble and peasant no longer 
stood on the level of a kindred cultnre. Those who aspired to rise in the 
world had first to break completely with the popular traditions, and become part 
of amechanism which seemed to exist rather for its own sake than for that of 
the nation. The only chance of being admitted into the ranks of the govern- 
ing classes was to enter the service of the State; but this career required the 
utter abnegation of all self-respect and manly dignity. Equally egotistical and 
self-contained was the aristocracy. Having become a convert to European 
culture, it either frittered away its best energics in an unintermittent round of 
bacchanalian feasts and empty official parades, or dreamed away an aimless and 
useless existence on its estates in remote parts of the empire. While the masses 
of the people were left to languish in beggarly misery, their wealth was sacrificed 
on the altar ofa spurious foreign prestige and for the purpose of domesticating a 
culture borrowed from the West. In language, opinions, and ideas the aristo- 
cracy of the land was non-Russian : its members strove to possess things which 
they could put to no practical use when they had them. So completely did the 
educated Russian gentleman denationalise himself, that he finally ceased alto- 
gether to inquire into the wants and condition of his country, and whien they 
met him face to face he simply ignored them. His only home was that political 
and social St. Petersburg world, with its thin coat of French varnish, into 
which the creation of Peter the Great had gradually degenerated. 

The problem of a national literature which aimed to awaken a responsive 
echo in the popular heart was consequently to give utterance to a national 
mood conditioned and coloured by this state of things. So great and obvious 
were the evils under which the political and social life suffered in Russia, that 
those who aspired to speak or sing of it were compelled to make these their 
theme. It is therefore not strange that all the better products of Russian lite- 
rature shouid have been formal indictments against the ruling system, for only 
those authors who held the mirror up to nature could hope to make a lasting 
impression, The insignificant influences of the Court literature of the preceding 
century—which, bound in academic fetters, was petted and fostered as a kind 
of national prodigy—is sufliciently apparent from the fact that nearly all the 
leading Russian writers of the modern era have drawn their inspiration not from 
it, but from the literatures of England and Germany, and that no native author 
now read in Russia owes to the Academicians anything more than certain ex- 
ternals of prosody. The lately-revived popularity of Lemonossof, one of these 
Academicians, has no other foundation than that he was the first open opponent 
of all non-Russian elements in the empire. 

Counting the number of really influential authors whom the nineteenth cen- 
tury has produced in Russia, we shall discover them to be so many accusers of 
the existing state of affairs. ‘There is not one of them but has won his literary 
spurs by a daring onslaught on the ruling system, its unveracity, hollowness, 
and corruption. Griboyedot’s ‘ Sufferings on Account of Intelligence,” a 
comedy masterly in form and matter, which every Russian knows by heart, 
opened the attack witha scathing parody on the so-called aristocratic society. 
A young gentleman who has received a liberal education abroad returns to his 
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native Moscow, and offends everybody because, as a sensible man, he declines 
taking partin the fashionable follies and vices which make up the sum total of 
its life. All the types of this particular class are introduced in turn to the 
reader. There is Tamussof, the cynic old senator, who detests nothing so 
much as pen and ink; there is his toady and private secretary, the servile, 
cringing subaltern official, who dreams only of titles and orders; there is Ska- 
losub, the army officer, who hates book-learving, and divides mankind into two 
classes—those who have served in his regiment and those who have not had 
that inestimable privilege; there is Repetilof, the gambler and roue, who is 
ready to drive at six in the morning anywhere but home; there is Tamussof’s 
daughter, the model of a “ girl of the period,” with a finished education, and as 
destitute of morality as of sentiment. 

Griboyedof’s contemporary, Alexander Puschkin, quickly won fame and popu- 
larity by his Byronic misanthrophy, which bore a specifically Russian character, 
and was intended to illustrate the wretchedness of his native land. In the au- 
thor of “*Onegin” and “ Boris Godoonof,” who sees in the people alone the 
source of true poetry, the only salvation from a foreign social and politica] sys- 
tem that ignores every problem of humanity, this yearning for a national life 
‘appears even more distinctly and self-consciously than in Griboyedof. The un- 
restrained freedom in which his ‘* Caucasian Exile ” revels finds a startling con- 
trast in the corrupt Court atmosphere of St. Petersburg. In ‘* Eugene Onegin” 
he draws a most repulsive picture of the emptiness and frivolity of a patrician 
Russian existence. In the ‘* Gipsies” and the “ Robber Brethren ” the lawless 
life in the forests and mountains is exalted in opposition to the degradation of 
civilised life ; and in ‘* Boris Godoonof” he pleads touchingly for a return to 
the lost freedom of the fathers. The same remarks apply to Michael 
Lermontof, a mind nearly akin to that of Puschkin, though he gives a 
siill blacker, almost demoniae, colouring to his despair over the state of Russian 
affairs, and demonstrates in “* A Hero of our Own Time” that the end of all 
pursuits in actual Russian life is a complete indifferentism. 

These examples might be considerably extended, but it will suffice for our 
present purpose to cite only one distinguished author more—an author who 
-belongs to the same category, although his resuscitation is more exclusively local 
—Nikolas Gogol. This admirable humorist, in every respect the peer of Chas. 
Dickens, ean all the less be passed over in this connection as he is not only the 
representative of an essentially different tendency, but the model on whom all 
the latest Kussian novelists have formed themselves. While the Griboyedofs 
eud Puschkins mainly portrayed the great centres of corruption, and selected 
their subjecis from the highest aristocracy and an idealised national peasantry, 
and while other poets, like Count Solahub, the author of ‘* Tarantass” and the 
“Great World,” sought to prove the general rottenness in detail, Gogol has 
discovered the provincial and low life in Russian literature. Gifted witha rich 
satirical vein, he describes in a highly realistic manner the condition of the petty 
nobles, the vices and follies of the inferior officials, and the peculiarities of the 
middle class. | But throughout all this humour runs a strange discurdant tone 
of passionate pain over the universal, all-pervading misery which fairly thrills 
the reader. The best known and most popular of his works, ‘* The Dead 
Souls,” a novel, and the * Reviser,”’ a comedy, both contain frightful indictments 
against the nobility, whom he arraigns for haviag trampled immemorially on its 
mission, and against the bureaucracy, whom he accuses of fattening on the life- 
blood of the people. With the great satirical talents of the Russians, and their 
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keen powers of observatiow, it was perfectly natural that a writer like Gogol 
should have found a host of imitaters and successors. Bui.—we may as well 
take this opportunity to say it—the large majority of the writers of this school 
have fallen into the coarsest ree'ism, which denies every ideal side to art, and 
which sees with cynical satisfaction iis whole task in a photographic reproduc- 
tion of what is most disgusting and offensive. In the dawn of the “new era”— 
in the middle of the fifth decade of the present century—the names of Schische- 
drin and Goutscharof were in everybody’s mouth. The first delighted in draw- 
ing minute pictures of the knavish practices of the rural officials—the latter re- 
velled in descriptions of the apathy ead incapacity of the better class of the 
yeung nobles. Once more the entire reading public of Russia was electrified, 
and a universal intellectual spasm showed the effect of this bold atiack. 
Everybody is no doubt fully aware that it is by no means the mission of art, and 
least of all of poetic art, to serve as an antidote to social and political evils. 
Her object should be to represent the beautiful ; and only those artists who view 
life harmoniously, and understand how to reconcile its contradictions ihrough their 
faith in an ideal destiny of mankind, are her chosen favourites. Yet this is no 
conclusive reason why we should deuy the poetic afflatus of those Russian poets 
who feel themselves first impelled to expose and attack the abuses of their own 
land. The natural mission of popular art is to bring to light what is hidden 
within, and to poetically mould the actual state of the nation. There are Ru. - 
sian poets who have sung of life’s joys and splendour, of the grandeur of God and 
Nature, of the dignity of man and the delights of love; it was, however, not 
they who succeeded in reaching the national heart, but those who recited in 
tones of tearful pain and woe what they were daily compelled to hear and see. 
The first secret which the Russian poet, if he desired io be in sympathy with his 
people, had to learn from contact with the national heart, was the necessity ofa 
more humane governing system and a greater community of interests between 
the many and the few who represent the State. Aa ideal representation of 
Russian life was therefore not to be seriovsly thought of until after the general 
oppression and misery had been relieved. Whilethe great battle of time is being 


fought the poet is not always privileged to fly for refuge into the realms of the . 


ideal ; he can do this only when he knows of some peaceful nook from which to 
take wing. But where was the Russian poet to find such a nook ina world of 
Frenchified officers of the guards and Court chamberlains, of thievish ‘T'schino- 
winks and dissipated nobles, and of an enslaved peasantry? Hence it requires 


no special proof that Russian literature had to battle for the people’s rights and 


freedom—that it had to paint the dark background of native life in sombre hues. 
This also explains the historical fact why all leading minds in the nation should 
have followed the same path, pursued the same polemic direction, for these had 
been already conditioned by the laws of reaction. A ruling system which was 
exalted as perfect and iniallible logically ehallenged coniradiction ; it was only by 
the negation of that which was being falsely held wp as the truth that the truth 
could be made to prevail. At the same time it was under tue drapery of poetic 
art alone that there lurked the possibility to say what must otherwise have re- 
mained unrevealed. The right which was despotically withheld from the people 
was tacitly conceded to the Muse, and it was she who indirectly restored that 
right to the nation. 

But this is not the place to enumerate in due chronological order the vast and 
permanent successes achieved by the pessimistic or accusatory tendency of Rus- 
sian literature. Our appreciation of its merits imposed upon us, however, the 
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duty of recalling the narrow limits within which the Russian poet was obliged 
to confine himself in order to avoid being tainted by the meanness of his time ; 
for he, the consecrated priest of Truth, might easily have become the apologist 
of the existing political and national abuses. We shall perhaps be able to make 
these limits better understood by tracing the literary development of Ivan 
Toorgenef, one of the noblest and most gifted of modern Russiau writers. 

Although, as we have already had occasion to remark, the majority of modern 
Russian novelists are given to a strongly marked realism, Toorgenef himself is a 
thorough idealis., to whose habits and tastes the coarseness and vulgarity of or- 
dinary life are extrem-ly repulsive: and he may for this reason be said to 
occupy an isolated position among his contemporaries, Indeed, most of the 
la‘ter seem no longer satisfied with grouping the lights and shadows of national 
life in one grand, comprehensive picture ; they now deal only with the partie 
honteuse of some town or village, discuss it m chapters, emulate one another in 
cynical delineations, and fancy themselves artists while simply discharging the 
duties of a san‘iary and moral police. Toorgenef, in direct contradistinction to 
this class of novelisis, has made Nature the beginning and end of his poetical 
delineations. He first became known to the public through his “ Diary of a 
Hunter,” a collection of hastily sketched characters and scenes, which, no doubt, 
greatly to his own surprise, created a profound sensation at-home, and at once 
found its way into foreign countries, All the author had doue was to string 
together a series of pictures which had impressed themselves upon his mind while 
roaming as a hunter among the woods and fieles of his native province. There 
isnot the faintest trace of a polemical tendency in this book. It shows its 
writer to be a Russian nobleman and landed proprietor, who, in spite of his 
refinement and education, is charmed with the simple beauty of Russian country 
life, and who seeks to know and understand the men and things around him, 
instead of pursuing the phantoms of orders and titles in the service of the State. 
He initiates the reader fully into the secrets of the chase and the woods, intro- 
duces him to the country miller and the freeholder with whom he pots up for 
the night, makes him at home in the hut of the peasant, and finally shows him 
his noble neighbours and relations who reside on their estates in his district. 
But through all these pictures, drawn with such a keen appreciation of Nature 
and loving human sympathy, runs the sad lament over the neglect of a sturdy 
people, and the degeneration of those who should be its leaders. The nobles are 
either ignorant or blasé junkers, who drag out their days without even a suspicion 
of a higher life—whose existence passes like a dream between eating and sleep- 
ing ; or they are officials and army officers with a European varnish, who hold 
the masses in profound contempt; or they are unhappy, disappointed men, 
estranged from their own country by the superior culture which they have 
acquired abroad, and prevented from putting their talents to practical use, 
because outside of the slavery of the public service there is no field for educated 
energy athome. Over the great body of the people broods the spectral shadow 
of serfdom, which blights in the bud every noble aspration and also every 
display of activity. Even the author himself seems to us like a lost apostle of 
culture, who does not feel at home and is a comparative stranger there, in spite 
of his passionate love of country. And yet we can nowhere detect an intent 
which imperils the originality of the poetical impression. The critical thoughts 
which follow as a result are nowhere expressed, barely intimated. 

The novel entitled “The Noble Nest” ranks in the same class with the 
“ Diary of a Hunter.” Lawretzky, its hero, is a wealthy noble, educated in 
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forejgn parts, who returns from France to find in the quiet of rural life that 
peace of mind which his wife, a type of the corrupt French St. Petersburg society, 
has destroyed. A representative of the modern Russian, he also experiences 
that yearning for a reconciliation with his native land, from which a 
superior culture has alienated him, but which he still loves. In_ his 
ancestors we are introduced to the Russian Gallomaniacs and Anglo- 
maniacs of the days of the Empress Catherine and Alexander I, 
who aped foreign manners while they were Eastern despots at home. The 
virtuous maiden with whem Lawretzky is in love is driven by remorse to take 
the veil when the report of his wife’s death turns out false, while the hero him- 
self passes the rest of his life as a recluse in the house of his ancestors. The 
monotony and barrenness of these existences, which are condemned to wear 
themselves out in their full prime and strength, are most touchingiy described in 
that part where the author relates Lawretzky’s first visit to the weed-grown 
garden of his ancestral mansion: ‘“‘ I have thus reached tke deepest soundings 
of the river. Life is here at all times still, and knows no haste. Those who 
come within this charmed circle must submit to it unconditionally. . .. Yet 
what an excess of vitality exists on every side! what an exuberance of health 
there is in this passive silence! Under yon window luscious weeds spring from 
the thick grass. Farther down in the fields the rye glistens, the oats shoot up, 
and the leaves on the trees and the blades in the grass expand, each having an 
amplitude of room. . . . Silence environs me ; the sun moves tranquilly through 
the heavens ; the eternal stars shine quiet, apparently knowiug why and whither 
they are floating. . . . While life storms, seethes and rushes on in a thousand 
places over the earth, here it flows on inaudibly, like water which has been 
brought to a standstill in 1 swamp.” The same tone of deeply-seated pain and 
sadness at the homelessness and aimlessness of those Russians who refuse to 
pursue a bureaucratic or military career, while they are superior to their 
surroundings, runs also through the charming nove! of “ Faust.” 

Between these and the kindred creations of the first period of Toorgenef’s 
literary activity and the author’s more recent writings intervenes the reformatory 
decade which followed the conclusion of the Crimean war and the accession of 
Alexander II. to the throne. An author who felt the sufferings of his people so 
intensely could not but be profoundly interested in this reawakening of the 
national spirit, in the great work of abolishing serfdom and in the general recon- 
struction of the State ; for these were the important questions that then engrossed 
the best minds of his race and times. Having faithfully reproduced the impres- 
sions which he had received during a period of universal slavery and mental 
stagnation as poetical pictures indelibly stamped on his own soul, it was certainly 
not the pvet’s fault that these pictures should have been obscured by the sam2 
uniform melancholy which also darkened the Russian reality, for he neither could 
nor woul reflect anything but*what his innermost soul had mirroeed. Indeed, 
the wide-reaching political results which he confessedly accomplished were solely 
due to the circumstance that he truly related all that he himself had seen and 
heard at a period when the nation broke down under the burden of a perverted 
organisation, and sank into a hopeless sullen apathy. 

To this conception of his poetic mission Toorgenef adhered even under the 
changed state of affairs in the newest Russia, although this has naturally 
compelled him to make a corresponding change in the essence of his delineations, 
After the emperor’s emancipation ukase had gone forth from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Black Sea, the dull despair which had until then reigned over the whole 
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country gave way to a busy, stirring life, and the dominant political factions 
began to east the horoscope of the future. As all the egotistic private interests 
had formerly been content to stagnate, so now all rushed forward to claim an 
active share in public affairs. Each faction strove to outbid the other in radical 
extravagance and schemes to reduce the old world to chaos. The reformatory 
programme initiated by the Government soon ceased to suffice, and the Revolu- 
tion hastened to the front. Not a stone was to remain standing: all that existed 
was to be levelled with the ground. Already the palaces of St. Petersburg were 
in flames, and incendiary fly-sheets flew over the Sarmatian plain to involve an 
entire people in this league of crazy iconoclasts and conspirators against the 
old order of things. 

Toorgenef, who of course took a prominent part in the struggles of Russian 
liberalism, gratefully and enthusiastically commemorated the downfall of serf- 
dom. His truly poetic nature saved him, however, from being led astray by the 
wild intoxication of the Russian radicals and demagogues who worked so much 
mischief from 1859 to 1853. The detestable doctrines enun¢iated by those 
irreverent youths, whose mad extravagance would even have consigned to 
destruction whatever of good and beautiful men had hitherto produced in science 
and art, could hardly fail to inspire his soul with distrust or loathing. The 
downright vandalism of such a programme ofiended therefore the enlightened 
artist quite as much as the former tyranny of the aristocracy and the arrogance 
of the bureaucracy. While all around him were bending the knee in worship 
of the new idol,and rivalling each other in ultra radicalism, Toorgenef wrote his 
novel of “ Fathers and Sons” (Otzy i djeti), a scathing rebuke to that self-con- 
ceited Russian youth which represents the so-called “ Nihilism,” and a most 
daring challenge to the influences which then tyrannised over public opinion. 
Most mercilessly did the author scourge in this work the criminal folly which 
wished to trample under foot the relics of the past, which tried to represent all 
idealism as a mere sickly and foolish fancy, which scouted every received 
authority and precedent, no matter whether of a religious, artistic, political, or 
scientific character, and which ironically proclaimed its mission to be “ the 
negation and ridicule of all, and the dissection of frogs.” Once more the poet 
was taunted with pessimism, with the unconditional condemnation of the most 
promising manifestations of national life, and with what was a very serious 
charge in 1862-63—a reactionary hositlity to the spirit ofthe time. Yet he 
had done nothing but discharge a duty incumbent upon himself and his Muse. 
His thoroughly artistic, and, in the best sense, aristocratic nature, drove him 
irresistibly to protest in a most energetié manner against the irruption of a new , 
vandalism, and he fearlessly entered the lists to battle for the ideal possessions 
of mankind at a period when such a championship was considered to be the 
evidence of a slavish and benighted mind. Being, however, a true poet, he saw 
brutality and coarseness where others saw a mere ebullition of youthful 
Vigour. 

Almost simultaneously with ‘ Fathers and Sons” appeared the fantastic 
sketch called ‘ Visions.” How much the writer’s sensitive mind must have 
recoiled from the wild radicalism of the young Russian Nihilists appears even 
more clearly from this sketch than from the novel which preceded it. His demon 
carries him, as Mephistopheles did Faust, on an enchanted cloth through the 
ar. Ona clear moonlight night they look down upon St. Petersburg. At an 
open window reclines a young female Nihilist, who reads by the glow of her paper 
cigarette a cynical effusion of the latest literature, while a party of drunken 
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bloods riot through the streets. Such was essentially the impression which the 
lauded new era produced on his mind. 

Toor genef’s latest work, a novel called ‘‘ Smoke,” belongs subsvantially to the 
same class as “Fathers and Sons.” It deals with the latest phase of the intel- 
lectual crisisin Russia, and expresses the author’s matured opinion of the wholenew 
ara in even a more emphatic and decisive tone than before. In Russia, he main- 
tains, everything is smoke and vapour, nothing else. Everything is constantly 
changing: new dissolving views are constantly presented; one manifestation 
follows the other ; but, in reality, everything remains exactly as it always has 
been. There is a universal rush, a crowding and hurrying anywhere, every- 
where, which leaves no irace behind, which accomplishes no results, Suddenly 
the wind veers about, and then the crowd rushes in another diree.ion, into the 
opposite extreme. Thus the same unsubstantial, shadowy game incessantly 
repeats itself. All issmoke and vapour, noth'ng more. 

If “ Fathers and Sons” was levelled at the radicalism of that young Russia 
which displayed so much activity in the years succeeding the abolition of serf- 
dom, Smoke, is aimed at the humbug of an exciusive nationality, at the blind, 
unreasoning hatred of European culture, which has turned all heads in Russia 
since the suppression of the last Polish rising. As formerly the monstrosities of 
a democratic cosmopolitanism had been idolised, so now a fanaticism, whose reck- 
less brutality and exclusiveness stood in direct antagonism to that love of freedom 
which had a few years before ridiculed every national restraint as prejudice, was 
apotheosised. Litwinof, the hero of the story, meets at Baden-Baden a number 
of the aristocrats and democrats of his now estranged native land. He mingles 
as well in the society of the representatives of the young democracy as in that of 
the disaffected Court aristocracy of the ancien regime, and discovers that neither 
class has made any real moral progress. The phrases alone have changed—the 
characterless and aimless men are stillthesame. In former days they used the 
cant phrases of absolutism ; now they echoed the cant of the national democratic 
school, without reducing their theories to practice. Serfdom had been abolished 
by the Government, ‘but slavery had so much become a second nature with the 
nation that the old despotism still survived in substance. ‘The despot before 
whom we bow down at present,’ says the poet, “ wears the national peasant 
dress. ‘This is the idol to whom we look for our redemption. Soon will come 
another idol, and then, after genuine Slavic fashion, we shall devour him whom 
we have so recently adored.” The Court and military aristocracy, governed by 
“ promising young generals,” fares no beiter at his hands than the young genera- 
tion of whom the demon of national vanity has so completely taken possession. 
This class the poet shows to have also remained unchanged in every material 
peint ; not even its deep pleasure at the diminished importance and influence of 
the nobility has been able to stimulate it to action. What he misses now, as 
before, is that moral earnestness, that sincere devotion to principles, which is 
ostensibly upheld. Everywhere he sees men follow the reigning fashion and 
echo the cant of the day. Let the wind blow from the opposite quarter, and 
the same people who were yesterday shouting with Herzen and Bakunin for the 
fraternisation of all nations, will shout to-day as lustily with Katkow, who 
preaches the extermination of the Poles and Germans, and be ready to return 
on the morrow to the old do-nothing system, the apotheosis of bureaucracy, and 
perhaps even serfdom. Here again the final result of the author’s observations 
is the doubt of a healthy ending of what has been begun; as, for instance, the 
emancipation of the serfs, the judiciary and administrative reforms, etc., etc., 
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which can lead to no substantial results without a thorough regeneration of 
Russian life and a sincere adherence to a liberal and humane policy. In the 
mean time, the present blind worship of the nationality-idol must rather be re- 
garded as a sign of retrogression than -of progress in Russian civilisation and 
culture. 

Such is the quintessence of “ Smoke.” In this, his last and greatest work, 
Toorgenef is again true to himself and his ar.istic standard. He describes the 
latest direction of the intellectual movement in Russia—not by its political 
fruits, but by its effects on sinple minds and the development of the individual. 
Standing aloof from the conflict of parties, he shows the wsthetic impression 
which they make upon one who understands how to appreciate and pourtray human 
actions. 

The Russian poet cannot ignore the Russian reality. He can only build with 
the material which is furnished to him, paint only with the colours which ave at 
hand. If Toorgenef’s pictures are therefore found to lack that cheerful serenity 
and self-complacency for which we have a right to look in a genuine work of art 
—a lack which can be demonstrated in nearly al] the more prominent works of 
Russian belles letters—the fault must not be attributed tothe artist, but to the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded. The‘culture of pure artistic beauty pre- 
supposes to a degree of civilisation which Russia has never known, either before 
or since serfdom was abolished. It will require greater and more sustained 
exertions to establish that equilibrium between the political mission of the State 
and the human mission of the unit by which alone the foundations for a pros- 
perous national existence can be laid. So long as this object is not attained, so 
long the cheerful serenity required by the artist whose soul reflects the Russian 
nationality will be impossible ; and it is greatly to the credit of Russian literature 
that it has not tried to simulate this serenity, but frankly conceded that a loving 
and artistic delineation of beauty can find foothold only in the svil of a free, self- 
harmonious and wholesome poliltical and social system. 


ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


-_". first view we obtained of Vesuvius was on our journey from Rome to 

Naples. It did not differ in appearance then from the mountains in its 
vicinity, except that the cloud upon its summit was whiter and seemed to move 
faster than the other clouds. Before reaching Naples the night had so far 
advanced as to render conspicuous the bright red glow of the vapours emitted 
from the two cones, and at the same time the stream of lava on the north side 
of the smaller crater became visible. 

From the use of ‘‘ Baedeker’s Guide” our minds had been affected with a 
profound distrust of the inhabitants of this country, which had by no means 
been removed by the accounts of the persons we met in Rome. 

Our excursion was made on the twenty-fifth of January. We left our hotel 
at Naples at one o’clock p.m., and after a drive of an hour arrived at Resina. 
We stopped at a dingy house, a kind of central bureau of the Vesuvius guides. 
We asked for Cozzolino, the man whose merits we had heard extolled at Rome. 
A person of net prepossessing appearance announced himself to be the man in 
uestion. 

. We were immediately ushered into the house, and followed by a crowd of 
guides and idlers of various professions, all talking at the same time, and trying 
to show the extent of their philological acquirements by uttering the few words of 
French and English they had learned. Cozzolino, who was the admitted chief, 
offered his own services, told us what we should require and what it would cost. 
There were several attempts, some of them successful, to impose upon us, but 
generally they were so flimsy that we avoided them. 

As soon as we were mounted the guide galloped up a narrow alley leading to 
the mountain, and we after him,‘ followed by a crowd of the noisiest and most 
ragged individuals it has ever been my fortune to meet. Some of them insisted 
upon leading our horses, others held them by their tails, and others again wanted 
to carry our climbing staves. They were finally driven off by the determined 
voice of the guide : our tormentors then each demanded a franc, which not one 
cf them received. 

The scientific attainments of our guide, as well as his knowledge of I’rench, 
proved to be delusions. His French, indeed, was so much worse than our own 
Italian that we preferred using the latter. 

Shortly after leaving Resina we passed over a vast areaof black Java (the guide 
called it scorie) which had been thrown out by Vesuvius in 1858. It was 
hundreds of acres in extent, and the temperature of a few pieces which the guide 
brought us was warmer than that of our hands. 

To persons seeing lava for the first time the impression is very remarkable. 
My mind was occupied in trying to think of something to which it could be 
compared, and I almost gaye it up in despair. Its blackness excecded that of 
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any rock I had ever seen. Its surface, which in a general though distant way 
resembled a ploughed field, was furrowed and contorted, many of the masses 
were rounded, others rippled, resembling waves suddenly stiffened. Often the 
waves were in parallel lines and curved ; sometimes they looked like fragments 
of rope lying in rows. 

A ride of an hour and a half brought us to the Hermitage, on the way to 
which we passed the district where the famous Lagrima di Cristo grapes are 
grown, A‘ the Hermitage we partook of the lunch we had sent up, and another 
half-hour in tlre saddle brought us to the place where the ascent on foot 
begins. 

Our guides, who had assured us at Resina that 35 francs should cover the 
whole expense, now informed us that aman to draw each of us up to the sum- 
mit would be very desirable. The fees were five francs each. We followed his 
advice, and did not regret it, though forcibly reminded of thc remark of Stephens 
the traveller, on a nearly similar occasion in Central America, when he argued 
that if an Indian could carry a white man safely on his shoulders, in a perilous 
place, the white man could carry himself safely on his own feet. As the pro- 
posed assistants were experts in climbing a mountain covered with ashes, and we 
only amateurs, we thought the cases were sufficiently different to warrant a 
departure from Stephens’ rule. 

Each of the men whom we had engaged produced a strap, which he placed 
onhis shoulder, giving us the ends. There were other persons ambitious to 
assist us, and they pertinaciously followed us almost half-way to the foot of the 
cone, occasionally giving us a push. When we reached the first resting-place, 
there hap pened to be some snow in a hollow, which my companion and myself 
began eating. Immediately all our assistants became vociferous in the declaration 
of the danger of eating snow, and one of them poured out a glass of wine, which 
they said was the thing for us to drink. We laughed at their protestations, and 
went on with the saow, seeing which, they returned the wine to the bottle for 
the bene fit of some more credulous traveller, and betook themselves to eating 
_ snow with an energy which ludicrously disproved their belief in their own 

octrine. 

About an hour of the most painful climbing I have ever practised brought us 
to the foot of the smaller cone. We walked round to the side from which the 
lava issued. There was visible only a stream of from two to five feet in diameter, 
though itwas believed te be inmotion beneath places wherethesurface was black 
and firm. The melted lava moved approximately at the rate of a yard a minute. 
Sometimes the surface would cool sufficiently to stop the progress, and it would 
then not unfrequently burst out below. 

Against the wishes of the assistants, our guidetook us to the summit of the 
smallest cone, having as a precaution mounted on the windward side. We 
looked into it, and emphatically assented to the verdict of Boucicault’s hero, 
for ‘there was nothing in it” that we could see but smoke. While visiting 
these regions the only annoyance we experienced, besides the labour of mounting 
the steep and crumbling sides of the mountain, was from the sulphurous acid gas. 

he air was in some places so charged with this noxious compound, that we 
could scarcely inhale it, and we hurried over the spot to escape suffocation. 

_We then climbed to the summit of the larger cone, to which the ascent was 
still more difficult. On the way the guide pointed out a flat, smooth place on 
the ground, surrounded by a circular pile of ashes about a yard in diameter and 
five inches high. This, he said, was where one of the stones thrown up from 
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the larger crater had fallen. The stone itself had rebounded to a distance of 
one hundred yards. My companion judged its weight to be about two hundred 
pounds. 

Our guide would not let us remain long at the summit of the great crater. 
While there a cloud of black smoke, accompanied by a low detonation, ascended, 
and we heard the rattling of stones down the interior on the opposite side of the 
cone. We were hurried down with the ery of danger, but this was so often re- 
peated that we were sure it was a sham. 

We spent about an hour between the cones, having so arranged our time as 
to. have a view of the Bay of Naples by daylight and of the craters by night. 
Concerning the latter, my companion and myself both made an observation which 
may be of interest to those engaged in esthetic investigations. We were appar- 


ently only five men upon the summit of the mouniain. The last ray of daylight 


had revealed not a tree nor a shrub. There was visible no human habitation, 
It was cold. Beneath our feet were black ashes and scoriz ; and yet the sense 
of desolation was entirely absent from our minds. Why was this? The con- 
ditions to produce a feeling of desolation seemed to be all present. Approaching 
the base of the small crater a second time, we gazed upon its soft red glow, saw 
its reflection in each other’s faces, and listened to the gentle murmuring sound 
which it emitted. The sense of geniality was uppermost in our minds, and 
nothing more foreign than that of desolation. 

We then began our descent by the light of a torch. It was accomplished in 
a little less time than the ascent, and we arrived at our hotel after an absence of 
nearly nine hours. We departed enough from the custom of most persons who 
make the ascent of Mount Vesuvius to own that we felt much fatigue. 
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go. one was listening, in fact, and it was too late to be silent. Uncle 

Antoine had heard everything. How he came to be spying about in 
Madam d’Estrelle’s garden, we shall soon learn. Marcel followed Julien’s eye, 
saw the crevice in the curtain, and, leaning forward in his turn, saw Croquimi- 
taine on the watch. He left the window, and warned Madam d’Estrelle. For 
a moment they talked in pantomime. They had not yet decided what to do, 
when Antoine, no longer hearing their voices, struck at the garden door. 

This arrival was something like that of the statue in Don Giovanni. Julien 
was going promptly to open the door, when Madam d’Estrelle remembered 
that her presence might give rise to some ridicnlous scene, and that her absence 
would, without any fail, be made the occasion of a stormy outbreak. She deter- 
mined upon her course in an instant: detained Julien, by authoritatively laying 
her hand upon his arm, and signing to him and the others not to move, went 
into the hall, opened the door herself, and stood face to face with M Antoine. 
Although he had prepared his part, he was a little surprised,—he who imagined 
that he was going to surprise every one. 

‘“‘ What—you, M. Antoine!” said Julie, pretending to be perfectly astonished. 
“ What are you doing here? You came back to the hotel, then? Who told 
you where I was ? and what put it into your head to cross my garden ?” 

Without waiting for his answer, she took the horticulturist’s arm and led him 
quite a distance from the pavilion, to the edge of a little lake in the centre of 
the lawn fronting the hotel. 

“ But—I was going to the pavilion,” stammered M. Antoine. 

**T suppose so, since I found you at the door.” 

“I was going—with very good intentions; but—” 

“Who doubts it? Certainly not I, my friend.” 

“Ah! Now you talk as I want to have you! So—you would like to talk 
to me alone,—I see,—it is just the same with me; I want to tell you about an 
idea that I have—” 

“ Sit down upon this bench, my neighbour, I will listen to you; but, first of 
all, you must hear me, for I have a confession to make.” 

‘* All right—I know what itis ; you have pricked my lily ?” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu! How did you know that?” 

‘‘T haard a few words, and I guessed the rest. Why did you break the poor 
flower? Could younot have asked me for it? Could you not have waited 
until to-morrow ? I intended to give it to you.” 

“ But—supposing I did not do it on purpose ? ” 

“ You did not do it on purpose ? ” 

Julie felt that she was blushing, for Antoine was looking at her smemtienly, 
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and the expression of irony in his little black eyes was at the same time bitter 
and tender. 

“No indeed,” she answered, hoping to save herself by a Jesuitical device : 
“the accident happened against my will!” 

“Good, good!” replied Antoine, who was still gazing searchingly into her 
face ; ‘‘ say that,—lI prefer that.” 

“You prefer that,—what ? ” 

“Yes, mordie! Come, abandon the bad cause that you want to plead. 
Condemn, frankly, the folly and treachery of Master Julien, and leave me to 
punish him as he deserves.” 

‘“« But what makes you think that M. Julien ?—” 

“ Ah, do not try to lie,” cried M. Antoine, starting up with a bound, his 
little body quivering withh passion and indignation; “it does not suit you to 
lie ; you do not know how! And, besides, it is useless; I tell you that I 
heard, and, as I am not a fool, I have come to the conclusion——Julien finds 
you to his liking ; and the rascal would like to tell you so, if he dared!” 

‘Monsieur Thierry, what are you saying ?” 

“What am I saying ?—I am stating things as they are. Mademoiselle de 
Meuil was as proud as you can be; my brother Andre told her his fine stories, 
and ended by making himself understood. All men and all women are of the 
same clay! Come, acknowledge the truth; do you like Julien or not,—yes 
or no?” 

“ Monsieur Thierry, if I did not know your good heart, the disagreeable tone 
of your conversation would disgust me! Please to speak differently, or I will 
leave you.” 

“Oh, now you are angry! You remember your pride, and are going to 
turn your back upon me. Why? It is not your affair! Julien has com- 
mitted a fully,—let him pay the penalty.” 

“No, Monsieur Thierry, it was my fault,—I am the unfortunate cause of 
the accident ; if I had not admired and praised the flower indiscreetly,—he 
considered himself obliged to offer it to me,—politeness—” 

“ Bad ceasons, bad reasons, my beautiful lady! The scoundrel knew per- 
fectly well that I would have thrown the flower, the plant, the garden, and the 
gardener into the bargain, at your fect. If he did not know it, he ought to 
have guessed it; and, anyhow, he had no right to play the generous with my 
property ; it was a rape, an abuse of confidence, and a theft. He may eat his 
fingers for the rest of his life; and his mother will learn what it costs to have 
brought up a son to play the courtier improperly with great ladies.” 

** Oh, my neighbour,” cried Madam d’Estrelle, in great distress, and quite 
out of patience, ‘‘ you are not going to withdraw your favour from them; you 
are not going to make it seem as if I had lied,—I, who placed you upon a 
pedestal ; you are not going to break the bond of friendship that we formed to- 
day? Fora flower more or less in your collection, you would not cause so 
much unhappiness? You are too rich to be troubled by a loss that can easily 
be repaired.” 

“It is easy for you to talk! There are some things that millions cannot re- 
place ; which a man of taste regards as altogether priceless.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Who could have supposed such a thing? ’ 

Julien knew it.” 

“No, it is impossible!” 

“I tell you that he knew it.” 
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“ Then he is crazy: but it is not his mother’s fault ; she was not there.’’ 
“Tt is his mother’s fault. She encourages him to love you, she fawns upon 
you, so as to lead you to sacrifice yourself, as she did for her husband.” 
“No! I swear to you that you are mistaken, Monsieur Thierry! She is 
desperate—” 
“About what? Ah! you acknowledge that she has talked to you about it, 
and that you know the feelings of the young man.” 
Madam d’Estrelle struggled in vain. All the prudence of her sex, all the 
pride of her rank, all her natural tact and knowledge of the world were ship- 
wrecked, as it were, upon the brutal, straightforward logic of the old man. She 
was caught in a vice; and felt ashamed, awkward, unmasked, without resources. 
What should she do? order him out of her presence, and have done for ever 
with this rude vulgarian, and his odious questions ? But that would be aban- 
doning the cause of the poor Thierrys, and giving them up to his vengeance ; 
she felt that she ought rather to restrain her indignation, defend herself as well 
as she could, and submit to beiag humiliated by his most misplaced admonitions. 
‘Tt seems,” she said, with melancholy resignation, “that I committed a 
great fault in going to the pavilion, and yet my intention was most innocent. I 
had never seen M. Julien Thierry, I was overjoyed ‘by your generous promises, 
and went to make the heart of his poor mother glad; I am well punished for 
having been so enthusiastic about you, M. Thierry, since you think you have a 
right to scold me, and to demand an explanation of the most innocent, if not the 
wisest, step that one woman ever took for the benefit of another.” 
“ And who says that I blame you?”’ replied M. Antoine, at the same time 
softened and irritated by her appeal ; “I condemn no one, except the real cul- 
prits. Do you know what would have happened, if I had entered suddenly, 
when Master Julien was breaking my lily? I should have broken him. Yes, 
as truly as I tell you so, I would have done it. Here isa cane that would 
have split his painter’s head for him.” 
The old man’s wicked and excited expression alarmed Madam d’Estrelle ; 
really afraid of him, she looked around involuntarily, as if to seek protection in 
case she should become the object of his rage. Just then there was a tremu- 
lous movement in the thick foliage surrounding the bench ; it was only, perhaps, 
a bird hopping about amid the branches, but she felt a vague sense of security. 
“No, M. Antoine,” she resumed, with courageous gentleness, ‘“ you will 
never make me believe that you are a wicked man, or that you would behave 
cruelly to any one. You must blame me alone for this accident. Scold me, 
—you have a right to do so. I will promise you what I have already promised 
myself, that I will never again enter the pavilion. What can I do more? 
Come, tell me!” 

At this moment the foliage stirred a little more violently, and Julien’s tame 
sparrow, like a messenger sent from him to implore her pardon, came and lighted 
upon Madam d’Estrelle’s shoulder. Moved by this trifling incident more than 
she cared to acknowledge, she took the friendly little animal in the hollow of 
her hand, with a sort of tenderness. 

“Hum !” said M. Antoine, whose piercing eyes seemed to possess the power 
of divination. “That is a strange companion! Does it belong to you?” 

“Yes,” replied Julie, who feared that his vengeance against Julien would 
fall upon the poor bird, if he knew that it was his. 

“A tame sparrow! It is an ugly beast, and one that doesa great deal of 
mischief. If it were not yours—Did Julien give it to you?” 
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**There again! You think of nothing but Julien!” cried Madam d’Estrelle, 
losing patience, ‘‘ and I really cannot understand the strange turn that our 
conversation has taken. I am very sorry that I went to the pavilion ; I regret 
exceedingly the accident that has occurred. How canI repair it? ‘Will you 
not tell me that, instead of wounding me with all these unjust insinuations ? ” 

«Do you wish me to tell you?” 

“Yes! did I not promise to go to a family festival at your house to- 
morrow ?” 

“The baptism of my poor Antonia? That is done with. The child is 
dead, or at least disfigured. I must invite my guests to a burial. And, besides, 
it no longer suits me to invite Madam André, and to pretend to be friendly 
with her son—at least, unless—” 

Madam d’Estrelle imagined that the rich man had repented of his munifi- 
a and wanted, perhaps, to reduce the sum that he had offered for the 
pavilion. 

‘* Speak, speak !”’ she cried eagerly; “‘I will agree to anything that can 
make you amends and console you.” 

There was no limit to M. Antoine’s vanity. He had seen Madam d’ Ancourt 
an hour before, and she, out of spite against Julie, had inflamed his imagina- 
tion, and encouraged him in his audacions hopes. He had returned, intending 
to offer himself. Not finding Julie in the drawing-room, he had been so bold 
as to follow her into the garden. The incident of the broken lily had hurried 
forward the inevitable event. His folly had reached a climax,—he declared 
himself. 

“Madam,” he said, “ you drive me to the point, with your pretty words and 
sweet manners ; if you are offended at what I say, it is your own fault. Con- 
sider a little! You are not rich, and I know that you were not born on the 
steps of a throne. I do not consider you proud either, since you go to the studio 
of an insignificant painter, and accept his homage,—at my expense! A  ridicu- 
lous story! but no matter. Laugh at it, but let us end by being reasonable. 
Julien has good ancestors upon his mother’s side, but he is my nephew, never- 
theless,—he is a plebeian. Do you despise him for that ? 

“No, certainly ! ” 

“ His fault, then, is that he is poor? But suppose he was rich, very rich , 
—come, what would you say to him then?” 

‘You want to give him a fortune, so that I may marry him?” said Madam 
@ Estreile, in a sort of stupor of amazement. 

** Who said anything of the kind ?” 

Excuse,—I thought—” 

“ You thought that I was making you a very silly proposition. What does 
an artist amount to? Suppose I should give him a fortune, would the money I 
have earned elevate him in your eyes? Those who have carved out their own 
destiny, who have showed that they deserve respect by the talent they have 
displayed in business, are the ones who deserve consideration. Come, you 
understand me perfectly well. I am offering you a good man, a large fortune, 
and a name that has made some noise in the world ; a man who will {ufil all 
your wishes during his life, and will leave you all his property after his death ; 
a man who has neither mistresses, nor illegitimate children, nor cares, nor re- 
sponsibilities of any kind ; and, finally, a man who will be your grandfather, 
and whom no one will accuse you of selecting out of caprice or gallantry. You 
will show your general good sense, and delicacy, on the contrary, by choosing 
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him, for you have debts,—more debts than property ; and if Marcel calculates 
well, he cannot give you much encouragement. Reflect, therefore! If you say 
no, you will be certain to meet with great misfortunes, while every one will 
honour you for freeing yourself from your embarrassments by a reasonable 
marriage. You seem to be very much surprised; and yet your friend the 
wenenes gure you to understand—but she did not tell you the amount, 
perhaps ? ” 

“Five millions, is it not?” said Julie, who had grown pale and haughty. 
‘You are the person to whom she referred, and you are speaking of yourself?” 

“What if Iam? Does the idea shock you? Does it offend you?” 

“No, Monsieur Thierry,” replied Julie, with a supreme effort; “I feel 
very much honoured by your offer, but—” 

“‘But what? My age? Do you imagine that I want to play the lover ? 
No, God be praised! I never had that weakness, and, at my age, I am not a 
fool. I want to be your father by contract ; I want to marry you so that I 
may have the right to make you my heiress. Come, we have talked enough. 
You must say yes or no, for I am not a man to be kept in suspense, and I do 
not want to be humiliated. Do you understand ?” 

M. Antoine spoke with singular authority. Julia was afraid that a refusal 
would exasperate him. 

“You are too hasty,” she repliel; ‘‘my character is undecided and timid. 
You must give me time for reflection.” 

‘Then — you do not say no?” replied the old man, evidently flattered at 
being allowed to hope. 

“T do not say anything,” replied Madam d’Estrelle, who had risen, and was 
approaching the house eagerly. ‘I am agitated, as you see, by an offer that I 
did not expect. Give me several days for reflection, for consideration,—I am 
deeply moved, deeply touched by your friendship ; but I am alarmed, also, for I 
had sworn to remain free! Adieu, Monsieur Thierry,—leave me! I really 
need to be alone with my own hear’; do not try and force me into a decision 
by your goodness.” 

Julie escaped into an inner room, and uncle Antoine left the hotel. 
Devoured by a fever of hope that made him more insane than ever, he forget 
the pavilion, the lily, the picture ; he forgot everything ; but when he found 
himself in the rue de Babylone, in front of the pavilion, he was seized by a 
furious desire to torment, puzzle, and bewilder his relation. He rang, and was 
_— by Marcel, who was waiting to learn the result of his conference with 

ulie. 

“So, here you are!” he said, abruptly. ‘ Where is my plant? as 
Master Julien finished my picture ?” 

“Come into the studio,” said Marcel; ‘‘ the picture is finished, and your lily 
is as fresh as if nothing had happened.” 

“Oh, of course!” muttered Antoine, ironically ; “it has done it good to be 
broken.” 

He came into the studio with his hat on; his sister-in-law, with a sad 
countenance, and in a very dejected attitude, was seated in her little cane-chair 
in the recess of the window; without seeing her, without glancing around, he 
went straight up to the lily, examined the fracture, and gazed eagerly at the 
stalk, which continued to bloom in the damp earth. Then he looked at the 
portrait of the Autonai, and turning to Julien, said,— 

“T like it very much ; but you sha’nt have my custom, for all that.” 
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He walked up and down the studio, passed before Madam Thierry, saw her 
at last, and put his hand to his hat, saying, in a surly tone, “‘ Your servant, 
madam ! ” 

Returning to Marcel, he laughed in his face, like a crazy man, without utter- 
ing a word ; and finally, furious because he could not find any way of revenging 
himself that would not deprive him of his fiancée’s good opinion, he rushed to the 
door. Marcel, who saw what he was suffering, drew him back. 

“Come, uncle,” he said, “‘ we must know how we stand! Has the Countess 
d’Estrelle obtained our pardon, or must I sell my practice to pay damages ?” 

‘*The Countess d’Estrelle,” replied the old man, “is a prudent person, who 
knows the difference between hair-brained fools and a sensible man. You will 
see the proof of it some day.” 

Madam Thierry, who could not endure her brother-in-law’s insolence, and 
who thought he intended to insult her, arose to go to her room. Antoine bowed 
slightly, and continued,— 

“J did not mean that for you, Madam Andre, I have nothing at all to say to 
you !—” 

“And I have nothing at all to say to you,” replied the widow, in a tone of 
disdainful bitterness, which she was not prudent enough to repress. 

Julien, incapable of humiliating himself by making excuses, devoured his 
indignation in silence, and Marcel followed the embarrassed and disordered 
movements of the horticulturist with a piercing eye. 

“« What is the matter, uncle?” he said, when Madam Thierry had left the 
room. ‘ You are hatching out something, good or bad! Be sensible, and 
tell the truth. ’ 

‘* Oh, the truth, the truth! that is what you want!” replied M. Antoine; 
“‘ the truth will be seen and known when the day and hour comes! Every 
one, perhaps, will not find it a laughing matter ! ” 

Julien, who was still painting, lost patience; laying down his pallette and 
maul-stick, and taking off the handkerchief rolled carelessly around his head 
(painters, at that time, wore this head-dress in their studios instead of caps), 
he went straight up to his uncle, and, forcing him to interrupt his restless and 
noisy walk, demanded, seriously and firmly, an explanation of his vague threats. 

“Uncle,” he said, “ you are acting as if you wished to drive me to extremi- 
ties, but 1 shall not forget the respect I owe you. I beg you, however, to 
remember that I am not a child to be frightened by a frown and loud talking. 
It would be better for all, if you would see and understand the real state of the 
case ; that is to say, the real grief that I feel at having displeased you. Do 
not ask how this misfortune occurred; a moment’s forgetfulness, a fit of 
absence of mind, cannot be explained ; since it has occurred, what is to be my 
punishment, or what do you wish me to do in expiation? I am ready to 
prove my repentance, or submit to the consequences of my fault. Decide, and 
stop threatening; it will be more worthy of both of us.” 

M. Antoine stood perfectly still, and tried to look indifferent ; but, in reality, 
he was very much mortified, for he could not deny that the accused occupied a 
much more dignified position, at this moment, than the judge. He felt afraid, 
also, that he had been making himself ridiculous; and, at his wit’s end, he 
formed a diabolical plan, and resolved to carry it out. 

“* Everything depends upon Madam d’Estrelle,” he said ; “I will do all that 
I promised for your mother, and will pardon you as well, in spite of your 

villanous conduct, if she desires and commands it ; but I will only do this on 
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condition that she keeps her word, and comes to-morrow to my house, with 
your family.” 


“« Very well,” said Marcel ; “if it is arranged, why did you not remind her 
of the appointment just now ? ” 


“T am not talking to you, lawyer,” replied Antoine, “be so good as to take 
yourself off; I want to talk to master Julien alone.” 

“Talk to your heart’s contents,” said Marcel ; “I am glad enough to go, for 
they have been expecting me at my house for more than an hour. I will re- 
turn after a while, and find out what you have decided.” 

When Julien was alone with his uncle, the latter assumed a solemn manner, 
that was even more comical than his previous rage. 

“ Listen!” he said ; “I want you to do an errand forme. You must go to 
the hotel d’Estrelle.” 

“‘ Excuse me, uncle, I cannot go there. I should not be admitted.” 

“TI know perfectly well that you would not be admitted. But you can carry 
a letter there ; you can wait for the reply in the ante-chamber, and bring it 
back to me.” 

“Very well,” said Julien, who thought he would stop at the porter’s-lodge. 
‘* Where is the letter ?” 

“Give me writing materials.” 

“ Here they are,” said Julien, opening the drawer of his table. 

The horticulturist sat down, and wrote rapidly. Julien changed his working 
dress for a coat which was lying upon a chair, and tried to conceal his im- 
patience by so doing. Soon his uncle called him. 

* Do you want a seal ?” said Julien. 

“Not yet. You must correct my note. I do not pride myself upon being 
learned, and I may have made mistakes in orthography. Read it: read it 
aloud, and then correct the points, the commas,—everything.”’ 

Julien, who suspected some trick, cast a rapid glance over the few lines which 
his uncle had written in a bold hand, A mist passed before his eyes, and he 
came very near crushing the paper with indignation ; but he imagined that this 
whimsical and extravagant old man had written this letter only so as to make 
him betray his secret. He restrained himself, therefore, met the scrutinising 


gaze fastened ferociously upon him without blenching, and read the contents of 
the note with a firm voice : 


MADAME AND FRIEND,— 

“We were so confused at our last interview, that we parted without 
coming to an understanding about our arrangements for to-morrow. I will not 
conceal from you that your presence at my little fete will give me new hope, and 
that I shall consider your absence as the sign of a breach between us, or an 
unfortunate delay of your decision. I have told you that I did not wish to be 
trifled with, and you have promised to be sincere. Night brings wisdom. I 
shall depend upon to-morrow to confirm .he hopes you have allowed me to 
entertain. 

*- Your friend and servant, who is impatient to call himself your fiancé, 

ANTNINE THIERRY.” 

“ Very well,” replied the horticulturist, when Julien had finished reading it, 
** are there any faults ?” 

‘Yes, uncle, a great many,” said Julien, quietly taking his pen. 

“Softly! Don’t let the corrections be seen. Be careful!” 

“Tt is all done. Seal and write the address.” 
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“ What do you think of it?” said his uncle, writing Madam d’Estrelle’s name 
upon the envelope. 

“Nothing at all,” replied Julien. ‘ I don’t believe yon witl send it.” 

‘* Will you believe so if you take the letter ?” 

“Ta, 

** What will you say then ?” 

“Nothing. It is not my affair.” 

“ Diantre! it is much your affair as mine! ” 

How s0, pray?” 

“‘ The recovery and deed of gift of your house at Sevres depend upon it.” 

“‘ Very well, uncle. I thank you, then, with all my heart.” 

havs an expression—” 

have no expression at all. Look at me!” 

Antoine could not meet Julien’s bold and penetrating glance. 

“Come!” be quick!” he said ill-naturedly ; “carry my letter.” 

“I fly to do so,” replied Julien. 

He took his hat. 

“Where shall I bring you the answer?” — 

“ T will wait for you in the street, at the door of the hotel, and you can bring 
it to me there: we will go out together. 

They left the house. Julien went straight to the porter’s lodge, his uncle 
keeping him in sight ; but, instead of giving the letter to the porter as he had 
intended doing at first, he informed him that he wished to speak to the valet-de- 
chambre, and crossed the court rapidly. When he reached the ante-chamber, 
he gave his message ; and, like a man who does not expect to be admitted, sat 
down on a bench to wait; he said to the valet, however,— 

‘* Inform the countess that there is a reply, and that the nepkew of M. Antoine 
Thierry is here to carry it to him.” 

After a moment’s delay. the valet returned and said,— 

“ The countess would like to ask you a few questions ; be so good as to come 
this way.” 

He opened a side door, and led the way. Julien followed him into a dark 
hall ; the valet opened anotner door leading into a large apartment, brought a 
chair, and retired. 

Julien found himself in a beautiful dining-room, opposite the principal door. 
In another moment this door opened, and Madam d’Estrelle entered. She looked 
pale and agitated. 

“T receive you in this room,” she said, “ because I have company in the 
drawing-room, and I cannot refer to the subject that brings you here, before 
others. Did M. Antoine give you this letter?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You have not read it, of course?” 

““T have, madam.” 

** And you undertook the commission ? ” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Why ? ” 

“Tc find out whether my uncle is a fool, who ought to be under lock and 
key, or whether he is atrociously wicked.” 

“In other words,—you were not sure,—you wished to find out.—whether I 
had given him the right to send me such a letter?” 
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“IT do not suppose such a thing possible, and I took it for granted that you 
would send me away without an answer.” 

“ And since I receive you.—you conclude—” . 

“ Nothing, madam, excepting that it is unnecessary cruelly to keep me in 
suspense,” 

“Why should you feel such aa interest ?—What account do I owe to 
you—?” 

“ Ah, madam, do not speak in that tone,” cried Julien, almost beside him- 
self. ‘‘ Either you have disregarded the antipathy that you must feel for such 
4 man, on account of my uncle’s wealth,—and in that case I have absolutely 
nothing to say,—or you have endured his insolent offer with a patience that 
has deceived him ; and, if this is so, I can easily understand the cause of your 
patience,—your goodness. You were afraid that M. Antoine would visit his 
resentment upon us.” ; 

“It is true, M. Julien: I thought of your mother, and avoided making a 
reply ; I asked time for reflection ; i hoped that, to please me, he would keep 
his word, and restore Madam Thierry to comfort and happiness. It was 
wrong, perhaps, for I am naturally sincere, and I failed to be so in this case. 
But how could I suppose that this violent and ill-mannered old man would 
begin by trying to compromise me? And yet he has done so, and God only 
knows what will be the end of this disagreeable affair! But I ought not to 
think about that. Since my negotiations in your favour have failed, it is 
selfish in me to complain of my own troubles. In fact, I regret more than 
anything else that I shall no longer be able to serve you, after being the cause 
of a great disaster. What is to be done with a man who mistakes my fear for 
coquetry, and my silence for an avowal ?” ; 

Julien fell upon his knees ; and, as Madam d’Estrelle, alarmed and surprised, 
was about to fly, he said,— 

“Don’t be afraid, madam ; this is not a theatrical declaration; I am not a 
madman, and I am performing a serious duty in thanking you, upon my knees, 
in my mother’s name. . Gratitude for such goodness as yours must be expressed, 
not by words, but by adoration. Now,” added Julien, rising, “I must also tell 
you that I am a man, and that I should despise myself if my love, even for the 
most tender of mothers, could induce me to accept the sacrifice that you pro- 
pose. No, madam, no. You must show no consideration for M. Antuine 
Thierry ; you must not allow him to suppose, for an instant longer, that he can 
aspire,—poor man! he is a fool; but fools must be held in check, like trouble- 
some and badly behaved children. I will undertake this duty, and I will go at 
once, with your permission, to disabuse him for ever.” ee 

“Ah, mon Dieu, you yourself?” said Julie. “No! do not drive him to 
desperation, I will write—” ; 

“And for my part,” replied Julien, proudly, and with a burst of passion that 
did not displease Madam d’Estrelle, “I will not allow you to write. Do you 
suppose that I am such a child as to be afraid of his anger, or so great a coward 
as to allow you to be exposed to his importunities? Do you think that my 
mother, any more than myself, would accept favours that would cost you the 
Shadow ofa falsehood? We would give our lives to save you from the least 
suffering ; and is it your place to suffer and to be persecuted for us? No, 
madam, understand us better. My mother’s sentiments are as noble as your 
own ; it was with the greatest reluctance that she agreed to accept M. Antoine’s 
assistance. At present, she would blush tu doso; she will abhor the thought of 
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his benefits, when she knows what they would cost you. As for me, I am 
nothing, and will never be anything in your life; but let a man, speaking from 
his heart, assure you that he has no fear, either of poverty, or vengeance, or 
any sort of persecution. I have done my duty, and will continue to doit; I 
will support my mother until her last breath; I would fight with the universe, 
if it were necessary, for her sake. Do not be troubled, therefore, about her 
fate, you who love her so well. If she had nothing else, she would prefer your 
friendship to all M. Antoine’s weaith. For my part, it is enough for me to 
have been allowed the privilege of telling you ‘ I love you’ in this one moment 
of my life, without offending you and without seeming insane: this recollection 
will always make me proud and happy ; I am speaking to your soul, and there 
is no feeling in my heart that is not worthy of you. Adieu, madam! Live 
happy and tranquil; and if you ever want some task performed that others find 
impossible, remember there is a man living who will do it,—a man poor, humble, 
unknown, but able to move mountains ; for, when he is striving for his mother 
or for you, he is will,—he is faith in person.” 

Without seeking or waiting for an answer, Julien went out, and was in the 
street in the twinkling of an eye. Antoine was waiting for him with feverish 
impatience ; he was just about rushing into the house like a bomb-shell, when 
Julien reappeared. 

“So you have come!” he cried; the answer must be at least four pages 
long. Whereis it? ” 

** Come a little farther off, monsieur,” replied Julien, taking his arm, and 
leading him across the street; *‘there is so much noise here, that we cannot 
hear our own voices.” 

They went into an open lot, where there was a placard bearing the inscrip- 
tion,—‘‘ Land for sale.’’ Julien continued,— 

‘Madam d’Estrelle read your letter, uncle, and having done so, summoned 
me into her presence, and intrusted me with a verbal answer.” 

“ Verbal ?” 

And brief.” 

“ What is it?” 

* When you offered the countess your hand, she imagined that you were out 
of your senses, and was afraid of being alone with you; she promised to reflect, 
so as to get rid of you. In point of fact, she needed no time for reflection, and 
this is her answer : she regrets that she will be unab!e to come to your house 
to-morrow, and she sends you word that, from this time, she will not be at 
home when you call.” 

«Is she going away? Where is she going ?” 

“Tt is not my place to explain her message ; you must understand it.” 

“Oh! it is my formal dismissal ? ” 

** So it would seem.” 

** And she commissions you to inform me ?” 

“No; I undertook to do so without asking her consent.” 

** Why so,—I should like to know.” 

“You already know, monsieur. Did you not tell me that my mother’s 
fortune and mine depended upon the encouragement given by Madam d’Estrelle 
to your matrimonial hopes? It was for this reason that I seized so eagerly the 
excuse you gave me for going to her house; I hoped the strange character 0 
your letter would induce her to grant me an interview. You did not foresee 
that?” 
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“On the contrary, mordieu!” cried M. Antoine; ‘I said to myself plainly, 
that that very thing would happen, if—” 

“Tf what, sir?” 

“Tf I had guessed correctly. I understand now.” 

“For my part, I do not understand.” 

“Jt is the same to me.” 

“Excuse me, will you allow me to guess? You imagined that I was such 
a fool, such a madman, such an impertinent fop, as to aspire to attract the 
attention of this lady ?” 

“ And now [ am sure of it! You have declared your sentiments,—your 
triumphant manner tells me so! You are rubbing your hands with joy, to 
think that you have occasioned my defeat. You will tell the story to your dear 
mother! You will say to her, ‘The rich man is cheated! Ile thought to 
throw us a morsel of bread, and take a young wife ; he was going to turn us 
into ridicule, and disinherit us. Look at him! He has only succeeded in 
covering himself with shame. He will grow old alone, he will die an old 
bachelor, and, in spite of him, he shall be rich.’” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” replied Julien, with perfect self-possession ; I have 
never Made any such ignoble calculations, and never will do so. You may 
marry to-morrow, if you choose, and marry whom you choose; I shall be 
delighted, provided that you do not compromise my dignity, and my mother’s, 
in the transaction. I wished to have an opportunity of saying this to Madam 
dEstrelle ; I repeat it to you. And now I have only to recall that you are my 
uncle, and to take leave of you with due respect.” 

Julien bowed deeply to M. Antoine, and was turning away. The latter 
called him back imperiously. 

“And my lily ?’’ he cried, ‘‘ who will pay me for that ? ” 

‘Name the price, sir.” 

“ Five hundred thousand francs.” 

“ Are you talking seriously ?”’ 

“You ask me whether I am talking seriously ? ” . 

“T believe you, knowing that you would be incapable of deceiving any one 
who trusts you.” 

“ Base flattery !” 

The face of the young artist flushed ; he looked steadily at M. Antoine, and 
tried to persuade himself that he was so insane that a man in his senses ought 
not to mind his invectives. Antoine read his thought, and tried to be more 
calm. 

“‘No matter for that,” he said, “let it pass. I will go take the ruin and the 
picture ; my loss is the price that I must pay for my goodness and confidence ; 
it will teach me to be true, hereafter, to my own ideas and principles. Lead 
the way, and not another word !” . 

They returned to the studio. Silent as personified spite, M. Antoine took up 
the plant, the broken stalk, and the picture, and, without allowing any one to 
help him, without looking at Julien or moving his lips, he left the pavilion never 
to enter it again. ; 

Marcel soon returned, to learn what had happened ; and Julien, with frank 
sincerity, told him everything in Madam Thierry’s presence. 

“ Now,” he added, ‘‘I know that my thoughtless conduct has caused you 
great anxiety. You have thought me as foolish as uncle Antoine, and my 
mother is frightened about a sentiment that she imagines will be fatal to me. 
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Undeceive yourself, and recover your tranquillity, dear mother; and you, 
Marcel, give me back the respect to which I am entitled, as a reasonable man, 
One can be £0, in spite of committing an imprudence; and I acknowledge that 
1 was very thoughtless in offering our benefactress an object that did not belong 
tome. It was a misplaced outburst of gratitude, but she was not shocked, 
because she saw that my feeling was worthy of her, and was perfectly respectful. 
I flatter myself that she is more than ever persuaded of this, since granting me 
an interview, and I swear to both of you, by everything that is most sacred,— 
by filial love and faithful friendship,—that there shall be nothing in my future 
conduct by which Madam d’Estrelle can be annoyed, or you afflicted. Do not 
regret the house at Sevres, my dear mother ; we can do without it! At all 
events, you don’t want Madam d’Estrelle to become Madam Antoine Thierry 
for the sake of obtaining it, and you certainly don’t suppose that such a thing 
could have happened. As for you, my dear Marcel, I thank you for all the 
trouble you have taken ; but you must be thoroughly convinced that your efforts 
are thrown away, and that uncle Antoine will never give anything without an 
equivalent. Let us be composed, and resume the course of life which this bad 
dream cf fortune interrupted. Ihave still my hands to work with, and a heart 
with which to cherish you ; and believe me, from to day I shall be more active, 
more courageous, and surer of the future than ever before.” 

Julien was speaking the truth, and not making a display of courage to re- 
assure his mother. Although far from being tranquil, he felt strong: his two 
interviews with Julie, succeeding each other so rapidly, had given a new direc- 
tion to his thoughts,—a new impulse to his soul. 

Inspired by her presence, he had expressed, unexpectedly and without pre- 
meditation, his noble and devoted passion. He was sure that he had opened 
his heart to her freely, and that she had neither been alarmed nor offended. 
Did he believe that she loved him? No; but he felt vaguely, perhaps, that she 
did, and his heart was thrilled with a mysterious ecstasy. Naturally iaclined 
to an ideal enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, he did not shrink from the part that 
he felt called upon to perform. What he had said, he meant to do, and he was 
strong enough to do it. To love in silence,—to hope, seek, strive but for one 


thing,—the opportunity of proving his devotion—this was his plan, his will, 


his conféssion of faith, as it were. 

“I may have to suffer a great deal for the present,’ he thought ; but it will 
give me so much joy to sufier nobly, and hide my love for her sake, that I shall 
rise above my misery, and my mother will no longer be afflicted. In the 
struggle between my passions and duties I must be really great. And why 
not? I have always loved noble aspirations and elevated sentiments, and ought, 
therefore, to be equal to the trial. Since I am a man, and believe we can best 
fulfil our duties in a domestic life, I suppose I shall do some day as Mareel 
has done ; marry a good woman, who thenceforth will be my best friend. Upto 
that time, I will live free and pure. This noble Julie, who can never be mine, 
I will love without hope, and, if possible, without desire ; I will love her with 
a sublime, fraternal friendship, and will seek inspiration in this sentiment. 
Others will regard me merely as a gentle, patient artist, seeking grace and 
bloom in baskets of roses ; but, by studying the divine mystery of purity in the 
bosom of flowers, one may learn to comprehend the sanctity of love. It seems 
to me that there is something great in being able to say to yourself that you 
might seek to win a beloved woman, and love her too well to wish to do 9. 
My life will be one of meditation and sentiment, and to this life I will be true 
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as long as possible. I will live in my thoughts as others do in their acts, and 
perhaps I shall be happier than anyone else. My enthusiasm will not be 
wasted upon delusions. I shall live in constant coummunion with the beautiful, 
the pure, the great: more fortunate in this than my poor father, who felt this. 
longing, and thought to satisfy it by external luxury, and the society of distin- 
guished people, I shall not require so much ; and, asking only the approval of 
my conscience, shall really be richer than he.” 

In casting himself thus, of his own accord, into the regions of the ideal, Julien 
obeyed a secret inclination that had been developed in him at an early day. 
He had received an excellent education, and had not only studied his art with. 
enthusiasm, but had read a great deal. His severe enthusiasm would not allow 
him to enjoy all subjects indiscriminately, or to take pleasure in every style. 
Among all the authors who had nourished his youth, the great Corneille was. 
the one whom he had read with the most satisfaction and benefit. It was in 
lis works that he had found the noblest aspirations, the most heroic sentiments, 
clothed in the most elevated forms. He preferred his teachings displayed in 
action,—tbe picture that he presented of great virtues embodied in living charac- 
ters,—to the discussions of contemporaneous philosophy. 

We do not mean that he disdained the spirit of his age, or held himself aloof 
from the prodigious movement that was going on at that time in ideas, Un the: 
contrary, he was one of the robust products of this epoch, so unique in history 
for its grand illusions, leading the way to formidable resolutions. ‘I'he last days 
of the monarchy had come, but very few persons were thinking of overthrowing 
it. Julien, at least, was not among the number who cherished this dream. 
He was far enough from attempting any enterprise whatever of a political 
nature. For his part he was intoxicated by the discoveries and dreams of 
moral science and of natural science, recently extricated in great blocks, as it 
were, from the quarries of the past. Legrange, Bailly, Lalande, Berthollet, 
Monge, Condorcet, Lavoisier, had already revolutionised thought. When we 
glance at the rapid succession of fortunate efforts, that, in a few years, had 
transformed astrology into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, and, along the 
whole line of human knowledge, had replaced blind prejudice by experimental 
analysis, it is impossible to deny that the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
in warring against superstition, had freed individual genius from its fetters, as 
well as the religious and social conscience of peoples. Aud what audacity, what 
enthusiasm, what intoxication in these first flights towards the future! The 
human mind had just saluted the sun of progress, and already imagined that it 
had taken possession of all its rays. The first mongolfi¢re balloon had scarcely 
risen upon its wings of fire, when two men ventured to cross the channel. At 
_ humanity cried, ‘‘ We are masters of the atmosphere, we are inhabitants of. 

eaven |” 

At the very time when our story chances to occur, the new idea of the age, 
just starting in its noble career, had been summed up in the word perfectibility. 
Condorcet had made a magnificent outline cf the doctrine, and, without allowing 
for human weakness, urged its infinite destiny. He believed in the infinite to. 
such an extent, that he even hoped to discover the secret for annihilating death 
itself, and all readers and thinkers were beginning to believe with him in the 
indefinite prolongation of physical life. Parmentier believed that he had 
exercised for ever the spectre of famine, by acclimating the potato. Mesmer- 
thought that he had discovered a mysterious agent, the source of everything 
Wonderful. Saint Martin announced the regeneration of the soul, and dissipated. 
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the terrors of the old dogmas with the dogma of infinite light. Cagliostro pre- 
tended to recuscitate magic in a natural and comprehensible manner. In a 
word, ll minds, the most practical as well as the most romantic, were intoxi- 
cateyabsthe wildest dreams of the future, and, amid this over-excitement, the 
presenp eemed an obstacle quite unworthy of any notice. The old monarchy, 
the infle xible cjergy, were still erect, and were endeavouring to seize again the 
power that was slipping from them; but liberty had just been inaugurated in 
Awerica, and France felt that her day was near. No bloodshed was anticipated, 
Delightful chimeras excluded ideas of vengeance. Upon the eve of a terrible 
storm, the people rejoiced, and a mysterious fever of ideas prepared for the 
magnificent outburst of ’89. 

Julien was full of all that eager faith and resolution that seem to descend 
providentially upon the earth at periods preliminary to great conflicts; but 
there was a certain tranquillity about him, due to his habits, training, and also 
to his natural disposition. He could not have argued about it; but one of his 
marked characteristics was a philosophical mysticism, and a sort of inward 
necessity of sacrificing himself. If he had. not loved a woman, he would hav 
loved liberty with fanaticism. Love was revealed to him under the form of 
devotion. As soon as Julie’s image filled his sou), he thought of himself merely 
as a force whose office was to serve and protect Julie. Did the idea occur to 
him that she might and ought to belong tohim? Yes, undoubtedly, it occurred 
to him in a confused, and sometimes in an imperious manner ; but he resisted it 
bravely. He had no prejudices, and was not like uncle Antoine, dazzled by 
the rank, title, and elegance of the countess; he knew Julie’s mediocre birth, 
and the embarassed state of her finances. He considered himself, moreover, her 
equal ; for he was one of those men of the third estate, filled with a legitimate 
and obstinate pride, who were beginning to say,—*‘ The third estate is every- 
thing ;” as people said afterwards,—* The people is everything ;” as some day 
—without rejecting some form of nobility, whether coming from the sword, the 
robe, the workshop, or the plough—they will say,—‘* The individual is every- 
thing.” Julien did not consider Madam d’Estrelle as a woman placed above 


him by cireumstances, but by her personal merit. That merit he very probably - 


exaggerated. It is the privilege of love to see the objects of its worship through 
the medium of the ideal, and to consider itself called upon to make conquests of 
divinities. Thus, an admirable humility and boundless pride were united in his 
passion. 

= “Tam not worthy of such a woman,” he said to himself; ‘‘I must become 
so; and when, by being patient, disinterested, devoted and respectful, I have 
made myself worthy of her,—ah, then, perhaps, I shall feel that I have the 
right to say,—‘ Love me !’” 

Sometimes he asked himself whether this day would come before Julie’s life 
had been disposed of by the unexpected circumstances of the future ; and to this 
doubt he answered,— 

“ Supposing that it is so, she will respect me,—perhaps will feel a friendship 
for me,—and the time I have consecrated o governing myself nobly, will not 
have been thrown away.” 

Madam Thierry, therefore, was both surprised and delighted to see that her 
son, from the very day of the great catastrophe, suddenly recovered his cheer- 
fulness, and every appearance of moral and physical health. 

‘‘My friend,” she said to Marcel, as she was talking to him alone, “I 
scarcely dare acknowledge what is in my mind ; but he looks so happy! Mon 
Dieu! do you think it can be possible ?” 
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“ What?” said Marcel. ‘Oh, yes,—his visit to Madam d’Estrelle! There 


_ isno saying, my good aunt; he is handsome and amiable enough to please a 


great lady ; but the countess is ruined, and can only be relieved from her embar- 
rassments by a rich marriage. We ought to wish to see her well married, pro- 
vided that her husband is not too old aman. She is not determined and 
courageous, as you were, and, besides, the step that succeeded in your case is 
usually a failure. An absorbing passion is a number that draws once out of a 
hundred thousand times in the lottery of destiny. Do not desire to see it tried, 
either by Julien or the countess.” 

“No, I do not wish anything of the kind; it is too hazardous, in fact; but 
supposing she loves him: what will happen? ” 

“TI do not know; but she is virtuous, and he is an honest man: they would 
both suffer. It would be better ifthey could be separated.” 

“ That is what I said at first. And yet what a pity! They are both so 
beautiful, so young and so good! Ah! fate is sometimes very unjust! If 
my poor husband had left him our fortune, Julien would have been a good 
match for her, since she is poor, and has no family pride. Alas! God pardon 
me! This is the first time that I have ever blamed my Andre! Do not speak 
of it again, Marcel,—never again !” 

“We must reflect, however,” replied the lawyer, ‘and not allow the fire in 
Julien’s heart to blaze too high; to-day it is an illumination, probably because 
he hopes ; to morrow will be the conflagration.” 

‘What shall we do then, Marcel ?” 

*T don’t know. I wish I could find out what Madam d’Estrelle feels, and, 
above all, learn about uncle Antoine; for I am not deceived by his pretended 
philosophy, and I fear—” 

“ What do you fear ?” 

“Everything! With such a man, what may we not expect ?” 

The emotions of this eventful day made Madam d’ Estrelle almost ill. Julien’s 
visit completely unnerved her ; but, when he had gone, the sort of fever into 
which she had been thrown by M. Antoine’s proposal, was succeeded by a lan- 
gour that was not without sweetness. 

“ Every one would laugh at me,” she said, “for feeling such confidence in 
the word of a man whom I have known only for a few hours; and yet I am 
¢ertain that he is my friend,—my true friend. But ought I to accept this 
ardent friendship ? Will it not be dangerous for him and for me? It is true 
that he did not ask me to accept it. He went away like a person who relies 
upon himself alone, and who !oves without asking permission. Since he says 
that he has no hope, has he not the right to love? And how, indeed, could I 
prevent him ?” 

Julie knew perfectly well in her own heart, that she ought not to have re- 
= ulien, after what Madam Thierry had told her of his feeling towards 

erself. 

“In fact,” she said, “ why did I receive him when my first impulse was to 
send this simple and final message :—‘ There is no answer!’ ‘That would have 
freed me both from the uncle and nephew. But did the latter deserve to be 
humiliated? Did he not come for the purpose of defending his honour from his 
uncle’s contemptible trickeries? Had he not the right to tell me what he did 
upon this point ? And if he added a few tender words,—too tender for his own 
good, perhaps,—was there anything to wound me in what he said? Is it my 
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duty to be offended? I cannot tell. offered himself,—he gave himself to 
me,—without seeking anything in return. He did not even give me time to 
answer him. Whether I wish it or not, he has made me a present of his heart 
and his life. Indeed, he did not talk like a lover, but like my slave, and at the 
same time my master, It is all very singular, and I cannot understand it. 
What I feel for him I do not know ; but I am certain of one thing, and that is, 
that I believe in him.” 

It seemed to Julie, as well as to Madam Thierry and Marcel, that the mor- 
row of this strange day would be marked by the most important events. They 
wondered, in vain, what M. Antoine’s spite would induce him to do. To their 
surprise, a number of days passed, and no change occurred in their respective 
situations. The horticulturist had gone into the country, but no one knew 
where. He had no country seat, at least so Marcel thought, but the lawyer was 
mistaken in supposing that he knew all about his affairs. When convinced that 
he was really absent, he became anxious. The people at his house, however, 
showed him orders written by his hand which the head gardener received every 
day, giving precise directions about the treatment of certain delicate plants. 
These horticultural bulletins had no date, and no postmark. They were brought 
by the valet-de-chambre of the ex-shipowner—an old sailor, thoroughly incor- 
ruptible, devoted as a negro, silent as a log. 

“* What are we to think ?” said Marcel to Madam Thierry ; ‘‘ he is probably 
in a great rage, or he may perhaps be ashamed of his folly, and feel like hiding 
for awhile. Let us hope that he wiil return cured of his mania for matrimony, 
and that he will make it a point of honour not to break off his negotiations in 
regard to the pavilion. The indemnity will be of great service to you, and I 
cannot hide from you that Madam d’Estrelle is in great need of the sum that he 
promised her. I cannot imagine what venomous fly is stinging her creditors, 
but they are beginning to show the strangest impatience and anxiety. They 
have gone so far as to threaten that they will yield their claims to a principal 
creditor, who will certainly speculate upon the embarrassment of my client ; 
nothing worse than that could happen.” 


A few days afterwards he had an interview with Madam d’Estrelle ; her | 


father-in-law was very ill, and she had just returned from paying him a visit. 

“Tam not at all easy,” he said; “I fear that the marquis will die without 
settling your affairs.” 

“JT do not count much upon his goodness,” replied Julie, ‘ but I cannot 
believe that he will leave me struggling with the count’s creditors, when he can 
so easily put an end to my trials, We must make allowance for the childish 
fear that selfish old men feel of poverty! but after himnm—” 

“ After him ?—” replied Marcel, ‘the devil is after him,—I mean is at his 
heels. His wife is a terrible woman. Iam afraid of her. She does not love 
you; and, since your husband was not her son, you have no claims upon her.” 

**Mon Dieu! you see the dark side of everything, my dear lawyer! The 
marquis is neither very old nor very sick. He must have made his will. The 
marchioness is excedingly devout, and she will do from a sense of duty what she 
would not do out of tenderness. Do not discourage me, you who have always 
sustained me.” 

“T should not be discouraged myself, if I could lay my hand upon my whim- 
sical uncle. If he would buy and pay for the pavilion, we should gain a delay 
of one or two months. ;We should have time to sell the little farm in Beauvoises, 
or yield it at a moderate price ; otherwise it will be seized brutally, and we shall 
Jose altogether retanants of property which are still valuable.” 
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Julie, formerly, had been very much troubled about her precarious position, 
but she was in a state of utter lassitude, at present, that took the place of 
courage. So much philosophy did she display, that Marcel was surprised, and 
at last became irritated. 

* The devil take me!” he said, in a low voice, to Madam Thierry, “ one 
would swear that she asked nothing better than to be put into the street.” 

Was this really Madam d’Estrelle’s secret thought ? Had she said to herself 
that if her husband’s family abandoned her, left her poor, she would no longer 
owe so much respect to the name she bore; that she might disappear from 
society, live as she choose, marry according to her inclination ? 

Yes, and no! At moments she abandoned herself to the dream of obscure 
happiness which had come to her, like a delightful vision, in Julien’s studio. 
At other times she became the Countess d’Estrelle again, and asked herself, 
with terror, how she could break away frum her surroundings and habits, and, 
above all, endure blame and contempt ; she who, up to this time, had been so 
great a favourite in the small but aristocratic circle in which she moved. 

It is well known that there was at this time a violent and desperate reaction 
in the aristocratic world againt the invasions of philosophy. | Perhaps no other 
historical epoch presents such strange contrasts! On one side public opinion, 
queen of the future, was proclaiming doctrines of equality, scorn of social dis- 
tinction, the philosophy of Jean Jacques Rousseau, of Voltaire and Diderot. On 
the other hand, the constituted authorities, terrified by a progress which they 
had not dared oppose, were now too late trying a resistance, whose only effect 
was to plunge them into an abyss. Still, to cne whose horizon was limited, and 
who could not foresee the morrow, this resistance appeared formidable; and a 
timid and gentle woman like the Countess d’Estrelle was very naturally 
alarmed by it. Like all of her ciass, she imagined that the conduct of the 
court would determine the destiny of France. And there were moments, just at 


that time, when the terrified king did his best to resuscitate the monarchy of . 


Louis XIV. His efforts were pitiful, and utterly useless; but, regarded from a 
certain point of view, they appeared of sufficient importance to irritate the 
people, and augment the pride of the privileged classes. The court and city 
had proclaimed the triumph of Voltaire; on the day after that triumph, the 
clergy refused to grant him a tomb. Mirabeau had written a chef d’cuvre 
against the arbitary power of the lettre de cachet. The king had said, in speak- 
ing of Beaumarehais,—“ If his piece is played (the Marriage of Iigaro), the 
Bastile must be torn down!” The third estate was constantly increasing in 
intelligence, ambition, and real importance; the court had re-established the 
privileges of rank in the army as well as in the clergy, and had decided,—what 
Cardinal Richelieu would not have dared decide,—that in order to become an 
officer or prelate, it should be necessary to prove four generations of nobility. 
The American Constitution had just proclaimed the principles of the Contract 
Social of Jean Jacques Rousseau; Washington and Lafayette were dreaming of 
freeing their slaves, and the French minister had granted new encouragement to 
the slave trade; the lower ranks of the clergy were becoming more and more 
democratic, day by day; Sorbonne was seeking a quarrel with Buffon, and the 
higher ecclesiastics had demanded a new law for repressing the art of writing ; 
public opinion had raised its voice against capital punishment ; examination by 
torture was in full vigour. The queen had protected Beaumarchais ; Raynal was 
forced to become an exile. 

These attempts at reaction, amid the general tendencics of the age, were ree 
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peated in devout circles. The principal nobility, however they may have 
differed in other respects, agreed in blaming those of its members who allowed 
themselves to be seduced by the new philosophy. In conservative saloons, the 
king and queen were overwhelmed with curses and sarcasms, as soon as they 
seemed to abandon the theories of the king’s good pleasure. But, as soon as 
they laid a stone upon the feeble dam that was erecting against the revolutionary 
spirit, the devotees of these ciccles renewed their allegiance, and imagined that 
everything was saved; no one suspected the rapidity of the torrent, and the 
nearness of the overflow. Scoffs, scorns, and caricatures were the order of the 
day. The coming dauger was so utterly despised, that it was laughed to scorn. 

The set of people with whom Julie was intimate were timid and gentle in 
disposition, like herself, and were opposed to exaggeration of every kind ; but, 
beyond this little coterie, she felt the influence of a larger and more formid- 
able circle,—that of the family of the Count d’Estrelle. This haughty family 
disliked her, because she silently resisted their tyranny! and, although she 
avoided them as much as possible, she suffered from the consciousness of their 
displeasure. Still beyond this formidable circle, another, yet more powerful and 
more threatening,—that of the second wife of the Marquis d’Estrelle,—cast a 
shadow over her life. Excessively bigoted, opposed to every sort of progress, 
despising the philosophers, openly hostile to the great Voltaire Limself, imbued 
with all the prejudices of birth, and angrily occupied about the preservation of 
its pretended rights,—this coterie inspired Julie with the greatest alarm. Her 
fear may have been childish, but it was excessive and irresistible. The mar- 
chioness was known to be an avaricious, wicked, and treacherous woman; and 
we have seen that the Baroness d’Ancourt herself, in spite of her conservative 
ideas, spoke of her, as well as of her friends, with the greatest aversion. Julie 
was but slightly acquainted with her, and tried to believe her pity sincere, but 
she was afraid of her ; and when she asked herself why she was living in such a 
state of timidity and melancholy, the disagreeable spectre of this withered per- 
sonage, with green eyes and pitiless tongue, appeared before her. It was there- 
fore out of apprehension that she tried to defend the marchioness in conversa- 


tion, and to silence her friends when they ventured to call her a harpy and a - 


bird of ill-omen. 

It was only natural that poor Julie should detest the opinions of the mar- 
chioness and her friends, but she was too inexperienced, and too ignorant of the 
general spirit of the age, to understand how trifling the persecutions would be 
that she would have to brave, if she had resolved to live according to her heart 
and conscience. She was shut up in a little cage of prejudices, like a bird who 
thinks that the universe is all a cage around it, and who no longer comprehends 
the murmur of the wind among the trees, and the flight of other birds in space. 

**It may be that there are happy people,” she said to herself, ‘* but they are 
far away! and how can I join them?” 

Thus it is, upon the eve of a terrible revclution, that the prisoners of the 
past weep over their chains, and think they are riveted upon them for all eter- 
nity. Usually, however, Julie forgot all these questions of external facts, to 
lose herself in vague reveries, and in secret anxieties, of a new kind. We will 
soon see what she was reflecting about, and how difficult it was for this gene- 
rous, but timid heart, to enter into harmony with itself. 

Fifteen days had passed away since the catastrophe of the Antonia, and Madam 
d’Estrelle had neither seen or heard of Julien. She could almost have imagined 
that he had never existed, and that her two interviews with him had been a 
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dream. Madame Thierry had not entered her garden. Julie, very much sur- 
prised at her absence, had sent to inquire about her, and received word that she 
was a little unwell ;—there was nothing serious the matter, but she was obliged 
to keep her room. 

She questioned Marcel, but without obtaining any satisfaction ; he repeated 
that his aunt was somewhat indisposed, but entered into no details. Julie 
dared not question him farther ; she saw plainly that her neighbour wanted to 
break off every sort of relation, even the most indirect, between her son and her- 
self. Finally, Madam Thierry reappeared one morning, when the countess had 
ceased to expect her. Interrogated by Julie with timidity and reserve, she re- 
plied, with affectionate confidence, — 

“ My dear and well-beloved countess, you must pardon me for having had a 
bad dream, which is now dissipated. Too hasty in judging, I allowed myself to 
be foolishly alarmed, and alarmed you with my chimeras. I believed that my 
son had the audacity to love you; believed it so firmly, that it required fifteen 
days to disabuse me of the idea. Forget what I told you, and let my poor child 
enjoy once more the respect that he has never ceased to deserve. You are not 
the object of his prayers and vows. He venerates you, as he ought to do; he 
would die for you, if necessary ; but his feeling is not a romantic passion, but an 
ardent and true gratitude. He swore that it was so; I doubted his word at 
first, but I was wrong. I have observed, nay, more, have watched him for the 
last fifteen days, and I am reassured. He eats, sleeps, talks; he is interested in 
everything, le comes and goes, works cheerfully ; in a word, he is not in love. 
He makes no effort to see you, he talks about you with tranquil admiration, he 
seeks no opportunity of attracting your attention, and will never do so. Pardon 
me for my folly, and love me as before.” 

Julie accepted this statement, perfectly sincere upon the part of Madam 
Thierry, with amiable satisfaction. They talked about other things, and re- 
mained together for an hour, after which they separated, congratulating each 
other that they would have no further cause of trouble, and would be able to 
renew their friendship without agitation, and without fearing that it would be 
dangerous to any one. 

Why was it that Julie felt so strangely sad after this interview? She could 
not think of any good reason for her melancholy, and laid the blame upon the 
visits that she had happened to receive. She suddenly discovered that her old 
friend Madam des Morges was an insupportable gossip, that the old Duke de 
Quesnoy was tiresome and monotonous as a sledge hammer ; that her cousin, 
the wife of the president, was a prude, and a hypocrite; and that the abbé 
(there was always an abbé in every circle at that time) was personal and insipid. 
Finally, when Camille came to make her toilette, she was cross, and sent her 
away, saying,— 

“ What's the use?” 

Then she recalled her capriciously, and asked whether the period of her half 
mourning had not ended, three days before. 

“Yes, madam,” said Camille, “it is really over! And madam is very wrong 
not to throw aside her mourning dresses. If she wears them much longer, it 
will look very badly.” 

“How so, Camille?” 

“ People will say that madam prolongs her regrets out of economy, so as to 
wear out their gray dresses.” 
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“That is a very powerfnl reason, my dear, and I yield. Make haste, and 
bring me a rose-coloured dress! ” 

“‘ Rose-coloured ? No madam, it is too soon for that! They would say that 
madam had worn mourning against her will, and that she has changed her mind 
as quickly as her dress. Madam must wear a pretty toillette of chiné silk 
royal blue, and embroidered with white bouquets.” 

“Very well. But have not all my dresses got out of fashion during the two 
years that I have been in mourning ?” 

‘No, madam, I have taken care of that. I have made the sleeves over, and 
changed the trimmings of the waists. With white satin bows, and a lace coif- 
fore, madam will be perfectly well dressed.” 

“But why should I care to dress, Camille, since I do not expect any 
visitors ? ” 

“‘ Has madam given orders that she was not at home?” 

“No ; but I shall, since you have suggested it. I don’t want to see any one.” 

Camille looked at her mistress in surprise. Not understanding her mood, she 
said to herself that madame had the blues, and arranged her tollet wtthout 
daring to break the silence. Julie, sad and abstracted, allowed herself to be 
adorned. When the servant had retired, carrying off the gray robes, that had 
become her property, she looked at herself from head to foot, in a large mirror. 
She was exquisitely dressed, and beautiful as an angel. Therefore it was that 
her her heart again cried, ‘‘ What’s the use?” She hid her face in her hands, 
and began to cry like a child. 


(To be Continued) 
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ERY remarkable, not to say paradoxical, are some of the physical 
characteristics of the Mississippi. Its average width between 

Cairo and the Arkansas, at high water, is four thousand four hundred and 
seventy feet ; between Bayou La Fourche and the Passes, several hun- 
dred miles below, it is two thousand feet less. From bank to bank, up 
at island No. 76, is seven thousand eight hundred feet; at a point between 
Bonnet Carre and New Orleans, the river has a width of but nineteen 
hundred feet, and at low water, only sixteen hundred and fifty. At Vicks- 
burg the river rises, during the spring-floods, some forty feet above low- 
water mark ; at Natchez, in 1851, the variation was fifty-one feet ; at New 
Orleans the difference between the high and low stages of water is rarely 
more than a dozen feet. During the lowest stage of the Mississippi large 
ships experience but little difficulty in ’crossing the bar of South-west 
Pass; during the highest stage of the river the same ships can hardly be 
got over. Below the mouth of the Red River, bayous run out of the 
Mississippi instead of rivers running into it. In the delta the Mississippi 
does not run in an ordinary channel between hills, but partially on the 
crest of a ridge of its own formation. Although the source of the Upper 
Mississippi is sixteen hundred and eighty feet above the level of the Gulf 
of Mexico, it must be about two miles nearer the centre of the earth than 
the mouth of the river, thereby causing the water to run uphill. The 
great basin of the Mississippi is concave to the sky. Its rivers are con- 
vergent ; the tendency consequently is to consolidation, to umon; while 
the central portions of Europe and Asia being convex to the sky, their 
rivers diverge, and tend to diffusion, to variety. The largest river in North 
America, the Mississippi was the latest in formation ; yet the head-waters 
of the Alleghany flow from one of the oldest geological regions in the world, 
and the saurians and ganoids of the Lower Mississippi belong to remote 
geological ages. Except the depression of the earth’s surface at New 
Madrid, caused by the earthquake of 1811, the hills of Belle Isle, Petite 
Anse, Cote Blanche, Grande Vote, and the mud-volcanoes at the Passes, 
there is but little evidence of volcanic action along the Mississippi. The 
formation of the great alluvion resulted from no sudden freak or convulsion, 
from no rude, titanic shock, but from ‘the slow, sweet toil of Nature.” 
De Soto, in quest of gold and slaves (he carried with him fetters and blood- 
hounds, and shot without mercy the natives who attempted to resist or 
escape), and in which “he found nothing so remarkable as the place of his 
burial,” discovered the Mississippi near the mouth of Red River. The 
Mississippi Valley was explored, and in the main settled from above 
instead of below, as is usually the case with great rivers. Its possession 
was the cause of the first alienation between the North and the South ; it 
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is destined hereafter to be an indissoluble bond of union between the two 
sections of country. 

With all its disasters, its floods and inundations, the Mississippi is the 
parent of incalculable good, of multiform blessings that seem incidental and 
supplementary to its purpose of draining one third of our territory, and 
furnishing twenty thousand miles of inland navigation. Where the sea 
once held dominion the Mississippi has formed the richest delta in the 
world, reaching from the Passes all the way up tothe mouth of Red 
River, and from the Teche across to Lake Pontchartrain—a territory of 
twelve thousand three hundred square miles. Above this, and ages upon 
ages earlier in the history of the world, it rescued also from the sea the 
great alluvial plain that reaches from the mouth of Red River to where 
the Mississippi broke through the Ozach Hills above Cairo, and, varying 
from thirty to fifty miles in width, encloses about nineteen thousand five 
hundred square miles of fattest alluvion. These bottom-lands need, now, 
no manure, no fertilising agents, but when, by and by, the soil shall begin 
to lose its strength, the farmers, instead of importing bone-dust, and guano 
from the South Sea, will learn to use, as they do in Egypt, the rich, fat, 
slimy ooze which the river deposits wherever you permit its waters to 
stand. They will also learn how to arrest the solid miles of earth that are 
now swept into the Gulf of Mexico, and with them, by the river's aid, 
raise the level of their lands, fill up their swamps, and rescue whole 
districts from malarias, and from the dominion of the alligator and water- 
fowl, just as already the “ poor whites” along the Mississippi catch its 
drift-trees for firewood, steamboat fuel, and saw-log's. 

New Orleans has a mortgage on the great West and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, payable in annual instalments, not in the corn of Illinois, the wheat 
of Nebraska, the gold of Colorado, but in the mud-bank, or batture, in 
front of the city, which, since the great suit with Edward Livingston for 
its possession, has netted her millions of dollars. Not only that, a steam- 
boat can land anywhere along the Lower Mississippi; the innumerable 
bayous of the delta cover it with a network of navigable streams. Aside 
from the common blessings of earth and water, the planter living on the 
banks of the Mississippi cannot complain of its bounties. He might 
almost say, that the Father of Waters builds a wharf in front of his plan- 
tation, and digs a canal in its rear, furnishes a wood-pile before his house, 
and supplies a “heap of manure.” 

Mark what grand results sometimes spring from the most insignificant 
@auses. 

Would you believe that a particular slope in Dakota could alter the 
climate of New Orleans? that a ridge in Alabama, a line, of low hills in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, could materially affect the dynamics of the 
Mississippi? that a bend of the Yellowstone could, by any possibility, 
become an element of political economy in Louisiana, modifying the health 
of her people, and affecting her labour? Yet there are facts. 

The inclines and sloping planes that make up the great concave of the 
Mississippi basin are so disposed by the Almighty Hand, that the rains and 
melted snows poured down from them do not reach the Lower Mississippi 
at the same time, but usually find their way to the sea in successive floods, 
the effect of the last of which is, often, not entirely lost before the autumnal 
rains again swell the rivers. The Red, the Arkansas, and White’ Rivers, 
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first pour out their mnddy contributions; then, the clear Ohio ; then, the 
transparent Upper Mississippi; and last of all, the turbid and majestic 
sour. 

But suppose great inundating waves to rush into the Mississippi, all at 
once, from the Red and the Arkansas, the Tennessee and the Cumberland, 
or, what is still worse, from the Ohio and the Missouri: the levees of Louis- 
iana could not withstand the overwhelming floods ; the Lower Mississippi 
would become, what it is indeed too often, an inland sea. Ilow slight a 
change it would require in the beds of the Ohio and Tennessee to send 
their waters to the Gulf of Mexicothrough Alabama! How slight an ele- 
vation of the earth, also, to bring the waters of the Missouri to the Gulf 
through Texas! Either of which would completely change the physics 
and dynamics of the Lower Mississippi. 

As it is, the grand detour of the Tennessee, from northern Alabama to 
southern Illinois, retards the floods from the south-western Alleghanles 
until those from the south-eastern spurs of the Rocky Mountains have 
reached the sea. That still grander detour of the main Missouri, by which 
it is made to run first northward, then sweep eastward, and lastly, with 
another magnificent curve, flow away in a south-eastern direction to the 
Mississippi, by a route some two thousand miles longer than in a straight 
line from the head-waters of the Yellowstone to St. Louis, keeps back the 
mighty floods of the Missouri until the Ohio and the Upper Mississippt 
have exhausted their strength. . 

When all the other great tributaries of the Mississippi have spent their 
foree—when spring and its rains are past, and the summer sun blazes with 
intolerable heat—when water is wanted to float steamboats, barges, and 
flatboats, for evaporation, for rain and dew—when the navigation of the 
Mississippi is about to fail, and the harvests are in peril,—more than 
twelve hundred miles of rivers and melted snows have been accumulated in 
this grand northern arch of the Yellowstone and Upper Missouri. At last 
the northernmost point is unlocked by the heat of the advancing sun, and 
then comes down, perhaps in May, oftener in June, and sometimes in July, 
but always at least forty days later than if by the valley of the Platte or 
the Kansas, the ‘June Rise” of the Missouri, “a name of grandeur, of joy, 
of activity, of wealth, of harvests, to all the dwellers on the stream from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the far-off British line of the north-west.” 

As you steam up the Lower Mississippi, you would say that these bottom- 
lands and swamps, those dank and bosky fields, were the very home of malaria, 
the rendezvous of miasmas. You could not be more mistaken. But for 
epidemics, which is by no means impossible to avoid, New Orleans is as healthy 
as Boston, Lousiana as healthy as Massachusetts. Dip up a glass of water from 
this turbid Mississippi in the month of June, sometimes far into the month of 
July—it will be cool and refreshing ; it was iced a few weeks ago in Dakota. 

The Mississippi acts, in fact, as a great refrigerating tube laid directly through 
the heart of the country. The evaporation from these cold mountain-floods, as 
they sweep through Lousianna, cools the air and sets it in motion. The tem- 
perature of the river at New Orleans, and that of Lake Pontehartrain, only 
five miles distant, sometimes differ several degrees. Hence the cool morning 
and evening breezes of this delicious climate. When the planters of Georgia 
and South Carolina are obliged to betake themselves from the sickly rivers to 
the seacoast or to the mountains, the Creole, the Mississippian, the Texan, 
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repair to the cool, shady banks of the Mississippi. No sugar or cotton planter 
within sight of the river ever thinks, in crdinary seasons, of going elsewhere 
for health. The Creoles of Louisiana say that they experience, in the course 
f every day, all the various seasons of the year—the cold of Winter at night, 
she freshness of Spring in the morning hours, the heat of Summer at midday, 
and the soft, warm glow of Autumn in the glorious evening. This immunity 
from disease enables the white man to toil in the open field in Louisiana; it 
must make the delta of the Mississippi the great rice-producing region of 
North America. 

What a splendid illustration, too, the Mississippi and its tributaries afford of 
the eternal fitness of things, and of the law that no great human want springs 
into existence without the means being supplied at hand by Providence to fill 
it. Our ancestors had no sooner reached, in their toilsome march of civilisation, 
the crest of the Alleghanies, than the tributaries of the Mississippi invited them 
to glide down to richer and broader dominions than they had ever had con- 
eeption of. No sooner had Jefferson purchased the vast territory of Louisiana, 
than Foulton was ready with the steamboat-to explore its rivers and transport 
to their banks a busy and enterprising population. No sooner had the wander- 
ing spirits of the old Saxons and Teutons seized upon the modern Germans 
and Kelts, than the open arms of the Mississippi were ready to receive them. 
No sooner had the remote trading-posts on our western rivers grown into towns, 
than the vast spaces, the intervening prairies and forests, were spanned with 
railroads. And when men grew impatient of steam, the lightning of heaven 
became their busy messengers. 

Had the North American Indian possessed the horse or the camel, he would 
not, it is said, have remained a savage. He could walk, or paddle his canoe, 
four miles an hour ; on horseback, one can make eight: that four miles is just 
the difference between barbarism and semi-civilisation. The steamboat nearly 
doubled the average speed of the horse; the railroad has nearly doubled and 
trebled the speed of the steamboat; and, in the communication of the intelli- 
gence, the telegraph has practically annihilated time and space. When Clai- 
borne was Governor of the Territory of Orleans, it took sixty days to send a 
despatch to Washington and get an answer. A prefect of the preetorians in 
the Eastern Empire declared that it would require a year to forward de- 
spatches to, and receive a response from, armies operating in those remote regions 
of the world where Justinian was meditating campaigns, But no army of the 
Eastern or of the Western Empire ever reached a point so distant from 
Byzantium, or from Rome, as Sitka is from Washington; and Sitka and 
Washington will soon be in hourly communication, 

The world is just beginning to appreciate the value of cheap and rapid com- 
munication as an element of civilisation. But only after the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad; when New York and San Francisco will lie in the great high 
way of the world’s travel ; when, gliding on the “pale iron edge” across the 
continent, we may jostle in the cars Chinese mandarins and Japanese princes on 
the way to Europe, and the money-kings of Europe on their way to the Gol- 
condas and cotton-fields of the East; when we, at last, shall have fully rea- 
lised that dream of centuries—a direct western passage from Europe to India 
—and shall have grasped the rich prize of Asiatic traffic; when St. Louis, 
situated near the confluence of the Missouri, the Upper Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the Lower Mississippi, shall become the distributing point of a commerce 

greater than that of Tarshish, Pheenicia, Carthage, Rome, Venice, and all the 
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caravans that toil wearily across the deserts, combined; then will the real 
value and significance of this great river-system be understood. Nor until 
then will its levees be properly rebuilt, will its currents be made to flow in 
even and regular volume, and this magnificent Mississippi become, in the highest 
sense, a liquid highway to the millions of people living on its banks. 

Already a vast emigration from Asia is climbing the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada. On the completion of the Pacific Railroad, it will soon cross 
the lofty intra-mountain basin of Salt Lake ; it will descend from the crest of 
the Rocky Mountains in a flood, compared with which the present emigration 
from Europe will dwindle into insignificance ; for that great highway across the 
continent will change not only the course of the world’s travel and traffic, but 
in time, also, affect the direction of its migrating races. 

When the Irish shall become reconciled to Ireland, and good government 


attract the Germans down the Danube to the rich plains of Hungary, to the, 


broad prairies of Wallachia and Moldavia, to the fertile but almost uninhabited 
wastes of Bulgaria; when Biddy shall get above “ service,” Patrick despise 
the hod, Hans refuse to “hire out,” and Pompey bocome a landowner ; then 
these soft, pliant Orientals, fiving on the cheapest food, working for the lowest 
wages, submitting patiently 10 poverty, to reproach, and insult, will take the 
places of one and all as “ help,” as menials, Chi-Hi will be maid of all work 
in Boston and in Denvir. Ching-Wang will cook in New York, wash and iron 
in St. Louis, sell cigars in New Orleans, tend babies in Omaha, draw corks 
Newport. Hop-Chang will spin in New England, hoe cotton in Georgia, carry 
mortar in Chicago, gather rice in Louisiana, do farmwork in Kentucky, and 
labour on canals and railroads in every State in the Union. Those pent-up 
millions of Asia want room, want food, want the opportunity to work ; the men 
in the Valley of the Mississippi want labour; they must have it; they have 
farms for millions, work for tens of millions. Here is the demand; there the 
supply. ‘Those plodding, rice-eating, polygamic, idol-worshipping Orientals, 
live on the other side of the world; but steam will soon bring the two races. 
together. 


ONE’S FRIENDS. 


ITHOUT any doubt at all, the best things in this world are that 

one should be brave and true and kind. And—after or included 

in these—thethings worth most are good friends, good health, the work 

one can do best, a trusting, cheerful spirit, enjoyment of natural beauty 

and a relish of good books and simple pleasures. Without these, speaking 

deliberately, gold cannot make us rich, nor fame nor power satisfy or 

make us happy. We cannot buy them nor earn them by drudging. But 

we can have most of them for the taking and holding if we do not wait too 

long; and having them all, we should be rich beyond desire, and should 
need to fear nothing else in life so much as losing them. 

And of these friendship is certainly not least. One can hardly conceive 
of a person’s being worth much to himself or others, or of any success or 
honour or reward being worth a great deal to one who has not somewhere 
in the world one or more people for whose sake he would gladly work hard 
and fare hard, and for whom he would like to fight. Of things most de- 
voutly to thank Heaven for, second to no other, is this luck of having 
fallen in, on this journey of life, with half a dozen men and women who 
are more to you than all the rest of the world, and of whose equal esteem 
you hope tobe worthy. He must be poor in friends or poor in spirit who, 
if he must choose between his friends and his will of all the power and 
splendour of the world, would not, if he were strong, stand up and face the 


tempter and laugh him to scorn, or he if were weak creep closer to the dear ~ 


ones and cling round them for fear of himself, and beg them to hold him 
fast and pray God to save him out of his deadly peril. Can we think too 
much for them, or do too much for their sake? It is so lonely, this walk 
through the world, and often so dark for all the brightness of the sun and 
stars, and all the beauty of the grass and sea! Can you think without 
fear of going on without them? I cannot. “ Without a friend,” said old 
Thomas a Kempis, “ thou couldst not well live.” 

It is the law that each must finally walk alone. Tke men I meet 
every day are as far away from me as the planets. I wonder what manner 
of men they are, and what they think of me. What do you think of, and 
how? What do you make of the world and this most strange life of us 
all? I cannot even ask you what I want to know, nor could you answer 
me. No: we cannot walk two ina track, side by side, be we ever so close : 
there are two paths for our feet, and a wall between—you must keep yours 
and I mine. But it is all the consolation in the world to have you that love 
me so near, and to know that you will help me if you can, and to be able 
to help you, maybe, once or twice. 

We try to be brave, do we not ?—to stand up against fate and the flesh, 
and keep our feet in the tsack and our faces to the front. But now and 
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again something will trip us: black Care looks in at the window or the 
door; now and again the old sphinx face stares mockingly out of the 
summer sky, the cup of a flower, a child’s face, a novel or a newspaper, 
orwhat not. Let me come near my friend, for I am cold: the world is 
dark, and I shiver, for I fear of I know not what. Speak to me; look in my 
face i let me hear your loved voice and look in your kind eyes and hold your 
hand! 

Money can buy many things, good and evil. All the wealth of the 
world could not buy you a friend, nor pay you for the loss of one. “ I 
have wanted only one thing to make me happy,” Hazlitt writes: ‘* but 
wanting that, have wanted everything.” And again: ‘* My heart, shut up 
in the prison-house of this rude clay, has never found, nor will it ever find, 
a heart to speak to.” 

We are the weakest of spendthrifts if we let one friend drop off through 
inattention, or let one push away another, or if we hold aloof from one for 
petty jealousy or heedless slight or roughness. Would you throw away 
a diamond because it pricked you?—one good friend is not to be weighed 
against the jewels of all the earth. If there is coolness or unkindness be- 
tween us, let us come face to face and have it out. Quick, because love 
grows cold! “ Life is too short to quarrel in,” or tocarry black thoughts 
of friends. IfI was wrong, I am sorry, if you, then I am sorrier yet, for 
should I not grieve ?or my friend’s misfortune? and the mending of your fault 
does not lie with me! But the forgiving it does, and that is the happier 
office, Give me your hand and call iteven. There! it is gone, and I thank 
a kind Heaven I keep my friend still! A friend is too precious a thing to 
be lightly held, but it must bea little heart that cannot find room for more 
than one or two. The kindness I feel for you warms me toward all the 
rest, makes me to long to do something to make you all happy. It is easy 
to lose a friend, but a new one will not come for calling, nor make up for 
the old one when he comes. , 

“ After a certain age,” says William Roundabout, “a new friend is a 
wonder, like Sarah’s child.” Tow, then, should we cling to the old ones, 
doubly dear for the present and the happy past! The most versatile, 
taking him all in all perhaps the most gifted, of our men of letters—poet, 
humourist, critic and what not—has written in the ripeness of his years and 
powers : 


** Old friends! The writing of those words has borne 
My fancy backward to the gracious past. 
.... The years between 
Ilave taught some sweet, some bitter lessons ; none 
Wiser than this—to spend in all things else, 
But of old friends to be most miserly.” 


We are not likely to have many chances to do heroic things for friend- 
ship’s sake : let us hope if the occasion comes we shall not be found un- 
worthy. But it is of more importance that we should show our f rirndly 
feeling in the kindnesses which the willing hand will not have to seek, 
which are nothing in the naming, but a great deal in the intention and the 
sum. It ismore to you that your friend is plainly pleased to see you and 
be near you, is happy to do you a service, will not pass near you, if he can 
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help it, without seeing you, than that he would die for you upon some pos- 
sible but not very probable occasion, and meanwhile lets his work or his 
other ties and pleasures come between you and him, and form his excuse 
for neglecting you, Neglect is the death and burial of friendship. 

And for what is all this dressing, and sweeping, and building, and plant- 
ing, and ornamenting, and msney-making, if not that our friends may see 
their fruits and enjoy them withus? And if we drudge away at all this 
so busily that our friends slip gradually out of our knowledge and thoughts, 
and we out of theirs, what will it all be worth in the end? We shall wake 
up one morning and see what we have slaved for turn to the dross it all is 
without love, and find that has died while we slept. It is the play 
with the Prince left out—all meaningless prate and parade, and a very sad 
sham indeed under its dreary mock-merriment and strut and fine feathers. 
Yes, it is easy tolet things go, and the best things will go fast enough if 
we let them. 

Think what they are worth to us, these friendly heart: sit still a minute, 
and try to think what your life would be without them. Let us cherish 
them as they deserve—morethan all, save only honour andtruth—and strive 
to grow more worthy of their love. And when they go from us as one and 
another all too surely will, if our turn come not first to go and leave them 
here, may you and I have grace of Heaven to say what the great and good 
Thackeray wrote nine years ago at Christmas-time, in these fine and touch- 
ing words: * Those who are gone, you have. Those who are departed 
loving you, love you still, and you love them always. They are not really 
gone, those dear hearts and true; they are only gone ‘into the next 
room ; and you will presently get up and follow them, and yonder door will 
close upon you, and you will be no more seen.” 
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; O not suppose, most courteous reader, that I am about to borrow a chap- 

ter from Blair’s “ Khetoric,’ or Kame’s “‘ Criticism,” or any other of 
the worthy volumes that, in the painful period of your school-davs, endeavored 
in vain to open your eyes to the * beauties of Shakespeare and Milton.” The 
role of the imagination in literature is generally acknowledged, and I have no 
wish to contradict, and no new observation to contirm, the popular opinion upon 
its value in this department. 

We talk little with the people with whom we agree. But, by the side of 
this unexceptionably correct appreciation, often exists an idea that the sphere of 
the imagination is exclusively limited to literary expression; and the precaue 
tions so frequently adopted for retaining individuals in their respective spheres, 
are attempted in the case of imagination also. So far as regards practical life, 
this is held to be a sort of supernumerary faculty. Its laws, as revealed in 
Longfellow and Tennyson, are expounded in girls’ boarding-schools ; but only 
duriag the “finishing” year, when the solid work of arithmetic and geography, 
of French and the twelve Cesars, is well completed, and nothing is wanting, 
but to lay on a venecring of taste that shall polish up the graduate to shine like 
japanned tea-trays in society. When evidences of this faculty appear in children, 
their parents, however secretly delighted, profess great anxiety concerning its 
dangerous influence upon the character of their offspring, and often lament that 
Heaven has not been pleased to bestow on them the easier task of moulding 
mediocrity, rather than that of training these wild and irregular little geniuses. 
Moralists urge the reduction and starving out of the imagination, as the prime 
business of those who undertake the direction of youth, 

Professors, even scientific men, warn the neophyte to divest himself of his 
imagination at the very threshold of austere science, if he would seek to advance 
towards her inner temple. 

The power of this faculty to distract the mind from the calm and lofty pursuit 
of truth, is depicted in much the same colours as were used by the recluses of old 
to portray the influence of other carnal temptations. ; 

[ propose, however, to show, not only that the dangers of the imagination 
have been exaggerated, but her actuai services greatly underrated by this view 
of her functions ; that, on the one hand, she often enters into the very places 
‘vom which, by theory, she is most jealously excluded, and, on the other, that 
uer absence is often the cause of the very evils ascribed to her perturbing in- 
uence ; that when her action is injurious and excitable, it is often due to the 
efiorts that have been made to weaken her strength—as the pulse is made more 
rapid by bleeding. 

I shall endeavour to establish these propositions by an analysis of successful 
phenomena of human activity, in which the influence of the imagination is neither 
denied or dreaded ; and I believe it possible to prove that the denial results 
from oversight, an? the dread from misunderstanding. 
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Let us, as usual, commence by a definition. What is the imagination? It 
is unnecessary to discnss the various half-felt theories that lie at the bottom of 
many confused popular notions on the subject, since the following definition is 
really accepted by every one who stops to reflect upon it. The imagination is 
the faculty of the intellect which frames images or conceptions of things. 

Psychology, which furnishes this definition, endeavours also to describe the 
origin of these conceptions, and the process by which impressions of external 
things are converted into ideas of the mind. 

But in reality this science can add little to the information furnished by 
physiologists, whose researches into the connections between the organs of sense 

and those of intelligence are alone able to detect the path described by the im- 
pression, and the links of the chain which unites the inner with the outer world. 


* The various senses, impressed by appropriate agents, transmit the impression 


along the respective nerves to the sensorium commune, at the base of the brain, 
where it is supposed to be appreciated by the organism in a crude or brute 


form, but not to be distinctly perceived by the consciousness. From this. 


halting-place, in the pons variolii, or thalami optici, or both, the impression is 
irridated along the white fibres of the cerebrum, to the gray matter of the ex- 
ternal surface of the convolutions, where it combines with other impressions 
similarly conveyed, and becomes a distinct idea. 

Without entering into the numerous controverted details of this theory, which 
in its general outlines is usually, I may say inevitably, admitted, we may be 
permitted, in passing, to notice two points, whose interest, though subordinate, 
is still very great. 

The first is, that the above-mentioned physiological or anatomical facts seem 
to imply that the difference between a brute impression and one distinctly per- 
ceived or risen into consciousness, depends precisely upon the different degree of 
their combination with other impressions. The actions of a single nerve, even 
though, as in the case of the retinal expansion of the optic, they may seem 
most capable of independent function, are unperceived in any shape if the con- 
nection with the central ganglia be intercepted. In these ganglia the impres- 


sion meets with others synchronously perceived, and combination, to a certain 


extent, may be effected. 

But in the gray convolutions, the registering tables or storehouse of the brain, 
the impression may be combined with those previously perceived ; the multipli- 
cation is infinitely more complex, and the perception so much clearer in conse- 
quence, that it rises into, or produces, consciousness. The main ground for this 
theory is the fact that every perception, however simple, involves a comparison 
with another, occurring previously, or simultaneously. The organs of sense of 
an infant, although in perfect working order, excite in him no perceptions or con- 
sciousness, simply because his blank brain contains no previous impressions with 
which the new can be compared. A person who, in a moment of abstraction, 
fixes his eyes intently upon any object, really does not see, i. e., perceive it any 
more than if he looks at a large surface through a powerful objective. He sees 
the substance, but not the form, and as the individuality of the object depends 
upon that, he does not see it when he fails to see its outline. So to an infant or 
to a person just couched for cataract, nothing is perceived but a chaos of lights 
and shadows, indeterminate masses, that are only gradually reduced to distinct 
images, corresponding to distinct ideas, as the mind grows accustomed to com- 
pare them with one another; and the finer and more accurate the comparison,. 
the more distinct and accurate the outline, and also the idea. 
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By considering consciousness as result, not the cause, of this combination of 
impressions, we seriously modify the usual conception of cerebral action. Instead 
of looking at the brain as an elective pile, incessantly generating vital currents, 
which, sent to the different parts of the nervous system, enable the nerves to 
perceive ; we represent it as a vortex, to which all impression, iwpinging on the 
periphery, are ultimately directed, in which they are absorbed and transmuted, 
by combination with one another, into higher powers, and as such, become a new 
foci, able to react on the system, whence they were originally derived. All 
centripledalimpressions produce sensations, images or ideas; all centrifugal move- 
ment. The difference does not lie in the structure of the nerves, which is the 
same, whether these be motory or sensory. The primitive action is the same in 
both cases, only in one, movements of infinite complication and delicacy are 
excited among the cells of the gray matter of the brain; in the other, move- 
ments of a large and perceptible scaie take place in the muscles. For ascer- 
tainment or confirmation of this hypothesis, whose full discussion would lead 
us immeasurably away from the subject in hand, I will only refer to the fact esta- 
blished by Tiedman and Serres, that the nervous system developes from the peri- 
phery to the centre, and that the nerves originating in the organs are already 
well defined, when the brain and spinal cord are as yet imperceptible. 

But what especially concerns our purpose to notice, is the discovery of the 


imagination, so intimately engaged in the very genesis of all mental action.. 


Consciousness does not dawn until impressions have been able to produce 
images, compounded of two or three perceptions. 

Whether the institual movements of the registering cells have not yet been 
started, as in infancy, or whether their functions have been destroyed, as in 
disease, consciousness does not exist, although perception may. 

The second point we wished to notice, relates to a theory recently advanced 
by Luys, concerning the exact localisation of the faculty of imagination. Ac- 
cording to him, the outer layers of the gray matter of the convolutions are 
composed of small cells, greatly resembling those that he has observed in the 
posterior horns of gray matter in the spinal cord, which are connected with the 
sensory nerves. The lower or interior layers contain large multipolar cells, 
like those in the anterior horns. He infers that these last are especially con- 
nected with the direction of voluntary movements, while the first are appro- 
priated to the reception of sensations or impressions, which, in their midst, are 
transformed into images or conceptions. 

Here, therefore, at the crowning point of the entire nervous system, should 
be located the imagination. 

Luys’ views, although professedly based on anatomical observation, have not 
as yet been confirmed by the researches of other anatomists. But the follow- 
ing fact lends them, at least, the colour of probability. In general paralysis 
(paralysie generale des alienes) the initial stage is nearly always characterised 
by an extraordinary development of the imagination. ‘The victim of approach- 
ing dementia finds his intellectual life upheaved into a sphere far more glorious 
than he had ever before known. His ideas expand indefinitely, his _hopes 
become extravagantly sanguine, he dreams, he talks of nothing but millions, 
and diamonds, and schemes of magnificent scope and intention. A marvellous 
gloom illumines the sunset of his intellect, and, on the very brink of a wretched 
night, the heavens open, and piled glories of amber and crimson and purple and 
gold enrich the last moments of the waning day. ‘ 

In this awful disease the lesion commences by a congestion and consequen 
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over-excitement of tkis layer of cells, to which Luys ascribes the function of 
imaginatiox. 

So mu¢h for the statistical conditions of our faculty, as far, at least, as we 
can at preseut Conveniently trace them. We are now prepared to pass over to 
the dynamical, and to examine, in its various phases, the actual process by 
which images of external things, refined by repeated combinations, are stored up 
in the imagination as ideas. 

The type of this process is to be found in the formation of language. Speech 
represents, sketched as it were in outline, the entire route of communication 
between nature and man. A perception—an image—a word—such are the 
three chief halting-places on the road, that soon may be worn so deeply by the 
thronging feet of countless pleasant travellers. Hence the study of the whole 
body of transactions between man and nature, or, in other words, the entire 
range of intellectual activity, may be most fitly commenced by an inquiry into 
the principal features of the growth and structure of language. 

Now, at first sight, it seems not only surprising, but contradictory, that lan- 
guage, destined to be the vehicle of thought, should be acquired and exercised 
previously to and independentiy of any deliberate exertion of the thinking 
powers. Herein, however, we have only one of the innumerable instances of 
the exquisite forethought of nature, who always takes care to have the tools 
laid ready to hand before the moment arrives for the work to begin. If the 
lungs had to be set in order after the child was born, he would die before they 
were ready to breathe for him; and if thought, at its birth, did not find speech 
all prepared to do its bidding, it would be stifled in the dumb attempt to summon 
a servitor. 

Independent of this final reason, we may surmise, that during infancy and 
childhood, the lax and untutored brain is unable to retain an impression in 
silence, but quickly returns it in the shape of a movement or gesture, a word, or 
at least, a smile. An infant’s face is dimpled by the reaction of every percep- 
tion or passing influence, as a small pond by breezes. Among adults, the 
strength and maturity of the intellect may be most surely tested by its capacity 
for reticence. Every one knows there are two classes of fools, those who can’t 


speak, and those who can’t hold their tongues. The infirmity of the first is due” 


to a lack of vitality, whereby they are so little susceptible to thé effect of im- 
pressions, that they are not moved to give them an utterance. But the weak- 
ness of the second class is due to a persistence of the infantile condition in 
which impressions, instead of being stored up in the small cells of the brain, 
which are not sufficiently developed to retain them, tend to pass at once by & 
sort of automatism to those connected with the motor apparatus of speech, 
Thus language, though in one respect the assistant of thought, in another may 
becalleditsantagonist, precisely becauseitsconstruction demands thesame materials 
and processes ; for if these be entirely absorbed in the expression, nothing is left 
for the idea. 

Eloquence is generally powerful in an inverse ratio to feeling, and people who 
tell all they know, or loudly demand sympathy for all they suffer, are not likely 
to be overburdened witi: learning or exhausted by grief. ; 

This same difficulty of expression, in proportion to the — and intimacy 
of the feeling, persists thronghout life. Only persons of considerable intellectual 


cultivation are capable of expressing feelings that are at all complex or power- 
ful. And if the normal proportions between feelings and expressions continue 
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to be preserved throughout all degrees of development of the character, the 
most trained eloquence will often find itself in the presence of sentiments that 
are entirely unutterable. This seems to be in accordance with the general 
emancipation of organic life from voluntary control. A man who could perfectly 
describe every sentiment that he experienced, would seem as unnatural as one 
who could regulate his breathing by his will. And in the approaches to such 
feats that are not unfrequently exhibited, we feel infinitely less respect for the 
power of the expression, than distrust of the reality and depth of the sentiment. 

All of which tends to confirm our theorem, that the origin of speech does not 
consist in an effort of the mind to express its thoughts, but to reflect the im- 
pressions made upon it by nature. The action is first reflex, then instinctive, 
and only becomes voluntary after long cultivation. 

And here appears a capital reason for the advantages offered by the study of 
language, as a model for the study of all intellectual action. The processes 
being performed spontaneously, are in necessary accordance with the laws of 
the organisation, and are almost unspoilt by wilful accidents. Here we have 
observation without carelessness, comparison without inaccuracy, reasoning 
without fallacy, deduction without emptiness. The intellect acts like a child, 
or a woman, or like nature herself—reveals its structure, and betrays its likings 
and antipathies, with exquisite artlessness, uncontrolled by deliberate pur- 
pose or preconceived theory. 

It is entirely unnecessary to undertake the proof of the doctrine so generally 
acknowledged, that all language is originally metaphorical, and that the foun- 
dation meaning of the most abstract words refers to the physical attribute of 
some definite things. But, curiously enough, what is generally conceded in re- 
gard to the secondary growth of such language as belongs to the more refined 
thought of philosophy or science, where everyone sees at once that the most 
abstract terms are figures of speech derived from physical objects, is often 
overlooked in regard to the primitive formation of words. Yet it is perfectly 
evident that since words were from the beginning used as equivalents of things 
precisely as coin in the place of actual barter, each must have been selected in 
virtue of some special fitness or appropriateness, that enabled it, better than any 
others, to recall the image of the thing signified. It is certain also, since lan- 
guage is always spontaneously developed, that the principle of selection must 
have been obtained by pure instinct, and that deliberate, much less arbitrary 
choice, had nothing to do with the process. Words were not invented, but 
discovered, and people found the words necessary for their speech, exactly as 
they found the articles necessary for their food. 

But what is this principle of selection? and what standard exists, and has 
always existed, for determining the aptness jof any word to symbolise to the 
imagination any given thing? Evidently, the famous onomatopoetic theory is 
inadequate to explain the origin of more than a comparatively small number 
of words, and those the most obvious. It is easy to think of representing by 
imitation a natural sound: the difficulty occurs with the problem of representing 
by sounds, things that are not sounds, as appearances, qualities, actions, and 
the like. Now this problem is solved, exactly as the more general problem of 
Perception in which it is contained. All things are perceived in virtue of the 
affection they induce in the percipient, and distinguished from each other quan- 
titatively and qualitatively by the degree and kind of exertion of which the 
Perceiving agent is made conscious in the effort to apprehend them, The exis- 
tence of a colour is perceived in virtue of some change effected in the retina ; 
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the distance and degree of the colour are measured by the amount of muscu- 
lar effort required to adjust the crystalline lens at the moment of distinct percep- 
tion. So asound is heard because the fibres of the auditory nerve are agitated 
by the vibrations of the fluid in which they are bathed ; its intensity is mea- 
sured by the muscular effort required to bring the tympanum to the necessary 
degree of tension (if we may trust the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Draper), by 
the direction"imparted to the fluid vibrations by the shape of the various routes 
they are obliged to traverse in the cochlea and semicircular canals. Most 
curious, perhaps, of all, from the immensity of its application, weight is appre- 
ciated and hence gravity conceived of, entirely by the degree of resistance that 
a body offers to the muscular energies. 

All perception, therefore, is affected by the mediation of the conscious activity 
of the percipient, as we have before observed, and images of the outside world 
may be repeatedly suggested by the mere repetition of the exertion originally 
expended to obtain them. 

Thus the acts of a man, although they do not imitate, become the just 
equivalent for the objects of nature, in virtue of the intimate correlation that 
exists between the two. 

On this account, language becomes possible, since men are enabled, instead of 
copying things of which they speak, to produce a certain effect that can stand 
as the equivalent for the thing. Theoretically, we can conceive of expression 
effected in many other ways than by the aid of the voice. But it is no more 
difficult now to understand that a certain sound may, naturally, not merely 
from force of custom, suggest a certain form (although form and sound be 
radically distinct from each other, and mutually incontrovertible), than that the 
suggestion of lifting a heavy body should suggest the force residing in it, which 
attracts it to the earth, and which certainly is radically distinct from muscular 
force, and cannot be converted into it. Accordingly, all sounds divide them- 

selves into three great classes, corresponding to the principal divisions of the 
organs of speech. Those pronounced by the throat, which require the most 
effort, and are consequently associated with ideas that are most profound, impor- 
tant, and vital ; those pronounced by the lips, which being much more easily 


and rapidly effected, associate themselves with things more superficial, at the 


same time more lively, mobile, and fluent; finally those pronounced by the 
teeth and hard palate, where the effort of speech encounters a certain inorganic 
resistance, which suggests inanimation and death. 

It does not concern our purpose to enter upon the discussion of the sub- 
divisions of these great classes, or of the collateral or exceptional sounds, as 
the aspirates. Every one is familiar with them, if not before, at least since the 
attractive popularisation of the subject by Max Muller. I have referred to 
these laws of classification only for the purpose of exhibiting the method 
whereby the imagination performs her first and difficult task of creating images 
of objects out of materials entirely heterogeneous to the objects imagined. For 
it is evident that the faculty which directs selection of such vocal efforts as shall 
be naturally apt to recall objects previously perceived, is the imagination, which 
alone is capable of seizing so subtle an analogy as that existing between a thing 
and its word. 

Nor (as we have before observed) is it the place to refute the monstrous, and 
antiquated supposition that these analogies that we now perceive are only felt in 
virtue of long habit and association, but that originally they were decided by 
arbitrary convention. Such a theory can {never answer the inquiry: on what 
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grounds was that arbitrary decision reached? The method would greatly re- 
semble that said to have been employed by Adam, in naming the animals, 
Everything went on swimmingly till he arrived at the toad, and then he was 
completely puzzled ; at last Eve came to his relief with a bright feminine intui- 
tion, “‘ Why, Adam, it looks like a toad, and hops like a toad ; why should we 
not call it a toad?” 

But if the evolution of language depends upon a natural correlation between 
the organs of human speech and the world of things, words become amenable 
to criticism according 4s they are not adjusted to the exigencies of this correla- 
tin. Judgment is to be passed, not in view of the customs or names which 
have clothed words with authority, but solely to the decree to which these have 
fulfilled their natural function, of so exercising the organs of speech that an 
image shall be suggested exactly equivalent to the idea. This standard, 
whose adoption is eloquently urged in a valuable and neglected book, ‘ Kraitsir’s 
Gtossology,” should serve as a guide in all study of language or languages. 

It alone is able to explain the complicated effects produced by words, and ex- 
tracts from bewilderment the student, who, having acknowledged the truth of 
the general principle of the formation of language by special and appropriate 
action of the organs of speech, is puzzled by numerous instances where words 
seem to bear no relation whatever to this principle. He learns that these words 
are usurpers—having obtained their place by accident or circumstance: he 
judges them, and is not judged by them. 

A type is created, as in the study of comparative anatomy, and the diversi- 
ties are understood to prove nothing against the validity of the law; and in 
the study of language, a double evolution must be taken into account, which 
may be called, on the one hand, the organic, and on the other, historical devel- 
opment. The organic formation of language alone enters into the primitive 
‘ction of the imagination, which concerns itself with nature. Words. connected 
With circumstances, suggest images by the power of the imagination 
5 reproduce events, which is secondary to that it possesses to reproduce 
objects, 

But from all this follows an extremely important corollary. If words primi- 
tively and naturally represent things, their meaning is to be learned only by 
& profound study of the things from which they are derived. A person who 
undertakes to learn to use language merely by the study of written literature, 
acts as irrationally as an artist who should spend all his days in a picture- 
gallery, and hope thereby to learn how to paint from nature. It is true, this 
method is very extensively pursued. The young student is surrounded by the 
works of classic literature, with the hope that, as deliberately expressed the 
other day, in the commencement address at the Paris Normal School, his mind 
shall become gradually and insensibly “saturated” with their style, and his 
own formed thereby. This same saturation theory forms the basis of the Ollen- 
dorff systems for the study of modern languages, which with great applause 
have so frequently replaced the tough old grammars of former times. It must 
be confessed, if the intellects submitted to these methods are not really sponges 

the outset, they stand a great chance of becoming so before the training is 
completed. The theory is based on a confused conception of the truth, that 
education should be conducted by impressions made upon the imagination, rather 
than didactic formulas delivered to the memory or addressed to the reason. 
But the perception of what is necessary is so confused, that there is no wonder 
the efforts made to attain it should be perfectly blundering. If by other 
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methods, language has sometimes been given to pupils like dry husks, it may 
be said now to be distributed in a state of hasty-pudding. It is not hard, it is 
true, but, has the present generation had the misfortune to lose all its teeth, 
that such pains must be taken to chew its food before it can be swallowed ? 

Thorough training by this method mobilises the intellect, and puts it in trim, 
to use language intelligently and effectively ; for, of course, continual practice 
must accompany the scientific or rational instruction, otherwise the pupil studies 
language as an anatomist the insertion of muscles, simply in the interest of 
science. Whereas, since language is an art, the student should proceed as the 
artist who studies anatomy for the purpose of representiug muscles in all posi- 
tions required to express his meaning. However, the necessity for practice is 
everywhere acknowledged, and, as we have before noticed, made prominent 
ven to the extent of including science, which theory is as unreasonable as an 
assertion, that because men walked with their legs, and not with their eyes, it 
was easier and better for them to walk blindfold ! 

It would, of course, be too much to assert that no one can use words justly, 
who cannot frame to himself the images they intend. Natural capacity and 
instinct are often so great (fortunately), that they succeed in spite of the most 
Vicious education, which is none the less vicious on that account. Mephitic 
gases are poisonous, even if people have passed through them and escaped 
asphyxia. The bad tendency is to be studied in its effects on persons who have 
fallen victims. The slightest observation shows that an immense number of 
people, even among those who esteem themselves educated, use words without 
the least picturesque conception of their meaning. Consequently, their lan- 
guage, though conventionally correct, is completely poverty-stricken. For 
such words present no intrinsic difference, but are distinguished from each 
other merely by labels. If, for a moment, the label happens to be concealed or 
lost, the speaker is all abroad. Te is like an ignorant apprentice in an apothe- 
cary’s shop, unable to distinguish substances by their colour or odour. Such 
people are given to vain repetitions of the same phrase, which is as torturing 
to the sensitive ear as the grinding of the Anvil Chorus on a hand-organ. 

For the same reason, because the conceptions of the meanings of words are. 
80 loose and ill-defined that they run into each other confusedly, is speech some- 
times covered with a false show of abundance at the entire expense of accuracy. 
Every one laughs at schoolgirls for their indiscriminate use of glittering adjec 
‘tives, as “ beautiful,” ‘‘ splendid,” “glorious,” ‘ superb,” and the like. ‘This 
rapid magnificence of diction is often ascribed to the exuberant imagination of 
the gushing young creatures, and its remedy anticipated in the cooling influence 
of time and ripening judgment. Dut in reality it is the imagination itself 
‘which is at fault, since it has never taken the trouble to firmly grasp and con- 
template the object in question, and hence, in ignorance of its real outlines, 
carelessly assumes any accidental shape that may suggest itself. Ideas, instead 
of being carefully dressed like the children of a family by the minute care of a 
mother, are sent out like girls or boys in an orphan asylum, clad in the first 
suit that comes to hand in the wardrobe. But so tender and delicate are the 
relations between Nature and the mind that honestly approaches her, that to 
such an one she always reveals some individual trait and characteristic, whereby 
it becomes, henceforth, impossible to confound two things together. It is o 
‘this account, among others, that the immediate view of natural objects 5 
nearly always so much more suggestive than the most eloquent description of 
them by even a superior observer. Nature is sly, and will take each man apart, 
and whisper in his ear ; if he prefers to sit in the lecture room and hear her 
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words thundered from the rostrum, she is apt mischievously to dull his senses, 
so that he hears without understanding. On this account—to return to a former 
observation—the study of written literature alone is impotent to cultivate the 
gift of expression. Tne second remove from nature is always sterile. The 
word of a distinguished intellect is often delicious for its own sake, and useful 
to direct the attention to immediate study of the subject in question. But 
unless the attention is so directed, and the reader placed at the standpoint of 
the writer, so that he can compare the feeble image obtained by his own imagi- 
nation, with the powerful conception of the superior mind, he is really unable 
to appreciate the latter, and his own intelligence is left in idleness. 

To enlarge and facilitate this habit of observation the study of languages is 
peculiarly fitted, and it should occupy a prominent place in all early education ; 
for if words represent things, and therefore must be learned by study of the 
things, different languages represent different aspects of those things, and con- 
sequently different mental attitudes that various peoples have assumed towards 
them. Hence study of languages reveals two things; first, a great variety of 
aspects of objects conemplated, and secondly, a great variety of mental 
character among the peoples who have been so differently affected by the con- 
templation of the same object. For the adult, not merely in years, but intelli- 
gence, this second information is the one principally desired; he studies 
languages as a table of contents to the intellectual life of the nations. But for 
the person as yet unaccustomed to nature, the study of languages is invaluable 
on the first account. By moving from one tongue to another he is able to get a 
parallax, from which to make many calculations otherwise impossible. Of 
course, this advantage increases with the extent of the study. But for the 
practical purpose of people who do not intend making a specialty of language, it 
would be sufficient to master the principal Kuropean languages, Latin and 
Greek, English and German, French and Italian. By our present systems of 
education, the knowledge of these six languages is regarded as a very unusual 
accomplishment ; yet it would be perfectly practicable, as Dr. Kraitsir has 
asserted, to put every, child by the age of fourteen or fifteen, in possession of 
them all. With us, children generally begin to go to school at seven or eight 
years old, or even younger, and they waste an enormous amount of time in 
pecking at a variety of things that are of no use then or afterwards. It is 
considered by many a great advance to banish grammars and spelling-books, 
“and the dry study of mere words,” from the school-room, and substitute 
“Conversations on Chemistry,” ‘ Easy Lessons on Natural Philosophy,” First 
Steps in Botany,” ‘ Manuals of Object-Teaching” and the like. But Nature 
herself indicates to us that childhood is precisely the period for the study of 
words, by the enormous facility which children possess for their acquisition, and 
which they lose with every year of advancing life ; also, that natural education 
1s commenced by learning to speak. The value of the acquisition of these 
languages cannot be over-estimated, even for their technical advantages. 
Especially it is necessary for us to be able to enter freely into communication 
with every member of the great European family that sustains, and almost 
constitutes, the intellectual life of the world. Popular science never can amount 
to much, for the facts of science are worthless without its method, and that is 
purposely avoided. But the intellectual training required to quallify a person 
for the pursuit of science, is obtained quite as well by observation and com- 
parison of familiar objects as those more rare. If such exercise should be con 
tinually connected with the study of words; if the name of every thing pere 
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ceived by the child were taught him in six different languages, (which he could 
learn quite as easily as one), and the fact pointed out to him, that, while some 
of these names were identical, others took hold of different circumstances of the 
object ; if he should be taught to compare the descriptions implied in these 
names with the results of his own observation, and invited to select such as 
seemed to him the most appropriate; if he should be encouraged, in 
speaking and writing, to use words indiscriminately from all languages, accord- 
ing as they struck his imagination as most expressive—by these and many other 
devices, into the details of which we need not now enter, the child wouid easily 
acquire, by fourteen, a fair acquaintance with these vocabularies, an accurate 
knowledge of multitudes of objects, trained habits of imagination and observa- 
tion, and consequently a large and eloquent command of his mother-tongue. To 
accomplish all this, the first six school-years should be entirely devoted, and 
all other study, except such as was touched upon incidentally, in the acquisition of 
words and idioms, postponed, But, at fourteen, the child would be in possession of 
something, at least, while now he hardly knows anything, And the intellect, 
Without any more effort than was natural and healthy, would be so well 
trained and prepared, that in a single year it could easily, much more than 
master all the information in arithmetic or algebra or history or geography, 
whose acquisition is at present dawdled through six. There would, of course, 
be much to learn in the languages of which a speaking acquaintance had been 
acquired, especially Latir and Greek; for since the child had been taught 
nothing but what he could kimself put into use by the exercise of his own 
imagination for his own purposes, of course, an immense amount of literature 
must have been left untouched. But there should be no more difficulty in 
pursuing reading in one language than another, and the child who was 
already familiar with Homer, would be as well prepared to read Plato, as one 
whose researches had not extended beyond Robinson Crusoe is able to read the 
language of Shakespeare, as soon as his mind is sufficiently developed to appres 
ciate the ideas. 

The advantage of gaining command over expression, in the native language, 
is often underrated, at least for those who are not to become professional writers. 
That is to say, by an odd paradox, the gift of speech is considered to be of small 
account to those whose expression will be entirely confined to it. But language, 
so far from being the esoteric privilege of the few, is an indispensable 
function of all, It is as universal as light, as necessary as food ; it enters upon 
every combination of social action as intimately as air into every chink and 
cranny of the material world. ‘ Therewith bless we God even the Father, and 
therewith curse we men, that are made after the similitude of God.” We move 
about among our fellows like ghosts, until our lips have opened and revealed 
the life that is in us. Even when 

‘the pure and eloquent blood 


Spoke in the cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one could almost say the body thought,” 


the articulate word is geaerally needed to interpret the visible expression, After 
that has been spoken, the visible form becomes indeed el.quent, the remembered 
speech confirms the meaning that, had been surmised in mouth and forehead, and 
henceforth these seem to speak entirely for themselves. Words clothed in the 
passion of tones sometimes ring a truth in our ears till we die. If silence be 
golden, it is because its value has been bought by silver speech. For business 
and pleasure, for love and hate, for all activity among men, what have we for 
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our instruments but only words? Of truth it may be said, “ A word fitly 
spoken, how good is it.” 

But not merely is language necessary for all transactions of social existence, 
but it may be cultivated as an accomplishment, and the most exquisite accom- 
plishment of a refined education. The language that is not merely correct but 
accurate, not only grammatical but forcible, not only pure but picturesque, that 
is plastic to the molten thought, changeful, various, vivid, such language is as 
lovely as music and more bewitching. For it implies that the imagination 
realises every word uttered by the tongue, and that before the mind of the 
speaker, his own speech is enrolled as a panorama of living hieroglyphs. He 
sees what he tells, and his descriptions, because drawn from actual images, are 
invested with all the charming delicacy and individuality of truth. Such an one 
will never lack willing and grateful listeners, into whose torpid minds his lips 
breathe life, as the mouth of Elijah into the body of the dead boy. They lift 
their bowed heads, and look out for a moment from their closed casements upon 
the world that lies so near the speaker, and find to their astonishment that it is 
beautiful. 


WOVEN OF MANY THREADS. 


(Continued.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE BATTLE OF CASTEL FIDARDO. 


Ir is necessary here, in order to better understand this history, to give a slight 
sketch of the political state of the country at that period, September 1, 1860. 

Garibaldi, believing the first need of Italy was union, under the protectoin of 
Victor Emanuel, landed in Sicily, and passed through the entire south, greeted 
everywhere with enthasiasm by the people, who rose in a mass against the 
army of Francis II., and even, in many cases, the soldiers of the Bourbon 
deserted, and joined themselves to the great general. 

A ‘ter centuries of discord, division, and despotism, the Italians had at last 
awakened to the knowledge that the first step to liberty is union. Lombardy 
had just been wrenched from the power of the Austrians, and already burning 
hearts were longing and ready to strike a blow for the freedom of Venice, to 
rescue from the chains of the invader their proud queen of the Adriatic. 

One by one, state after state had arisen, and declared with a unanimous voice 
in favour of the federation of all the provinces under the King of Sardinia, to 


whom they would give the title of King of Italy. All were working in the _ 


north with magnificent ardour for the reconstruction of the nation. 

Garibaldi entered Calabria at the head of fifteen thousand men. There he 
was received with frantic ovations by the population. The morning of the 3rd 
of September it was known in Naples that ten thousand of the Bourbon soldiers 
had deserted and joined his army. General Basco arrived at the capital, and, 
after a long conference with the King, returned to Salerno, where he was sta- 
tioned with six thousand troops, without any precise instructions; this incerti- 
tude caused confusion and disagreements. The ministry resigned for the third 
time, and every effort to form another was useless. 

The day of the 5th,it was known that Garibaldi was at Eboli, and that the 
Neapolitan troops had evacuated Salerno without a single engagement. The 
rumour circulated that the King had called General Desauget, successor to the 
Prince of Ischitella in the command of the National Guards, to announce to him 
his decision to abandon the capital. This news was received at the exchange 
by a rising of three points. In the evening it was known that Gaeta was the 
asylum selected by the King, where he hoped to take with him forty thousand 
soldiers. On the morning of the 6th contradictory rumours spread. It was said 
that he had decided to remain, and endeavour to defend himself by trying his 
fortune in a decisive battle on the plains of Nocera. But very soon this report 
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was known to be untrue, for at six o'clock in the evening the King departed for 
Gaeta, with all the foreign ambassadors, and no demonstration was made. 

He passed the night on board the royal yacht in the naval port. In the morn- 
ing he tried to persuade the fleet to accompany him, but they refused, and the 
royal yacht left alone. 

Six hours only passed between the departure of the King and the arrival of 
Garibaldi. The Dictator entered Naples half-an-hour after noon by the rail- 
road, without any escort,—five or six officers alone accompanying him. He 
descended from his carriage at the Piazza Castello Reale, and took lodgings in 
the apartments designed for royal guests. Called by the population, who were 
frantic to see him, he appeared on the balcony and said a few words, in which 
he announced to them that the term of their slavery was finished. 

The tricoloured flag was unfurled from all the forts of the city amid the firing 
of the cannon. The balconies were draped with tricoloured banners and filled 
with gay faces. The streets were crowded with the citizens, shouting ‘‘ Viva 
Garibaldi!” and in the evening the city was illuminated, and demonstrations of 
rejoicing were everywhere visible. The night passed with cries and songs of 
joy, but in the morning all was tranquil ; the labourers returned to their labour, 
and the merchant to his merchandise, while Garibaldi appointed his new 
ministry. 

He assumed the title of Dictator of the two Sicilies, under the King Victor 
Emanuel, annexing the Neapolitan army and navy to the Piedmontese. Libario 
Romano, Minister of the Interior, signed the decree of the Dictator. 

Toward the evening of the 9th he went, in company with two or three friends, 
to the Castel St. Elmo, where some few of the officers, more faithful to the 
cause of Francis II., had arrested several soldiers suspected of a desire to give 
the castello to the nation. At the sight of Garibaldi the soldiers immediately 
abandoned the fort, refusing to protect it any longer; he then called the 
National Guards, who occupied it at once. 

The same day he issued the following proclamation :— 

TO THE NEAPOLITAN ARMY! 

If you do not disdain Garibaldi for a companion-in-arms, he desires nothing 
better than to fight at your side against the enemy of your country. A truce 
then to discords, the everlasting evils of our nation. Let Italy, treading on the 
fragments of her chains, point out to us in the north the path of honour toward 
the last refuge of her tyrants. 

I can promise you nothing but fighting. 

GARIBALDI. 


Narxes, September 9, 1860. 


All these events had transpired with such rapidity and so silently that the 
residents at Sans Souci knew nothing of the occupation of Naples by Garibaldi 
until they were informed by one of the servants, who had been told by the 
sailors of the market-boat that stopped at the little marina twice a week. 

Meanwhile, another scene of the great drama was about developing itself in 
the Pontifical states. From various cities deputations came to Victor Emanuel, 
soliciting protection against the foreign soldiers of the Pope, for an interior agita- 
tion was manifested just in those cities where General Lamoriciere had placed 
his troops, in order to prevent a revolution. 

Already a greater part of Umbria and the Marches was in possession of the 
Piedmontese army. Foligno, Spoletto, Orvieto, and Perugia had just been 
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taken with little resistance. The same disposition was shown in the Pontifical 
States as in the other parts of Italy. 

Ancona, then the last seaport of any importance belonging to the Papal govern- 
ment, was the only stronghold on the Adriatic in which the Pontifical troops, 
who were almost surrounded by the Italians, could take refuge. 

The Musone, a small river which enters the sea a mile and a half below 
Loreto, flows through a valley about five hundred yards wide, dotted with a few 
trees and intersected with ditches for irrigation. A mile from Loreto, this stream 
receives from the left the Aspio, a river of more importance. These two 
currents and a chain of hills. on which is situated Castel Fidardo, form an 
angular plain, on which was fought the short, bloody, and decisive battle that 
wrested Ancona and the neighbouring cities from the power of the Pope. 

Going from Ancona, one follows the Musone, crossed by a light wooden 
bridge, a mile from the city. Nearly opposite, on the Aspio, is another, better 
constructed, of stone. A mile farther, the Valetto crosses the Musone,—a very 
deep and rapid river, it presents a formidable obstacle for the passage of infantry, 
and utterly impracticable for cavalry and guns. At this point a Piedmontese 
regiment of infantry, after having cut away the bridge, stationed two pieces of 
cannon, which on the evening of the 15th had driven back the scout of General 
Lamoriciere, who, finding himself cut off from crossing the river, awaited the 
attack at Loreto with four or five thousand men, while Cialdini, General of the 
Italian Army, had posted two divisions of six thousand men each,—one at 
Ancona, the other at Castel Fidardo. 

On the morning of the 18th, Lamoriciere, believing he could force his way to 
Ancona, where he hoped to receive some reinforcements and provisions by sea, 
attacked the extreme position of the troops of Cialdini stationed at Castel 
Fidardo, who, after a short but bloody engagement, drove the Pontifical army 
into the plains below. There, reinforced by the first line of General Pimodan, 
who arrived shortly after the struggle commenced, they did not despair of driv- 
ing the Italians back, or, at the worst, of being able to retreat to Ancona after 
they found it impossible to fall back on Loreto. 

At this crisis the artillery, which had not been able to leave the road on 
account of the high embankments, were taken with a panic of fear, some of the 
leaders cutting the harnesses of the horses and abandoning their guns. This 
confusion threw Lamoriciere into the greatest perplexity. However, he en- 
deavoured to reunite his troops, while General Pimodao covered them from the 
fire of the enemy. For some time they fought bravely, remaining under a merci- 
less fire of the Piedmontese, until General Pimodan, struck by two balls, fell, 
mortally wounded, by the side of Lamoriciere, who, shaking hands with him 
for the last time, and exchanging a few sad words, saw him carried to the rear. 
Now the fate of the day rested on a battalion of bersaglieri, a few companies of 
Zouaves and Swiss, who resolutely forced their way to the Musone, where they 

found themselves face to face with the guns of the Piedmontese. Then the 
greater part threw away their arms and baggage, and fled in the wildest con- 
fusion, taking refuge among the tall canes that grew on the bank of the river, 
and some even plunging into the rapid stream, that soon carried them, stiff and 
stark, out to the sea. The few that remained, seeing the day was lost, fought 
With a desperate fury, retreating toward the sea, where they were met by the 
troops of Vialdini, stationed at Ancona. 

The foreign soldiers of the Pope, finding themselves surrounded and cut off 
from retreat on every side, before surrendering, fought with a frenzy of madness, 
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face to face with the Italians. And it is even said that the wounded and dying 
hirelings struck their daggers into the hearts of the soldiers who came to their 
assistance. lLamoriciere escaped from the enemy by taking refuge in the con- 
vent of Loreto, where he was concealed until an opportunity offered for him to 
fly to Rome. 

The result of this battle was the fall of Ancona; six hundred Pontifical 
prisoners, among whom were thirty officers, many pieces of artillery, all the 
guns and baggage of those who fled, and the wounded, dead, and dying, were 
left in the hands of the Italians. 

So ended the last struggle of Umbria and the Marches. Curtailed and 
diminished almost to the very walls of Rome, the Papal government, protected 
by its hirelings, still smiled in scornful security from this stronghold of the 
world. But patience, faith, in God and in the future ; eventually her chains 
will fall off, and a new Rome will arise from the ashes of the old, more noble, 
more glorious than ever in her palmiest days, and future generations shall yet 
point to her as the polar star of the world. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


AT LAST.—FACE TO FACE, 


ALL day during the noise and roar of the battle, in the fury of the engage- 
ment, amid the rain of shot and shell, under the clashing bayonets, in the very 
thickest of the carnage, a tall slight man in gray was seen carrying water and 
wine to the exhausted, dying soldiers; treating alike Pontifical and Italian, 
bearing with almost superhuman strength the wounded beyond the line of fire 
and the tramp of horses; taking no part whatever in the action, neither en- 
couraging hy word or deed the soldiers on either side; looking alike with 
indifference on the conquered retreating or the triumphant advancing ; never 
heeding the cries of despair or the shouts of victory; only sometimes, when he 
came face to face with a man on whose compressed lips was stamped the hellish 
strength of his hate as he was about to plunge his dagger into the heart of a 
fair-haired German, with a fearful blow he would turn the weapon aside, and 
disarm the murderer with a look. 

The sailors and fishermen of Ancona who had volunteered, rushing into the 
fray like bronzed fiends, knew him, and their shouts of praise, prayers, and 
benedictions followed him everywhere. They called him St. Michael, the 
patron saint of the city ; they cried “‘ He is watched over by our Holy Lady of 
Loreto ; no harm can befall him, for all the blessed angels guard him.” There 
was something in his calm, pale face and tender blue eyes that won love and 
reverence from all. Fearless of his own life, he rushed into the midst of the 
carnage, that he might rescue from the feet of the crowd and the tramp of the 
cavalry some poor wretch borne down by the stress of the battle. 

“ Who is that in gray ?” inquired a French general. ‘ He seems to bear 
a charmed life ; I should think him the patron saint of Ancona, protected by 
our Lady of Loreto; he performs wonderful feats of strength and courage. I 
just saw him drag a dragoon from under the horse that had fallen on him. By» 
Jove! an action worthy Hercules ! ” 

“They say he is an Englishman, mon general, and he treats all alike,’ 
replied the Zouave to whom the question was addressed; “ just nuw I saw him 
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tearing off the sleeves of his shirt to bind up the shattered arm of a poor Swiss 
who was bleeding to death.” 

“A splendid fellow!’ muttered the officer under his grizzled mustache. 
“There is something familiar in his figure and air ; I believe I have seen him 
before.” A strange expression passed over his face, and, striking his spurs 
_ ng horse, as though pursued by a fiend, he plunged into the thickest of the 

ttle. 

The day worn on, and the panic increased; retreating toward the sea, the few 
who remained to fight were falling one by one under the merciless fire of the 
Piedmontese artillery. Many who plunged into the Musone were followed by 
the pitiless shot; staining the water with their blood, they floated out to the 
broad sea,—fear, despair, and passion alike ended for ever. 

“No mercy ; no mercy !” cried the Italian soldiers. ‘‘ Our Lady of Loreto 
behind, and St. Michael before! the victory is ours because the Madonna 
watches over us from yonder shrine on the hill. We will not spare these 
invaders; death to the Francesi! death to the Tedeschi!” Many poor wretches 
sold their lives dearly, fighting with gleaming daggers and bloody hands, going 
into eternity with curses en their lips. And everywhere went the tall man in 
gray. Having thrown aside his hat in the beginning of the struggle, his hair 
was matted with sweat and dust, his face and hands grimy with smoke, his 


clothes torn and stained with blood, and yet he never flinched, never grew 


weary, heeded not the burning sun, or the hail of shot and ball. Many a poor 
Zouave blessed him with his last breath, as he died with the kind, pitying face 
bending over him. And a fair-haired German murmured, as the soul passed 
from the lacerated, bleeding body, ‘‘ You are like the Christ my mother told me 
of when I was a child.” 

A battalion of Piedmontese had just launched a deadly hail of burning shot 
into a renmant of a Zouave regiment, who were struggling with desperate energy 
and fury against an Italian brigade. A howl of rage and despair burst from 
them, as their general, a fine stately man, struck by two balls, staggered aud 
fell under the feet of his retreating soldiers. , 

In a moment a strong arm drew him beyond the line, and the man in gray 
stood looking horror-stricken on his ghastly face. _ All expression of tenderness 
and pity had vanished, and from his eyes gleamed a hate terrible to 


Dehold. 


“ At last, at last,” he muttered between his clenched teeth, “at last face to 
face; but he is dying, he is unconscious, and I cannot wrench the secret from 
him. I have found him, but it is too late. Oh, my God, let him live but to 
reveal to me what I so long to know, and I—.” He paused; the words 
seemed to choke him, for he gasped as one in mortal agony. Then suddenly 
falling on his knees, he bowed his head beside the dying man, and prayed 
vehemently, Still the hate and desire for revenge had not passe d from his 
heart, and he looked coldly on the red steam that welled from the breast, stain- 


ing the sod around him. 


“I wished for his heart’s blood once,” he said. ‘‘ Now it flows before me, 
but my hand has not shed it. He will escape me; in a few moments more he 
will be beyond the reach of my revenge. Oh, my God, my God!” he cried, 
with almost frenzy, “and has it all been useless,—all these struggles with self, 
all these prayers, all these efforts to make some atonement? Yes, it has been 
in vain, for I have not conquered this deadly hate ; I thought it was laid to rest 
for ever, and I could meet him calmly. But no, no, it is not. The demon 
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stirs within me, and rises with double strength. He is dying before me, and I 
would not stretch out my hand to save him. Oh, if I could have heard him 
speak ; if he had told me she was innocent, i would have forgiven him, and he 
should have died with his head upon my breast.” His face fell into his hand, 
and he remained again for a few moments silently imploring God for strength to 
gain this last victory, this victory over his own soul, when on his ear fell a voice, 
a faint and feeble voice, yet familiar—a voice that spoke to his heart with the 
tones of other days,—‘‘ Water, water.” He raised his head, and the dying man’s 
eyes were fixed upon him with a sort of horrow and fear. Struggling to his 
elbow, and pushing back the hair from his ghastly forehead, he gasped, “ Yes, 
it is he. I am dying, Vandeleur, it is too late for vengeance.” 

‘* Hush, De Villiers,” he said, with a voice of extreme gentleness, and a light 
on his face like one who had been in the presence of the Deity. ‘* God knows 
that now I do not desire vengeance; a few moments ago I did, but now the hate 
in my heart is dead for ever.” 

He raised the head of the dying man to his breast, and putting a flask of wine 
and water to his lips, he said in a voice of agonised anxiety, ‘‘ Tell me but one 
thing, De Villiers, tell me but one thing, and all is forgotten from this moment 
between us. Tell me, was she innocent ?” 

De Villiers raised his eyes to the face bending above him,—eyes already filled 
with the mysterious light of eternity,—and said, in a weak but impressive voice, 
“‘Yes, she was innocent. The letter I wrote you was as false as the fiendish 
heart that dictated it.” 

“My God, I thank thee!” And Richard Vandeleur raised his eyes 
upward with a look so eloquent of gratitude that the angel who registered 
it must have biotted out for ever from the book of life the record of many of his 
sins. 

“ Tet me do something to stop this blood,” he cried, tearing open the coat of 
the dying man. 

“It is useless, the wound is mortal ; I have but a moment to live.” 

“Then tell me, I implore you, where is she ? Is she living?” 

“T know not, I cannot tell you; I have not seen her since she fled from me 
in the night and darkness.” 

“Oh, explain !’’ pleaded Vandeleur, in a voice of trembling eagernes. 

“ Raise me a little, so that the blood will not choke me, and I will try to tell 
you all. From the first I had conceived a vivlent passion for the girl; as soon 
as you left, I began my base attempts to win her from you. I soon saw it was 
useless ; she was too pure and innocent to understand my hints and insinuations, 
and loved you too dearly to think for a moment of another. I then determined 
to separate you, thinking, if she believed you unworthy, she would turn to me ; 
wrote that base letter to you, after which I told her of the false marriage. She 
would not believe it ; I protested it was true, but she was still incredulous until 
I showed her a letter you had written to me, in which you referred to it, as you 
often did in your fits of remorse, regretting the crime you had committed. When 
she saw it in your own writing, she believed it. At first she seemed horror- 
stricken, then almost mad with rage and indignation of the deceit and wrong 
you had practised upon her. She implored me to take her away to some 
retreat where she could never see you again. I wished to leave the place, 
fearing that you might suspect some villany and return at once before I had 
succeeded in my object. I agreed readily to her proposal and left the cottage, 
telling the servant we were going to you. hile 
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“That night we stopped at a poor inn, at alittle hamlet near Ancona, 
Alone, with this unprotected, suffering creature entirely in my power, a demon 
took possession of me, and I made advances to her which she repulsed with the 
indignant pride and scorn of an outraged angel. In the darkness she fled from 
me ; I pursued, but failed to find her. In the morning I continued my search, 
but could discover no trace of her. Thinking she had fled to you, and your 
vengeance would be terrible if you overtook me, I left the country. I have 
never seen her face since that night she looked reproach and scorn into 
mine.” 

The hot tears fell one by one on the upturned face of the dying man, and the 
strong fingers clasped tighter the damp cold hand that rested in his. 

“I forgive you, God knows I forgive you! How she must have suffered, 
poor hunted, tortured creature! Oh, if I could but look into her face for one 
moment, and know she was safe, I should be willing to die in your stead, 
De Villiers! ” 

‘If she is not on earth she is safe in paradise ; such angels as she are not 
lost. But if she still lives and you ever see her, implore her to forgive me; 
tell her I asked it dying.” 

A film gathered over his eyes, large and searching, with the intense ex- 
pression of those who stand on the boundary line of a new country, striving to 
look farther than is allowed to mortal vision; and he said in a voice sinking 
far down below the level of life, ‘How I have sinned! but of all my crimes 
that was the greatest. I have beev punished, fearfully ,punished. I have lost 
all, friends, wealth, and love ; and I am dying, with a wasted life behind, and a 
dark and terrible uncertainty before me. I have fought like a demon to-day, 
and the blood I have shed has cried for vengeance against me, and it has 
followed me close and sure. Ah! if I had fought fora cause I loved! but I 
have not. I have been but a hireliag in the hands of others. Still, Vandeleur, 
you have forgiven me; you whom I have so wronged. In those old days I 
loved you ; yes; believe me, I loved you as well as 1 could love anything. But 
the evil in me was stronger than the good, and I could not resist the promp- 
tings of the fiend. Ah, what a weak fool I have been! I have poured oil on 
the fire of my own passions. You remember how I scoffed at virtue. She 
taught me its strength; and now that I can die in your arms, assured of your 
forgiveness, convinces me that there is some divinity moulded into our base 
clay. Look into my face with your gentle eyes, mon ami, and let me see for a 
moment the old smile there. Do you remember those nights on the Adriatic 
when she sang to us, ‘ Non ti scordar, non ti scordar di me’? I see Christ far 
above me, extended on the cross, and though there is agony on His brow, there is 
pity in His eyes,—pity like yours, Vandeleur. If I might but reach up through 
the darkness and touch His feet, I should be saved.”’ 

He raised his arms fora moment. With a long, straining gaze, he looked 
into the blue heavens; but he saw nothing but a pitying face bending from the 
darkness above and around ; into which his poor soul ventured timid'y. Who 
can follow it beyond the line of vision? The horizon dips down int >the sea, 
but we know uot if beyond there may not be an island of peac 2 for such 
tempest-tossed pilgrims. 

e died, the memory of his sins before him, the roar and din of battle 
around him, and his head on the breast of the man who had once been his 
deadly enemy. When sin and sorrow, penitence and remorse, life and death, 
meet in such sharp extremes, we know not what glorious results are born of such 
agonised travail, 
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Richard Vandeleur knelt gazing into the ghastly face that bore the marks of 
a terrible conflict, long after the breath had left the cold lips. An ineffable 
peace had fallen upon him ; he scarcely heard the roar and fury of battle that 
still raged at a little distance. One thought filled all his soul with joy,—she 
was innocent, and if she lived she loved him still; yes, in spite of the wrong 
he had done her, he felt she had forgiven him and loved him still. 

Suddenly through the hot air eame a seething, hissing emissary of death. 
Something pierced his lungs with a sharp pain. He threw up his hands, and fell 
forward senseless on the cold breast of De Villiers. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


UNDER THE LIGHT OF THE MOON, 


O THE struggle of life! O the sharpness of the conflict in which we engage 
against the world, our fellow-creatures, and ourselves! From the cradle to the 
grave we find living a contest, and the earth a vast battle-field covered with 
the slain. We spring into being with a wail, and, face to face with Nature, 
we find in her an unpitying adversary. Her suns scorch us, her frosts freeze us, 
her winds tear us from every shelter, her seas engulf us, her rocks are hurled 
upon us, her thunderbolts cleave the heavens and descend in fury to wrench 
from us the feeble existence she has bestowed. Men prey upon men with the 
ferocity of wild beasts ; envy, jealousy, pride, and ambition are the motives that 
impel men to pursue and hunt each other with unwearying hostility ; the more 
feeble, the more appealing fur protection and support, the quicker we are borne 
down, trampled on, and passed over by the hurrying feet of our enemies. 

Poor butterflies! we go forth and sport a little while in the sunlight of the 
moruing ; the flowers woo us, the breeze bears us on buoyant pinions, the songs 
of birds fill the air around us, and we rejoice in the life of life. But the storm 
comes, and who heeds us when our wings are sviled and torn, and we are beaten 
into the mire? The flowers that woved us turn away their languid heads, the 
birds sings for other gay flatterers, and the breeze that bore us up to heaven on 
glad wings serves but to impel us downward ; the myriads of toilers and strugglers 
who have fallen in the strife make the world one vast tomb. One generation 
passes away, and another arises on its ashes ; and who shall know or care in 
the succeeding ages what hearts have suffered, beat, and bled, or how many 
weary heads have ached with painful thought, iow many hungry souls have 
striven to lift the curtain that hid from them the great unknown? Not one 
discovery in art or science has been made but some one has fallen a victim to the 
truth he upheld, and has bought with his own blood the achievement of his 
life-long efforts. Of all the enemies that besiege us, the most difficult to van- 
quish is self; we stand appalled face to face with an adversary, against whom 
many have striven, and striven in vain. They have found the rebel heart and 
the stubborn brain too strong for human strength to crush; some have con- 
quered, but more have died before the conquest, We all have struggled and 
suffered, and whether we overcome or are overcome, still, on the battle-field of 
life, we must not lie down our shields to rest until the final victory is won, 
until the last trump of of the archangel is sounded. 

The moon looked down with pitying face upon the deserted battle- 
field of Castel Fidardo, deserted save by the dead and dying, and the 
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angels of mercy who went here and there binding up the wounds and 
holding the cup of water alike to the lips of friend and foe. 

Everywhere went two Benedictine monks, and with them a Sister of 
Charity, her face pale and sweet as a sorrowing angel carved over the 
tomb of a saint. Eyes large and soft, from which the fires of passion 
seemed burnt out for ever, looked from the projecting hood of serge with 
infinite tenderness and pity; and lips that once must have whispered 
words of love drooped in mournful curves, as she murmured an Agnus 
Dei over a dying soldier. 

‘Tenderly she washes away the clotted blood from the feverish wounds ; 
with skilful fingers she binds up the shattered limbs; the cold water she 
places to the parched lips seems nectar, and the cool soft hand pressed 
upon the dust-stained brow is like the tender touch of a cherub’s wing. 
Everywhere she bears with her a sense of calm and refreshing, and many 
dim eyes are turned in blessings upon her as she passes. 

Near the trenches on the ground sits a young girl with dishevelled hair 
and ghastly brow. Against her bosom rests the bronzed face of a young 
man. He has been some hours dead, but she does not know it; she 
thinks him sleeping from exhaustion and weakness, and she sways back 
and forth, and murmurs to him as a mother would to a weary child. _ It is 
poor Antonio, the fisherman of Sinigaglia, to whom Richard Vandeleur 
had given thirty scudi that he might be united to his Francescea. But a 
mightier than poverty has come between them now; it is death, and the 
bride of a few weeks does not know it, for the fear andagony of the day have 
benumbed and clouded her reason. And she sits there murmuring the 
same words of love, always ending with the question, “ Antonio mio, 
why dost thou sleep so heavily ?” 

Sister Agnese draws near, and stands for a moment gazing on the group 
with eyes of intense pity. Then, softly laying her hand on the girl’s head, she 
says, ‘Francesca mia, why do you sit there on the damp ground? Your 
Antonio is very weary ; he has need of rest; let these men take him to his 
home. And you, povera figlia, go yonder to the shrine of the Madonna, and 
pray that he may awake. Padre Hypolito,” beckoning to the monk, ‘ cannot 
you persuade her to leave him fora moment? He is dead and she does not 
know it, her reason is quite gone.” 

“ Figlia mia,” said the monk, putting his arm around her, and gently endea- 
vouring to remove the dead, “come with me to the shrine of our Lady, we 
will pray for your Antonio.” 

** My Antonio !” she ‘cried wildly, pressing him to her heart, and kissing 
again and again his cold lips, “ why do you not awake ?” 

* He will awake no more,” said the nun, “‘ unless you say many paternosters 
to cur Lady of Loreto.” 

“I will go then, I will go quickly, that he may open his eyes and smile cn 
me, that I may hear his voice calling me, ‘ Carissima mia.” Gently she laid 
him down, folding her apron for a pillow, and crossing his already rigid hands 

\whis breast. ‘* Caro bello,” she murmured, as the monk led her away toward 
Loreto, “I will return to you directly.” Then Sister Agnese made a sign to 
the men to raise him and carry him away. 

The moon rose higher in the heavens and floated in serene splendour above 
the scene of suffering and death, revealing the ghastly upturned faces, with wide- 
open eyes. They seemed by their fixed intensity even yet to implore pity 
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from heaven. The river murmured and rippled and sparkled between its reed- 
covered banks, where the spirit of night whispered mysteriously to the double- 
dyed crimson papavero, that gently dropped its soporiferous petals on the pallid 
brows of the silent sleepers, who needed neither’mandragora nor poppy to lull 
them to repose, for after the freazy and fury of the day they slept well. 

Mingled with the sad murmur of the Adriatic came at intervals the booming 
of the cannons, as the enemy bombarded the hilly fortress of Ancona, and across 
the transparent blue air flashed and flickered the baleful light of the returning 
fire. From the city above came the rear and din of the battle; for although 
Night had dropped her sable curtain and lulled nature to repose, yet the un- 
quiet heart of man, filled with hellish hate, still struggled for victory with una- 
bated fury. 

Sister Agnese passed here and there over the field, wherever a dark outline 
or a confused heap told her some poor remnant of humanity needed aid, pity, or 
prayer. Suddenly she stopped, and, clasping her hand to her heart with a suf- 
fucating ery, she fell on her knees before a ghastly heap, the bleeding forms of 
9 men, one in the uniform of a French colonel, the other in a citizen’s dress 
of gray. 

She did not see the face of the man in gray, for it was hidden on the breast 
of the other, but on one finger of the outstretched hands clasped above his head 
glittered a ring of singular device and brilliancy. With a frenzy of strength 
> raised the body, and turning the face toward tke light, examined the features 

osely. 

What was there in the worn bearded face, the ghastly brow, the tangled 
blood-stained hair, to remind her of the fresh boyish cheek, the clear blue eyes, 
the brown curls of the head that had so often rested on her bosom? Scareely a 
trace. Yet it was the same ; she knew it with the power by which one soul 
recognises another in eternity, though separated from the form and face it bore 
on earth. 

“My God!” she said, ‘ both here,—one lying dead on the breast of the 
other. Is it thus, after all these years, I meet the men who have worked out 
for me such a terrible destiny, who have branded my life with such asin? Oh 
Riccardo mio!” she moaned, as she laid his head on her knee, and clasped her 
hands as one in prayer, “I had hoped that at the last thou wouldst have -had 
time for repentance aud absolution, so in paradise I could have met thee, and. 
lived with thee for ever. But thou hast died here without confession or sacta- 
ment, and now indeed thou art lost to me for eternity!” she continued, gazing 
at him with the pathos of pity in her eyes and voice; and as she gazed a new 
expression passed over her face, and a new light beamed from the depths of her 
mournful eyes. Clasping his head to her breast, and pressing her cheek against 
his, she cried :-— 

“ Pieta, Signore! I thought thislove was dead for ever; but no, it has only 
slumbered, and now it stirs, awakes, and springs to life with its old fervour. 
Oh, if he were but living before me I would forget all, even the crime that sepa- 
rated us, and follow him for ever, until be smiled upon me! My woman’s 
heart cries to me. My love, my life, I remember those old days of bliss. Of 
what use have been my prayers and fasting, the gloomy walls of my cell, the 
cold stone where I have slept, the scourge, the penance, and the mortification ? 
Itis all forgotten. I remember only the hours I lay on your breast, the moon- 
lit seas where we floated, ‘ the still, green places where we met.’ I would give 


up my hopes of eterna? hanviness in the presence of the Madonna for one hour 
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of the olden bliss. Osinner that I am! O blasphemer! what do I say? 
Mother of Christ, forgive me; thou who wast a woman, intercede for me!” 

Praying and weeping, while the scalding tears fell on the dear face pressed 
to her heart, she fancied a faint sigh fluttered to her ear like the wing of a 
dying bird. With frantic haste she tore open his clothes, and, pressing her hand 
to his heart, she exclaimed, ‘‘ He lives, he lives! ” 

The transformation from despair to joy was sudden, and her voice rang out 
clear and shrill on the air as she cried, “ Padre Benedetto, send hither some 
men with a litter.” Ina moment a monk and two fishermen were at her 
side. 

“ Lift him gently,” she said, with a smile of almost joy; ‘ he still lives, and 
we may save him.” 


“ Ah! it is our Signore Inglese,” they said, as they raised him tenderly 
“ He has risked his life for us many times to-day ; we will save him if 
we can.” 

* And this Francese ?” inquired one, spurning the body of De Villiers 
with his foot. “ Let the ravens eat him.” 

“Hush !” cried Sister Agnese, sternly. ‘‘ Are ye men or brutes that ye 
speak so? He has injured me more than any of you, and I forgive him. 
Let his body be decently cared for.” 

Pressing one of the cold hands of Richard Vandeleur to her lips, she 
walked by his side while they carried him to the nearest cottage. She 
visited no more the battlefield that night, but after the surgeon had dressed 
his wound and rendered him as comfortable as possible,she knelt by his 
bed and prayed with passionate fervour that he might be restored to con+ 
sciousness long enough to know her, if only for one moment. 

As the rosy dawn stole through the little window of the hovel where he 
lay, it found the pale nun still leaning by his bed. She had thrown aside 
her hood and mantle of surge, and torn off the white bandage that con- 
fined and concealed her hair. She wished, if he awoke, he might see her 
as in those olden days. With her crucifix clasped in her hands like the 


penitent Magdalene, she prayed that she might be forgiven because she . 


loved much. 

Slowly, slowly the red tide of life drifted back to the white lip and 
vheek of the suffering man. He opened his eyes with a confused memory 
shat Mona had been the last in his thoughts, and now his lips first mur- 
mured her name. With a cry of rapture she clasped his hands, saying, 
‘** T am here, Riccardo mio, I am here: your Mona is by your side. Do 
you not know me ?” 

He looked long and searchingly into her face, then a smile of recognition 
trembled on his lips, and, raising his weak arms, he drew her to him and 
pressed her closely to his heart without a word. 

The golden sunlight flooded the dingy room; the birds shook the dew 
from their wings and floated up to heaven with jubilant songs. But these 
two poor souls, united at last after so many years of weary waiting, 
heeded not the awakening of nature, neither the shadow of a dark wing 
that rested upon them. Oblivious of all but that heart beat to heart, and 
lip was pressed to lip, they lay weeping in each other’s embrace. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
RICHARD VANDELEUR’S REPARATION. 


ToWarD the last of September, one delicious morning, Constance, lean- 
ing on the arm of Guido, and talking in a light, lively strain, wandered 
through the winding paths of the orange gardens at Sans Souci. They 
were as happy as two children living in each other's society, surrounded 
by congenial friends, in the midst of a paradise of beauty, enjoying to the 
full the dolce far niente. 

Guido had sent in his resignation to the chapel, which had been reluc- 
tantly accepted, and now he was free to marry. It was Lady Dinsmore’s 
wish, that, after spending the next winter in Rome, they should all return 
to England together, and the wedding should take place at Dinsmore Cas- 
tle. Constance was too happy in the present to desire any change; yet 
she sometimes asked herself, ‘Is this to end as my other hopes have? 
Am I too secure? Is there even now a dark cloud gathering in my hori- 
zon, that may break over me at any moment? No, it cannot be; I have 
suffered so much. I feel now it is ended, and my future will be happier 
than my past, He loves me; then what have I to fear? 

She rarely indulged in such thoughts, for Guido was so joyous, so con- 
tented ; and his sweetness of disposition seemed infectious, it was impos- 
sible to be sad with him. This morning there was no cloud in their heaven. 
They were talking, in the security of a. joyful present, of an undoubted, 
blissful future. 

“T shall not be idle always, dear,” Guido said. ‘TI shall strive to be- 
come a composer that the world will not refuse to recognise. And you 
shall be proud of me, my darling.” 

‘**T am very proud of you now,” she replied, with a shy, sweet smile ; 
and nothing you can do will make me love you any better.” 

“ Bella mia!” he said, with a look of deep love and gratitude, ‘ what 
have I done to merit such an angel ?” . 

And, so talking, they turned a winding path and came upon Helen Tremaine 
oom alone upon a garden seat, her face buried in her hands, absorbed in deep 

ought. 

“Ah, Mrs. Tremaine!” cried Guido, ‘‘ we have caught you planning some 
new mischief. The brightest, sweetest rose I can find for a full confession.” 

“Well, I will confess then,” she said, starting up, and revealing for an 
instant a most sad and pained expression, which passed away as she spoke. “I 
am horridly bored in this stupid place and with this monotonous life. I am 
sick of your sweet society, I am surfeited with moonlight, love, and flowers. I 
long to get back to some city. I am pining for a drive in the Bois or on the 
Pincio. Oh my life in Egypt! bh the flattery and the strife!” and, like 
Cleopatra, she would have added, “Oh my Roman Antony!” “I was born 
for excitement, I was not created to vegetate in rustic simplicity. I am tired of 
white dresses and straw hats ; in fact, I would like tomake a gorgeous toilet, 
and go to an ambassador’s ball.” 

Poor unquiet heart! A red spot burned on her cheek, and she flung herself 
back in her old position with impatient weariness. 
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“IT fear Mrs. Tremaine is not happy,” said Constance, as they continued their 


A servant approached them. ‘A letter for the Signorina.” She took it, 
and, before breaking the seal, said quietly, ‘‘ It is from Mr. Vandeleur.” 

She had told Guido of that episode in her life which had cost her such pain; 
nevertheless his cheek flushed slightly, and a bitter pang of jealousy shot 
through his heart, when he saw the terrible pallor of her face as she read. 

“Oh Guido, what shall I do?” she said, giving him the letter when she had 
finished. It was very short, only a few lines. 

** Constance, I have found her, but Iam dying. I have only a few cays to 
live. Will you come to me? I wish to see you once more, and you may be 
able to comfort her when I am gone.” 

“ What shall I do?” she said again, looking anxiously in his face. 

“ We will go to him directly, my darling,” he replied. ‘Poor Mona, I 
loved her as a sister; I remember our childhood; now she needs me, and my 
place is by her side. Let us seek Lady Dinsmore, she will accompany us.” 
That same day they left Naples for Ancona. 

In one of the largest rooms of the Hotel della Pace, overlooking the 
Adriatic, lay Richard Vandeleur, supported by pillows, emaciated and pale; 
his eyes looking out from their deep hollows with a startling intensity ; his 
whole appearance that of one on the very confines of eternity, yet over all the 
pale worn face was an expression of infinite calm and content. His wound, 
which was through his right lung, refused to heal, and frequent hemorrhage had 
so reduced him that nothing could possibly raise him from the weakness and 
exhaustion consequent. By his side sat Mona, no Jonger in the dress of a Sister 
of Charity. That morning she had told all her sad history to a kind-hearted 
priest, and at the earnest request of Richard Vandeleur he had performed the 
sacrament that made them indeed man and wife. 

He was listening to her now ; his. hand clasped in hers, and her sad cyes 
fixed on him with adoring love. 

“ We will say nothing of the poor sinner who so deceived you,” she said, 
with a little shudder. “He has gone to be judged by One who is most 


merciful. It is true, my darling, he parted us, but that should have been,—it ~ 


was necessary. And though the means were wrong, perhaps the result has not 
been all bad. It was just that we should perform some penance to atone for 
our sin.” 

“Our sin,” he repeated, sadly. ‘My sin, not yours, my poor child. You 
were innocent.” 

** No, no, I was not entirely innocent, for I loved you then better than the 
dear Madonna, and for a long time after; and even now,” she said in a low 
voice and with a sudden flush, ‘‘ I love you before the dear sisterhood who have 
done so much for me, and among whom I have found a shelter for all these 
years. O Riccardo mio, I will forget them. I will go with you and be your 
slave. It may be a sin, but I shall be happy to sit at your feet and look into 
your face.” 

His eyes filled with tears as he said solemnly, ‘‘ Mona, my beloved, you must 
not think of any future with me. You will be spared that sin, if it be a sin. 
In a few days I shall be where your thoughts can follow me without disloyalty 
to your religion. Can you not see I am dying? My darling, I cannot remain 
long with you, but ina little while you will come to me.” 

“ Do not speak of dying,” she c .cd, with sharp anguish in her tones. ‘‘ You 
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will not die. I will pray to the Madonna day and night. I will cling to her 
feet and implore her to spare you. I will do any penance. I will make a 
pilgrimage over the rough stones with bleeding feet; [ will scourge myself; I 
will fast, like St. Jerome; I will waste my poor body to a skeleton until the 
Mother of God hears and grants my prayer.” 

There was a fierce light in her eyes and a strange compression of her lips, as 
she clasped his hands to her heart with almost frenzy. 

“T thought that night,” she continued, ‘‘ when I fled from that wicked man 
in the darkness, that our Lady had no pity on poor suffering women like me ; 
but the next morning, when I found a shelter in the convent on the hill, and the 
good nuns were so kind and tender to me, my feelings changed, and I was all 
gratitude tu our blessed Mother. I think, darling, we are all so much better 
when God is good to us; and then when my dear little baby was born the 
sisters stood over me, never scorning or despising me, although they had just 
cause to think me a sinner, for I would tell them nothing. I felt then such @ 
love for our Lord, that, like the Magdalene, I could have washed his feet with 
my tears. But when the child died, a few days after, the evil spirit took posses- 
sion of me, and for along while I hated everything. The sunlight, the blue 
sea, the soft breeze, the fragrant flowers, all, all were hateful to me, and even 
the good padre who ordered fasting and the cold stone for my pillow. Think of 
it, after pillowing my head so long on thy breast! Oh, it was very hard then! 
I thought the pictured Madonna in my cell mocked me with her smile of pity 
And then I turned it to the wall until the padre insisted upon my looking at it 
and praying before it. Like an angry tiger I used to rush back and forth in 
my narrow dark cell, striking my head against the stones, and scourging myself 
until the blood flowed over the knotted cord, delighting in the pain because the 
agony of my body relieved somewhat my mental misery. It was years before L 
was subdued, and then what an infinity of pain and penance and strife it cost me ! 
But at last gentler feelings came. It was at the time of the cholera, when many 
were dying, and I tried to do something for my fellow-creatures, that the cure 
came, or perhaps I should say the partial cure, for I think I was not wholly 
cured until the night I held you in my arms under the light of the moon, and 
felt your breath on my cheek. Then all the angels of God sang in the air 
around me, and I loved our blessed Saviour with sufficient fervour to admit me 
into his presence, But now, now if He takes you away, the dark spell will come 
again. I feel it, I know it. Nothing can avert it. I shall die of madness !” 

A lurid fire burned in her eyes, and a fierce expression passed over her face. 

Mr. Vandeleur drew her gently toward him, and, pressing her cheek to his 
while the hot tears fell from his eyes, said, with inexpressible tenderness, “ Sposa 
mia, will not the thought of my love for you calm and soften your grief when I 
am gone? I understand your suffering ; I too have passed through it all; but 
now the anguish of it is lifted from me for ever. I have not been a good man ; 
the greater part of my life has been spent in sin and self-gratification, and once 
I was mad with the desire for the !ife of the man who separated us; but for him 
you might have been my wife years ago, and my child would have died in its 
father’s arms. It was a great wrong, and when he lay dying before me, for one 
moment I hated him, and would not stretch out my hand to save him ; but 
soon better feelings came, and I forgave him freely and fully, and he died with 
his head on my breast. I have gained the last victory over self, I have found 
you, and you still love me; I have made my reparation, as far as it is in human 
power. ‘There is but one thing more that distresses me,—but one thing, my 
Mona, and you can remedy that ; then I shall die infinitely happy.” 
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“ What is it ?” she cried, “ what is it? I will give every drop of my heart's 
blood for you.” 

“I only ask,” he said, folding her closer to his heart,—“ I only ask that you 
will let the memory of my love and suffering drive from your heart every dark 
thought ; that you will not mnrmur nor complain against the power that has 
taken me from you after this short reunion ; live calmly and patiently as long as 
God wills it, and be assured always that even in heaven I shall be happier if I 
know my Mona tries on earth to do as I have wished.” 

“Oh!” she sobbed, ‘I will try; but you cannot, you must not, leave me.” 

Constance was not prepared for such a change in Mr. Vandeleur, and when 
she entered the room she was so overcome by the shock as scarcely to be able 
to reply to his calm greeting. 

“‘T am so glad you have come; I feared you would not arrive in time.” 
Holding out one hand, and placing the other on the head of Mona, while he 
turned his earnest eyes to Constance, he said, “ This is my wife and, Mona, 
this is the dear and gentle lady who first taught me my duty to you. If I have 
done aught of good to my fellow-men, if I have gained any conquest over self, it 
is to her I owe the first impulse. You will always love her, and she will be 

kind to you for my sake.” 

Mona raised her wistful eyes to the gentle face bending over her, and said, 
=e anxiety, “ Do you think him so very ill? Oh, tell me he wili 
not die!” 

“‘We will hope for the best; we will pray to God together,” Constance re- 
plied, as she drew a chair near the bed. ‘‘ Let me watch by him to-night, while 
you take a little rest.” 

“No, no,” she cried, almost fiercely ; “I shall not leave him a moment; my 
place is here while he lives.” 

“ Poor child ! ” said the sick man with a gentle smile, “she has watched over 
me day and night, without food or sleep ; but her labour of love will soon be 
over. Open the blinds a little, darling, that I may look on the sea. How calm 
and still all is, after the tumult of the battle that has raged around us! ” 

His eye fell on the ruined fort at the entrance of the harbour, its walls 
blackened and crumbled by shot and shell. 

“* How like the life of man!” he said. “A few days ago it stood a strong, 
noble structure, defying wind and wave and the ravages of time ; towering in 
solitary grandeur above the sea that now almost breaks over its ruined walls. 
What nature hath spared, the hellish passions of the human heart have accom- 
plished. It is fallen,—a wreck, a ghastly remnant of power ; andI, lying here 
and looking upon it for the last time, with the waves of eternity almost flowing 
over me, feel myself to be but the wreck of my own passions and follies. 

“Oh, how the past comes back to me !—those days of golden opportunity, 
of buoyant hopes, the desires and dreams of my youth unfulfilled in the long 
years wantonly squandered, until the disgust, the weariness, the heartache, the 
pain and remorse and regret, gathered upon me a burden that was once heavier 
than I could bear ; but, thank God, it has fallen away from me for ever, and I 
now stand on the threshold of eternity, as I once stood at the dawn of life, 
eager and longing to spring into the unknown. Constance, since the day you 
pointed out to me the weary path of duty, stripped from falsehood the flimsy 
disguise I had called truth, saying, with all the earnestness and fervour fo 
ete virtue, ‘ Happiness begins with self-immolation,’ God knows how I 

ave tried to prove the truth of your words, and I trust it has not all been in 
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vain. If I have gained from the Father of infinite goodness one smile of ap- 
proval, I am content that my labour is finished,—yes, content. To-day, when 
all is ended for me, and I am disinterested in the things of earth, I speak with 
the solemnity of one already on the confines of eternity. Ifit were given to 
me to return to the morning of my days, I would not retrace my steps, I would 
not renew again a struggle with the world that never has in any case given me 
the victory. It isa labour as useless as Ixion’s or the daughters of Danaus. 
Alas, no! I am too weary; I long for the calm rest of eternity ; I have tried 
to school my heart and bend my stubborn will to the Divine law, and I must 
own acknowledge a superior justice and wisdom in all this before which I am 
compelled to bow. In this hour mercifully all remorse and regret are taken 
from me, and I feel it sweet to lie in the arms of God, asa child on its mother’s 
breast, leaving Him to do whatsoever He wills.” 

While Mona slept for a few woments by his side, briefly and with much 
effort he told Constance of his future arrangements for her. ‘“‘ I have left her 
all my personal property,” he said, “excepting some jewellery, pictures and 
statuary at Helmsford, which I beg you to accept asa remembrance of one. who 
if fate had permitted, would have loved you with the only love of his life. You 
will be kind to this poor child after I am gone, and strive to direct her sorrow 
in the right channel ; I fear for her; I never knew the strength of her affection 
until now. Ah! if I had but made her my wife before, what a noble, beautiful 
character she would have become, how happy I might have been, and Helmsford 
would not have been without a Vandeleur! But there is no one whom I would 
rather leave its mistress than Lady Dinsmore ; she is a perfect character, and 
the parish will find in her a better friend than I have been.” Smoothing the ~ 
hair of Mona gently as she slept on his pillow, he said again, “ Be kind to her, 
and try and soften her grief by your friendship and sympathy. Poor darling! 
I hope she will find some consolation in her religion.” 

Constance, with tearful eyes, promised all he asked. ‘Then, with flushing 
and trembling, she told him of her love for Guido and of her engagement. Mr. 
Vandeleur pressed her hand, and said fervently, ‘“‘ I am thankful you have found 
happiness with another ; I sometimes feared I had cast a shadow over your life, 
and robbed you of your trust in humanity.” 

“TI did suffer very much at first,” she said in a low voice; ‘ but now I see 
it was all for the best,—for I never could have loved you,” she faltered, “‘ as I 
love Guido.” 

“ Yes, dear, it was all for the best,” he replied, with a little sadness in his 
smile. ‘‘ We lay the axe to the root of the old tree, and a new one springs up 
in its place.” 

He said no more, but fell into a reverie that seemed to be happy, because of 
the peace that brooded over his face. 

Neither.Lady Dinsmore nor Guido saw him until the next morning; then 
their interview was brief and sad ; he recommended Mona earnestly to the love 
and protection of her foster-brother, saying, ‘‘ I know that once your heart was 
filled with bitterness against me, but now the pressure of your hand tells me I 
am forgiven.” 


“ Do not speak of it,” said Guido, gently ; ‘‘I forgot my enmity long ago ; 
Constance taught me.” 
“*You will be mistress of Helmsford,’”’ he said, pressing with feeble fingers 


a hand of Lady Dinsmore ; “‘ be kind to my poor people, kinder than I have 
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** Yes,” she replied, ‘I will strive to be what you would have been if God had 
spared you longer. 

“‘ Promise me one thing,” he continued earnestly,— promise me that the 
first heir born to Helmsford shall be called Richard Vandeleur. Here on my 
death-bed I will leave him my name, and wish for him only the good in my 
nature without the evil. May his life be more worthy of his inheritance than 
mine has been!’’ He paused from weakness, but after a moment he said again 
to Lady Dinsmore, “ And also promise me to live in the old Hall half the year, 
and speak of me sometimes to my tenantry. Oh, that I had cone more for 
them, that my memory might have lived in their hearts!” and then, drawing 
Mona to him with a look of love and anxiety, he placed her hand in Lady 
Dinsmore’s, saying, ‘‘ Remember I loved her, and she was worthy of it.” 

“J will remember it,” she said, folding the trembling weeper in her arms, and 
kissing her tenderly ; “ she too shall have a place in my heart with those I 
already love.” 

“ Thank you,” he murmured drowsily ; ‘‘now all is finished, I will sleep.” 

A few days passed, and they all knew his hours were numbered ; each one 
augmented his weakness, and drew to the finest fibre the thread on which his 
life was suspended. All united in affectionate care to render his last hours calm 
and peaceful. Mona scarcely quitted his pillow ; tender, eager, desperate, her 
strength was almost superhuman ; she seemed to have overcome the weakness 
of nature; not for worlds would she have lost for one moment the loving gaze 
of the dear eyes that were always fixed upon her face. One day he felt a rain 
of hot tears on his forehead, and, looking up, he said, “ My darling, why do 
you weep to see me die? Ido notsuffer, let melean my head on your bosom.” 

She raised him tenderly, not allowing any one to assist her, and, laying her 
tear-wet cheek on his hair, she soothed him with low whispers of love, mingled 

- With strains of music he had heard in other days. 

He fell into a light slumber, and a smile of joy passed over his face as he 
murmured a fragment of an old song they had sung together years ago on the 
moonlit Adriatic. All the intervening time of sorrow and suffering was swept 
away for ever, and now, dying on the bosom of the woman he had loved in his 


early youth, his soul floated back to the calm and sweetness of those old days, 


and like a child that smiles in its sieep at an angel vision, he gave his hand to 
the great Consoler, and stepped unhesitatingly beyond the portals of life. 

It was some time before they knew he had ceased to live, for Mona sat like 

a statue regarding the immobile face long after the spirit had passed away. She 
did not moan nor cry. Her tender, passionate grief seemed to have ended 
with his life. Like Niobe, her face bore the stony impress of a fixed anguish 
With a power which none could resist, she forced them all to leave the room, 
performing the last offices necessary to the poor clay. When the limbs were 
composed, and the quiet hands folded over the pulseless breast, she returned to 
her old seat by his side. With her elbows on the bed and her hands 
pressed to her temples, she gazed in stony silence upon the face cn which the 
angel of death had set his seal of peace. Night and day she watched over him 
while Guido made the arrangements necessary for the transportation of the body 
to England. 

On the afternoon of the second day, the funeral procession, under a military 
escort, followed by the population of the city, amid the tolling of bells and firing 
of cannon, wended its way to the shore, where a ship, with a black flag at half- 
mast, waited to receive the body: 
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The shore was lined for miles with men, women, and children, all straining 
their tearful eyes for a last glimpse of the ship, as she steamed swiftly out of the 
bay, bearing the remains of one who in a brief time, by his deeds of benevolence 
and kindness, had won so deep a place in the affections of a thousand poor 
hearts.” 

‘** Madonna santissima gave his soul a quick journey to paradise,” said a 
woman, holding her child up above the crowd, that he might see the last flutter 
of the black flag. ‘‘ He gave his life for us. When shall another noble heart 
like his come among us?” 

And so, followed by blessings and benedictions, the ship passed out of sight, 
lost between the sky and sea. And more genuine and universal sorrow was 
felt for the death of Nichard Vandeleur than for all the hundreds who had 
fallen in the battle. 

Mona, locked alone in a room overlooking the bay, with her cold hands 
clenched over her forehead, a stern, set expression around her mouth, and her 
eyes Wide and tearless, followed with intense gaze the way the ship had taken 
until it grew a speck on the waves, and the darkness hid it from her sight. 

Then, like Haleyone after her vision of Ceyx, she arose, pacing frantically her 
narrow room, wringing and clenching her hands, tearing her hair, and calling 
upon the departed by every endearing name, repeating it over and over, as 
though her voice could penetrate the duli ear of death, “The grave shall not 
separate us long. I will go to thee. To live without thee I should be more 
cruel to myself than death has been to thee.” 

The ¢ark spell she feared had indeed come upon her, and nothing but the in- 
finite power and love of God could exorcise it. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE CONVENT OF THE SACRE C@UR, 


In a gloomy stone cell for penitents, in the convent of the Sacre Coeur 
at Rome, sat a nun on the edge of a narrow, hard bed. By her side was 
a little wooden table, en which lay a skull, a crucifix, and a knotted cord. 
A small lamp threw a faint circle of light around her and revealed a 
ghastly face, large sunken eyes, and thin worn hands, that held a rosary ; 
while with restless, nervous fingers she counted one after another the beads, 
muttering, in a hard, cold tone, Paternoster and Hail Mary. 

Nearly three months had passed since she discovered Richard Vandeleur 
on the battlefield of Castel Fidardo, and what ravages that brief time had 
made in her face and figure! Every sign of youth seemed to have vanished 
and left in its place a premature old age, pitiful to look at. The few locks 
of hair that escaped from the white bands of her cap were streaked with 
gray ; the skin was Crawn over her forehead, leaving the bones almost as. 
visible as those of the skull at her side; her cheeks were hollow and kag- 
gard ; her eyes, sunken into their orbits, burned with a strange wild light ; 
her lips, parched and drawn, revealed the discoloured teeth, from which 
the gums seemed to have receded ; her long, emaciated fingers had the rest- 
less, writhing motion so significant in those labouring under some mental 
disease. From a neighbouring tower on the Janiculum sounded the hou 
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of midnight. Starting up and throwing the rosary on the bed, she began 
pacing the floor and talking rapidly to herself. 

“It is no use, it is no use; all this fasting aud penance, all the indul- 
gences, all the absolution, will not soften or purify my heart. It is hard, 
hard as stone. I hate everyone and everything. If they would not 
trouble me ; if they would leave me day and night alone with the memory 
of my darling. I could kill those who tell me it is a sin to think of him. 
Padre Stefano will drive me to madness with his entreaties. What haveI 
to confess? Forever the same thing,—that my heart is filled, filled with 
deadly hate for everthing on the earth, and everything in heaven but him. 
I hate mankind because one of the wretched race parted us, and I hate 
God because when I found him He would not spare him to me, although I 
prayed as none ever prayed before, although I implored the Madonna 
every moment while I bent over him, watching the life go away that I 
had no power to keep. And Padre Stefano tells me God is merciful and 
the Madonna all love, and that she answers our prayers when we ask for 
her intercession. She has never heard me. The hosts of heaven were deaf 
when I cried. I thought my agony would have moved the pity of the 
Father on His throne, but He has no mercy for me. They have all con- 
spired, the powers of heaven and earth, to drive me to eternal ruin. Oh,” 
she cried, clasping her hands above her head with an imploring gesture, 
**my darling, my darling! if it were not for the fear of being shut out 
from thee for ever, I would end this quickly and come to thee. I believe 
this suffering will atone for my sins, and that after death God will open 
the door and let me creep in, even to thy feet.” 

Then, throwing herself on her knees before the crucifix, she poured out a 
torrent of vehement, passionate prayers, that seemed to exhaust the wasted 
body, for the large drops of sweat stood on her forehead, and she leaned 
panting for breath, against the edge of the: stone shelf that served for a 
bed. Gradually the eyes closed, and the weary head fell forward. She 
slept, but only a moment, for she started with a cry, and, seizing a knotted 
cord, scourged herself until her lips grew livid with pain. Then, sinking 
back again on her bed, she murmured, “ Is this wasted and bleeding body 
the thing he loved and worshipped once? He would not let the winds of 
heaven visit me too roughly, and now I cannot make myself suffer enough 
to deaden the agony of my soul. But I shall leave this poor shell behind 
me. Happily I shall not take it into his presence. Ah! would he recog- 
nise in me now the Mona he once loved ?” 


Going near the light, she drew from her bosom a little bag of silk, and, 


taking from it a folded paper, she opened it, and gazed with intense fond- 
ness on two locks of hair,—one brown and slightly streaked with gray; 
the other of a darker hue, but soft and fine as the threads of a silk- 
worm. 

“ Ah,” she said, my precions treasure! I have not seen the for three 
days because Sister Agatha advised me to deny myself that gratification 
and it would gain for me an indulgence; but it is folly to promise me 
such impossibilities, to cheat my poor soul out of a little happiness.” She 
pressed the two curls to her lips, cheek, and brow, and then, putting them 
back reverently in their silken cover, she concealed them under the folds 
of her serge dress. 

And so the long night wore away to the wretched woman. Sometimes 
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a few moments of broken sleep, then restless pacing to and fro, or vehe- 
ment prayer that surely must have pierced the ears of the Almighty as it 
ascended like a wail of anguish through the silent air. 

For several days after the death of Richard Vandeleur, Lady Dinsmore, 
Constance and Guido devoted themselves with untiring patience to the 
half-insane creature. But all their efforts to win her back to the interests 
of life were unavailing. The only desire she ever expressed was to leave 
Ancona, where everything reminded her too forcibly of the terrible scene 
through which she had passed. Lady Dinsmore at once acted upon this, 
and as it was of no interest to Mona where she went, they all turned their 
faces toward Rome. She met her parents with the utmost indifference, 
scarcely recoguising them, and utterly refusing to pass one night under 
their roof. ‘The only place of refuge she desired was the walls of a con- 
vent ; and so they took her directly to the Sacre Coeur, that she might 
be near Sister Agatha. 

They often visited her, but came away more shocked each time by the 
terrible ravages grief had made upon her. 

Filomena would wring her hands and say to Sister Agatha, with a burst 
of tears, “‘ I have found her, but only to lose her again in a more horrible 
manner. If some relief does not come to her she will be mad—but I am 
punished, I am punished justly.” It was evident remorse for some hidden 
sin was preying upon her mind, which she either had not the courage or 
the desire to confess. 

One lovely morning Sister Agatha entered the cell of Mona, and found 
her, as usual, pacing restlessly its narrow limits. ‘ Come,” she said, put- 
ting her arm around the poor mourner, and gently drawing her down by 
her side, ‘come and rest here for a few moments, and then we will go into 
the garden for a little while. The day is lovely, the sky so blue, the sun 
so bright and the birds sing so joyously. Let the great loving heart of 
Nature soothe and heal your suffering soul. You can pray to God as well 
under the blue dome of heaven as here in this narrow cell.” 

“ No, no,” she replied, shuddering, and drawing away from the nun’s 
encircling arm, “I hate the day. I hate the sun and the songs of birds. 
My soul is dark; all is dark within me. I love not the great heart of 
Nature, it does not beat for me.” . 

“ My poor child,” said Sister Agatha, solemnly, ‘you are selfish in 
your grief, you are wilfully blind to the consolation of your religion. Be- 
lieve me, there is no sorrow Christ cannot cure. You turn away from His 
pure pitying love, andcling to the memory of a sinner.” 

“ Hush!” she cried, while a terrible look shot from her eyes, “ do not 
call him a sinner. He died in the endeavour to save his enemy. What 
more did Christ do than that? It is useless labour to talk to me. What 
do you know of joy or sorrow—you who have never loved.” 

A furtive flush passed over the patient aged face of Sister Agatla, as she 
replied : “I have suffered even as you suffer, and I can pity you. When I out- 
wardly left the world and hid my young suffering life in a convent, I did not put 
away the passion and desire of a human heart. I could not tear at once from my 
soul all the tender longing for love and the glad sweet life I had left. 

“There were three of us,—my sister, my brother, and myself. We came of 
a noble but impoverished family. It was early decided that my sister, who was 
the eldest, should marry, and I should take vows, as our scanty means were 
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only sufficient to dower one. The husband selected for my sister was a young 
man who had grown up in our society. I cannot tell you when I loved him. I 
always loved him. My mother died early; my father was a stern, proud man, 
There was no appeal, our fates were fixed by our parents. I saw him married to 
my sister, and then I hid my broken heart in a living tomb. Not Jong after her 
marriage my sister died. Then I might have been his wife, but my vows 
separated us for ever. Mercifully that temptation was soon over; he died a 
year after his wife. But he did not die in my arms; that consolation was 
denied me. I was striving to find peace in our blessed religion. As I told you, 
when I left the world I did not leave with it the unquict, restless heart, the 
longing and piring for the love I had known. My stern, cold life was a poor 
substitute for the bright happy home I had left. Not long after, my father 
died ; then my brother followed him to the silent land,—my brother whom I 
loved, and my last tie to earth. I could not see him, I could not close his eyes, 
I could not receive his farewell. | He died in Naples, and only after some days 
the sad news came to me that he was no more. It was not until every tie and 
idol was rent away, and I stood alone before God, that I began to lean upon 
him, I need not tell you of the struggles, the prayers and penances, the days 
and nights of sorrow, that filled up the sum of my life. It was labour, con- 
stant unremitted labour for others, that healed, and at last cured my wounds. 
Or, perhaps, I should say, it was because at that time I had something to love ; 
for Guido was sent to the hospital, and to me he was an angel visitant, I took 
him into my inmost heart. What a comfort the child wasto me! My interest 
in him has always been something to live for. God sends us the cure we most 
need. He saw that an affection for some living thing was necessary to soften 
my nature and lead me to Him, so he gave me that child. ‘Through him I was 
enabled to renew my interest in life, and was led patiently to strive for an inheri- 
tance beyond.” 

When she had finished, Mona raised her hollow eyes, and looked searchingly 
into the face of her companion. 

“And is it possible thou hast so outlived such sorrow that thou canst speak 
calmly of it? No, no! my nature is not like thine. Such hearts as mine 
break, they do not bend. Time only augments it. I shall never again smile in 
peace until the white angel touches me with his cold finger and stills my 
pulse for ever. Some one comes,” she said, as steps approached the door. “It 
is Padre Stefano, and I hate him; he would teach me to be faithless to Ric- 
cardo’s memory. 

But it was not Padre Stefano; it was Filomena. She entered nervously and 
sadly. Going towards her daughter, she embraced her and said, ‘‘ Cara figlia, 
the doctor has come, wilt thou see him ? ” 

“No,” she replied sternly, “I will not see him. I am not sick in body, and 
who can cure the malady of the soul? No, I will not see him. Why dost thou 
trouble me, madre mia ? ”’ 

Filomena clasped her hands in despair, and said, with real anguish in her 
7 “The child will not save herself, neither will she suffer us to help 

At that moment Padre Stefano entered. Mona buried her face in her hands, 
and remained in stubborn silence. 

“‘Hast thou scourged thyself, fasted, and said the fifty paternosters, my 
daughter ?” 

Mona replied not. 
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“ Hast thou tried to drive from thy heart the memory of a sinner? Hast 
thou control all thy thoughts on the suffering Son of God? Hast thou worn on 
thy breast the relic of San Francesco ?” 

“No,” she said, starting up, ‘ not the relic of San Francesco, but another 
infinitely more precious. Wilt thou see it?” and she drew from her breast, with 
a defiant expression, the little silken bag. ‘They all gathered around her in 
silent expectation, but started back in horror when they saw the two locks of 
hair. 

“There,” she cried, ‘‘ there are my relics, more precious to me than saint’s 
or Saviour’s.” 

“ Daughter, daughter,” said the priest, sternly, ‘ thou blasphemest. I fear 
neither prayer nor penance can atone for such sin. Give me this object of 
idolatry, cast it from thee as thou wouldst a loathsome thing; it is that which 
keeps thy soul from God,” and as he spoke he advanced to take it from her 

d. 

With a piercing shriek she pressed it to her breast, crying, ‘“* Do not touch 
me! do not touch me! do not touch this sacred relic, the only thing I have of 
him! No, no, let God curse me, but I will not give it up.”’ 

An ugly expression passed over the face of Padre Stefano as he muttered, 
“She is incorrigible. She merits excommunication.” 

“ Pazienza, padro mio,” said Sister Agatha, gently. ‘ The poor soul is half 
mad with suffering, and it is only love and kindness that can win her back to 
to the fold. Leave her to me. I svothe her, but you and Filomena only irri- 
tate her.” 

The priest left the cell with an angry countenance, and soon after Filomena 
followed. Again Sister Agatha drew the woman to her side, and led her to 
talk of those hours of happiness she had known in the morning of her love. 
She smoothed and kissed the silken ring of hair, gently directing her thoughts 
to the innocent little cherub who waited for her in the land of the blest. Gra- 
dually she became calm, and an hour after, when Sister Agatha left 
her, she was sleeping peacefully. 

Filomena was waiting in the corridor, and when the nun appeared, she 
clasped her hands and said with eager excitement, ‘‘ Let me speak to you alone, 
I have something to confess.” 

“Why do you not go to your confessor? ” inquired the nun. 

‘s Because I would rather speak to you, I would rather ask your advice; 
you are a2 woman, and can understand me better. God is angry, and he will 
not forgive me until I have made some compensation for a wrong I have com- 
mitted.” 

She remained closeted long with Sister Agatha, and when she left the room 
her eyes were red and swollen with much weeping, but her manner was 
calmer and more confident. At parting Sister Agatha suid, ‘ I fear it is too 
late, but we will do all that is possible to discover the person.” 

A few days after, Guido held a long conference with Sister Agatha, and 
when he left her room his face was very happy, as the face of one who has just 
known the fulfilment of a long-cherished wish. He went directly to the cell 
of Mona, for as her foster-brother he had the privilege of seeing her at any 
time. He found her sitting on the edge of the bed, her head bent, and her 
hands clasped, with an air of the utmost dejection. She looked up when he 
entered, and her face lighted a little. 

“ Come sta, sorella mia !” he inquired, with his usual sweetness, as he 
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drew a bench near her, and took her wasted hand in his. 

She sighed wearily and replied, ‘‘ the same, always the same, Guido.” 

“Why do you stay in this gloomy cell? A room lighted and more 
cheerful would be less depressing.” 

“No, no,”—with a movement of impatience. .“ The light hurts me 
I am better in gloom and darkness.” 

“ Do you ever think, cara mia, of those old days when we played to- 
gether in the garden at Santo Spirito ?” he said softly. “It was long 
ago, but they were happy days,—were they not? ” 

“T have forgotten,” she replied, with indifference ; ‘I only remember 
the hours I passed with him ; all else is a blank.” 

“ Tell me something of him, you have never told me of the time you 
passed with him.” 

Her face softened as she recounted, almost minutely, the history of the 
sweet peaceful hours that she had lived with him, believing herself to 
have been his wife ; for she seemed to have forgotten the revelation that 
parted them, and always spoke of him as a marito mio. With gentle 
thoughtfulness Guido led ker to speak of the scenes that would soften her 
heart, thinking all the while if she would but weep she might be saved. 

* And in those days you always desired to please him you loved, did 
you not ?” 

“© yes! I obeyed his slightest wish.” 

“Then why have yon not obeyed the wish he expressed when he lay 
dying in you arms ? ” 

“What wish?” she said, vaguely. I do not know. Ido not re- 
member.” 

“The wish that the memory of his love should make you happy even 
after he had left you.” 

‘“*Happy !” she repeated ; “ how can I be happy when he is dead ?” 

‘“* Remember how he loved you, how kind and gentle he was. He would 
not like to see his darling so hard and cold. He would rather she would 


weep teuder tears, remembering always his love, and thinking always of . 


him as a happy spirit in paradise.” 

“I cannot weep,” she said, in softer tones. “Oh, Guido!” my 
brain is dry, and burning tears would cool and refresh me, but I cannot weep. 

“Listen, my sister ; do you know that though you cannot see him, 
your beloved is ever near you? It is my belief that the spirits of our 
precious dead linger around us always, until our freed souls join theirs, 
then together we take our flight to the paradise of the blest.” 

A dimness passed over her eyes, and her lips quivered as she said with 
eagerness, “ Do you think he is near me? and does he know wnat I 
suffer? If so, why does he not comfort me?” 

“Mona, replied Guido, solemnly, “‘ you repel him; you drive him from 
you by your hardness and stubborn grief. In life he would not have loved 
such a nature ; and now his spirit, made more gentle and patient by the 
love of God and the light of eternity finds no sympathy, no fellowship, 
with your dark thoughts. Try to be angelic as he is, and you wi 


‘understand and know he is near you.” 


“Oh Guido, Guido! she cried, clasping her hands, while her whole 
being trembled with new a emotion, “I bless you for such a hope. It 
may be my salvation.” 
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Guido felt that then the moment to work his cdarm. Whether by the power 
of illusion or the mercy of God, his only desire was to lead this poor wander- 
ing soul to the light. Fixing his soft eyes upon her, tender with the yearning 
pity of his soul, and concentrating all the sweetness and pathos possible in his. 
marvellous voice, he sang the song that Richard Vandeleur had best loved, a 
few notes of which had trembled on his lips as his soul took its flight. 

It was strange to watch the varying expressions that passed over her face as 
the power of light and darkness struggled together for the victory. But the 
demons were subdued and the Furies wept when Orpheus sang in the Stygian 
realm ; and now, as the waves of sound arose and floated around her, the dews 
of emotion gathered and fell in a rain of tears over her pale cheeks and burning 
hands. 

Guido bent his knee before the crucifix a moment in silent prayer, and then 
went out, leaving her to weep alone. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


NEITHER POVERTY NOR SHAME, 


THERE was great astonishment expressed in society when it was known that 
Mrs. Tremaine was the affianced wife of Mr, Carnegie. 

Mrs. Parlby shook her head dolorously, and said, ‘“‘ What a pity for sucha 
nice man to sacrifice himself so completely!” And many of her disciples re« 
marked with suggestive nods and grimaces, ‘‘ What a fool a man must be to 
marry a woman who has flirted with the Prince Conti! If Carnegie does not 
want a scandal, he had better not allow her to remain in Rome this winter. 
Of course she does net love him. Her engagement is only a protection for her 
reputation. She will carry on the same disgraceful intrigue as before.” 

These remarks may have been true to some extent, though vulgarly expresaed. 
But in vain the Argus eyes of society watched her, and could discover nothing. 
Slander, like the unsatisfied maw of Erisicthon, prowled about for something to 
appease the craving of its terrible appetite, but Mrs. Tremaine furnished. 
nothing. Calm, serene, and more lovely than ever because of the slight veil 
sentiment, as the romantic called it, threw over her dazzling beauty, she was 
always with Mr. Carnegie, and a more undemonstrative, self-sustained lover 
uever pleased the good taste of exacting Madame Etiquette. Helen 
met the Prince Conti when it was unavoidable, but with a certain manner which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Thus}far shalt thou come, but no further.” At first he had 
not believed it when she said “ All is over between us forever.” But now the 
truth began to dawn upon him. Wounded vanity, and perhaps the loss of the 
truest love he had ever known, mingled with a sense of defeat, gnawed at his 
very heart with disappointment, regret, and remorse, that made him but the 
semblance of his proud, imperious self. All noticed the change, and those who 
had suffered some pangs caused by his manly beauty exultcd silently that now 
the tables were turned, and the destroying angel was being himself destroyed 
and consumed by the ardent flame the mischievous little god hand kindled in 
his hitherto obdurate heart. 

“« Ah! he is really in love now,” they said. ‘‘ Bravo! La bella bionda has 
revenged our wrongs, He has walked over many a heart and crushed it under 
his proud foot. Let him suffer a little ; it will do him good.” 
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And so the tide turned in favour of Mrs. Tremaine, who went on her own 
way proudly and serenely, sufficiently employed in wearing her mask ina way 
to hide her seal feelings, and in hushing and subduing the clamorous cries of her 
neart, so that the world around her might not suspect that she was acting a 
part. Mr. Carnegie was quietly happy, contented to wait, believing that when 
the old love had died a natural death, Phcenix-like, a new would spring from 
its ashes. 

Lady Dinsmore had often wondered how society would receive Constance 
when it knew she was the affianced wife of one against whom, in spite of his 
talents and noble life, it had raised its unjust barriers, Sometimes she was a 
little anxious, fearing Constance might be wounded by impertinence or coldness ; 
but when she saw how indifferent the parties most concerned were, she let mat- 
ters take their course, giving herself no further uneasiness. 

In the beginning of the season a clique headed by Mrs.-Parlby, who had 
never forgiven Guido, anda few other parvenus, decided to place its ban on the 
gentle girl who had listened to the voice of affection rather than pride. The 
manner in which they showed their petty intention was by no longer including 
Constance and Guido in their invitations to balls and assemblies where the at- 
tendance of Lady Dinsmore and her daughter was solicited. 

‘Why do you refuse so many invitations this winter, mamma ? ” inquired 
Flerence, a little pettishly, for Lady Dinsmore invariably sent a regret when 
Constance and Guido were not included. 

“ My dear, you forget I am wearing mourning for poor Mr. Vandaleur, and 
I do not wish to go much into society.” 

“Oh mamma, he was only a second or third cousin, and no one wears deep 
mourning for such distant relatives.” 

“ Never mind, he was one of our family, and I respect his memory.” 

Fitzhaven, young, immensely rich, and noble, was an excellent fish for 
aspiring mammas to angle after. But, strange to say, all their seductions 
were in vain, for he never appeared in society except in company with 
Lady Dinsmore and her daughter. Before half the season was over this 
disinterested clique began to discover they had made a terrible mistake, 
for the rank and wealth of Lady Dmsmore gave her entree into society 
they dared not aspire to; so by banishing a poor Italian maestro and an 
unpretending girl they had lost the acquaintance of the most eligible of 
the English nobility in Rome. 

Guido was aware of all this, and secretly grieved a little, but said no- 
thing to Coustance, who was so happy and contented in his love, that, if 
she noticed it, it never caused her a pang. 

Dear noble heart,” he often thought, looking at her with adoring eyes, 
“‘ T wish I were a king on a throne for her sake.” 

Sometimes he did speak to Lady Dinsmore of the change in society. 
She wouid smile, and say gently, ‘*‘ Never mind, my dear boy, it will be 
different in England. There the history of your birth will not be gene- 
rally known. I shall see you yet in a position none will despise.” 

One morning Lady Dinsmore sat alone in her drawing-room. Florence 
had gone to ride with Mr. Carnegie and Mrs. Tremaine. A servant 
brought her a note; she opened it and read :— 

DEar LaDY DinSMorE,—Shall you be alone at five o'clock? I wish 
to talk with you on a matter of importance. May I come to you at that 
hour? Guivo.” 
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“What can it be?” she thought, as she hastily wrote an answer, which 
she gave to the servant, who immediately left the room. At that moment the 
thought occurred to her to tell him to come directly, as by five o’clock her 
daughter would have returned, or she might have visitors. Hastening after 
the servant to change the reply, she opened the door just as he was giving it 
into the hand of a respectable-looking, well-dressed woman. It was Filomena, 
who had brought Guido’s note. Lady Dinsmore uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and desired her to enter the drawing-room. When she had closed 
the door against the curiosity of the footman, she directed Filomena to sit 
down, and, drawing her arm-chair near her, looked long and steadily at the 
red stain on the woman’s face. 

Lady Dinsmore was very pale, and her voice shook as she said, ‘‘ Filomena, 
do you remember me ?” 

“No, Signora mia,” she replied, a little doubtfully, “I think I have never 
seen you before,” 

‘* Do you not remember the poor English girl you nursed once through a 
long illness, and whose baby died in your arms ?” 

‘Oh Dio mio!” she cried. ‘* Yes, I remember her too well. I would’ 
search the world over to find her. Do you know her? Can you tell me where 
she is?” 

“Tam she,” replied Lady Dinsmore, with quivering voice and tearful eyes ; 
for the sight of this woman, whose not unkind face with its red stain had bent 
over her hour after hour of her weary convalescence, brought back too vividly 
many painful memories. 

Filomena passed her hand over her eyes as if to clear her vision, and then 
looked with an intense scrutiny into the pale face before her. ‘It cannot be 
the same,” she said, “it cannot be! But I forget, it was so long ago, and 
time changes us al]. Are you indeed the same? Do not deceive me.” 

“Tam the same,” replied Lady Dinsmore, with a sudden pulsation of the 
heart. ‘‘ But why are you so excited ? ” 

“Oh my lady!” she cried, falling on her knees and clasping her hands, 
“T have a confession tu make to you, a strange confession ; but first promise 
me you will forgive me, and I will tell you all.” 

“ Certainly, I will forgive you, my poor woman ; only tell me, do not keep 
me in suspense,” she said, struggling to maintain her composure. 

‘Oh Signora! your child did not die ; I deceived you, he did not die.” 

‘Did not die,” she echoed, in a voice between a cry and a prayer. ‘Oh 
tell me, does he live now ?” 

Yes, he lives.” 

Where is he? Who is he?” 

“He is the maestro, Signor Guido.” 

“Oh Guido, my child? ” she cried, raising her eyes beaming with gratitude, 
“my heart knew you and acknowledged you the first moment I saw you. 
Thank God that in spite of time and mystery my child still lives.” Then, 
controliing her rapture, she said more calmly, ‘“‘ My good woman, are you pre- 
pared to prove this? Are you sure there is no mistake ?” 

‘“‘T am sure,” replied Filomena. “I have every proof. But listen, Signora 
mia, and I will tell you all the story. After you were taken so ill with fever 
you were unable to nurse the child. The doctor ordered a wet-nurse, and I 
was the one chosen. My only child, a boy, was seven days old when I went 
to you. He was a lovely child, but so delicate and small, he seemed no older 
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than the new-born babe. They looked much alike, and sometimes only for the 
dress I could scarcely tell one from the other. I had lost three; my poor 
Benedetto was very miserable because they all died, and when this little thing 
was born our hearts were bound up in it. But alas! we were very poor, so 
poor that I was obliged to go into service to get food for myself to nourish my 
child. It was sick and very fretful, crying almost constantly. In fact, it 
occupied so much of my time that I could neither attend to yéu nor nurse your 
child properly. Then the doctor told me I must send my baby to the hospital 
or leave my situation. Oh Signora! it was a dreadful trial for me. I loved 
this poor little feeble sick thing, and I could not bear to send it away from me, 
Then the thought entered my mind to send your child instead, and keep mine 
with me, You were unconscious and would never know it, and I thought in 
all probability you would die, and your child would then have to be sent to the 
Foundling Hospital, but in case you lived I would bring it back, and you 
never need know it had been away from you. I was not long in acting upon 
this temptation. Just as I had finished dressing my child in a suit of the 
delicate little clothes belonging to you, the doctor entered, and I had no time 
to change the rich robe of the other for the coarse poor things I had taken off 
my baby. Fearing I might be detected in my deception, I folded it in a shawl 
and hastened away, leaving my baby in its delicate robes sleeping by your side, 

«*When I reached the hospital 1 dared not present myself before Sister 
Agatha, who knew me well, with a cliild dressed in costly linen and lace ; she 
would know at once it was not mine, and suspect some fraud. SoI rang the 
bell, placed it in the basket, and hurried away without a word. Seven days 
after, my baby died with cramps; it was only sick a few hours, My grief 
was terrible, for I considered it a just punishment from God for the sin I had 
committed. But I determined after you died,—for I expected your death 
momently,—to take your child from the hospital, and love and care for it as 
though it were my own. Much to my astonishment you lived and returned 
to consciousness, and your first words were a demand for your child. Then, 
too afraid to confess what I had done, I was obliged to tell you it was dead. 
You were so quiet, and never wept nor moaned for it, so I thought—pardon 
me, Signora, I thought—it was some disgrazia, and you were glad it was gone. 

“Then you know what followed. The gentleman came to take you away, 
but before leaving you wished to see the grave of your child. I accompanied 
you to the Campo Santo, and showed you the little mound that covered my 
baby ; and all the while my heart was breaking with remorse and grief at the 
deception. 

“As soon as you were gone I went to the hospital and asked for a child to 
nurse, telling Sister Agatha mine was dead. I saw at once she was very fond 
of the little Guido, who was as lovely as an angel. She did not wish me to 
take it away, but I would have no other, and so she reluctantly consented. 
I loved it dearly ; in a little while it took the place of my dead baby. I cared 
for it tenderly, perhaps more tenderly because of the remorse that was working 
in my heart. But we were so poor I could not keep it long; I had to go into 
service again, and my Benedetto made me carry it back to the hospital. Then 
my Mona was born, my last child, but I never lost sight of Guido. I did all I 
could for the little angel in my poor way. He did not need me; he was the 
pet of the institution, and the especial charge of Sister Agatha. I saw him 
grow up talented, beloved, and respected ; still I knew I had committed a great 
sin in keeping him from his family, but after you were gone it was too late to 
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restore him to you. I did not know your name, nor where you had gone, and 
each year that passed made it more impossible to discover you. 

“When my Mona was taxen away from me, and all my trouble came, I 
knew it was a punishment from God, who would not forgive me until I had 
made confession and reparation. Yet for some reason I could not go to a priest. 
I preferred to tell Sister Agatha, and she promised to do all that was possible 
to discover the parents of Guido, and also to tell him the whole story, which 
she did this morning. It was to speak of this to you that he wished to see you 
to-day. It seems to me that the blessed Madonna has heard my prayer, and 
with my first effort to do right, she has assisted me by bringing me to you. 
Now I believe my child will be cured!” 

“Lady Dinsmore had listened to Filomena’s recital in breathless silence, 
and when the woman had finished she said, ‘‘ Was any other person acquainted 
with this secret but yourself? ” 

“Only my Benedetto, Signora; the people in the house and the doctor 
believed it was your child that died.” 

“ But there is one thing that I cannot understand,—how he bears the name 
of his father.” 

“ Ah, Signora, no one knew it to be the name of his father. His name was 
given to him by Sister Agatha; she called him Guido Bernardo for her only 
brother, who died in Naples a few weeks before.” 

“« How mysterious are thy ways, 0 God!” said Lady Dinsmore. ‘ This 
woman who was so kind to my darling child must be my husband’s sister, the 
nun he so often spoke of.” Looking steadily into the eyes of Filomena, she 
said, almost sternly, *‘I believe you have told me the truth: I believe this 
young man is indeed my child, my heart tells me so; but are you prepared 
with your husband to assert this on your oath ?” 

“Yes, with a thousand oaths if it is necessary ; but Oh Signora mia! tell me 
you forgive me, and will not punish me!” 

* You did me a great wrong, but I forgive you fully and freely. My heart 
is too full of gratitude to cherish resentment. Now go, I need to be alone; 
go, and send Signor Guido to me directly ? do not speak to him of what has 
occurred. I wish to be the first to tell him he is my child.” 

An hour after, when Guido entered the room, Lady Dinsmore came toward 
him with extended arms, and, throwiug herself on his breast, amid tears and 
sobs, she exclaimed, ‘‘ My child, my darling child!” 

Guido thought for a moment she was labouring under some mental derange- 
ment, until with a great effort she calmed herself so as to speak coherently. 
Then she drew him down by her side, and with his hands clasped in hers, she 
told him all the story that Filomena had just related to her. It is needless to 
describe the explanations, the surprise, the joy and rapture of the mother and 
child, who loved each other tenderly before they knew of the tie existing be- 
tween them. Lady Dinsmore pushed back the hair from Guido’s forehead, 
and, looking into his face, believed she discovered a hundred traces of resem- 
blance to the beloved dead that she had not noticed before. As she leaned her 
nead on the shoulder of her child, the past came back so vividly that she almost 
thought it to be the Guido of her youth who caressed her, instead of bis son. 

Florence’s astonishment was no greater than her delight when she knew 
Guido was her brother. What an infinity of questions had to be answered, 
what explanations and revelations, before all were satisfied and convinced ! 
But at the end ofa week it was known throughout Rome, both in Italian and 
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foreign society, that the poor young singer, the foundling of Santo Spirito, was 
legally acknowledged as the legitimate son of a noble English lady. Then how 
Mrs. Grundy regretted, and Mrs. Parlby and her clique sighed, because they 
had not had discernment enough to discover the blue blood! But it was too 
late ; society had made one of its stupid mistakes, which it tried to atone for 
afterwards by cringing and fawning and useless sycophancy. 

Constance did feel a little exultation in her heart, but she looked into Guido’s 
face with the same true eyes, and said, “‘ You must not think I love you any 
better, or feel any more pride in you, now [ know you to be Lady Dinsmore’s 
son, than I did before. It is you I love, your own dear, noble self.” 

«« Ah, my darling,” he replied fondly, “ it is a beautiful reward for your dis. 
interested love; I am so thankful, now I can give you a position worthy of 

ou.” 
. There was a visit of the whole happy party to Sister Agatha, and an affect. 
ing interview between her and Lady Dinsmore. The little bundle of linen 
and lace was brought out, examined, and wept over with tears of mingled joy 
and sadness. ‘Then Sister Agatha put them reverently away, for they seemed 
a part of the little angel who had nestled so lovingly to her lonely heart. 

Lady Dinsmore would scarcely spare her son from hersight. She was not con- 
tented until he was living under the same roof, sat opposite her at table, was the 
first to welcome her in the morning, and the last to’say good night. If Florence 
had been less amiable, and if her affections had not been bestowed upon another, 
she might have been a little jealous; but as it was, she only assisted her 
mamma to pet and spoil her new-found brother. 

Guido was supremely happy. One by one the sorrows of his life had been 
taken away, and now he seemed endowed with every blessing ; a mother, sister, 
love, friends, wealth, and birth were all bestowed upon him by the munificent 
hand of the Giver of good. He acknowledged it all with solemn gratitude, and 
in the true piety of his nature prayed for humility, lest his prosperity should 
cause him to forget the sad discipline of his life. 

There was a festa at the Sacre Coour, and Guido had promised the Superior 
to sing the vespers. Lady Dinsmore and Constance were there, and before the 


altar knelt Filomena, apparently praying devoutly, but at the same time glancing 


anxiously at the private door which led from the chapel to the convent. All the 
nuns had entered, and were kneeling in their respective places, their black- 
veiled heads bowed over their rosaries. ‘The altar-boy was lighting the candles 
around the altar, and the officiating priest, in his robes of lace and gold- 
embroidered stole, was muttering in an indistinct voice the prayers. It was an 
hour before Ave Maria, and the golden sunlight fell in good, slanting rays 
through the pictured windows of the little chapel, turning into dusky gold the 
branched candlesticks of the altar. All was silence, save the murmuring of 
the priest, the tinkling of the swinging censer, and the low solemn tones of the 
0 
Filomena’s face lighted as the door softly opened and Mona entered, leaning 
on the arm of Sister Agatha. Her face was as ghastly pale as ever, but her 
lips had lost their hard expression, and their eyes their wild, restless stare. She 
knelt between her mother and Sister Agatha at the altar, and, burying her face 
in her hands, remained as motionless asa statue. 

The little chapel was filled with the sweetest harmony as Guido sang. The 
streams of sunlight grew dusky and faint. The white cloud of incense rose 
and floated away into the arched roof, like the soft flutter of an angel’s wing. 
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The face of the marble Madonna beamed with infinite love as she bent over the 
sleeping child in her arms. The wounds of the crucified Christ seemed to 
bleed afresh, and the tears to flow down His worn face. All was pity, 
tenderness, and calm. The twilight hour, the exquisite music, 
and the solemn silence of each kneeling worshipper, were a spell of 
peace that could not fail to soothe and calm the restless heart of 
of the mourner. Gradually the dark cloud that had enshrouded her so long 
rose and floated away, and she saw the blue heavens pierced with angel faces, 
which all smiled compassion and pity upon her. And one who bore the 
likeness of him she had loved on earth stretched his arms, seeming to draw 
her up even to the throne of Him who sitteth in the heavens. 

Sister Agatha saw a smile of almost ecstacy pass over her face, as she clasped 
her hands and raised her eyes to the pictured Christ bending above her, and 
Filomena, who was watching her, knew that her child was saved. The 
consolation of her holy religion, and the power of music, blessed by God, had 
exorcised the dark spirit, as when the youthful David touched his harp and sang 
before Saul. 


(Lo be continued ) 


PYTHONIA. 


iI. 


L ger ofus who have at any time lived long enough in Rome to grow wonted 

to the place are never afterward free from a sense of longing, underlying 
our memories of it, and deepening at intervals into a passion of homesickness. 
It eludes analysis, and defies explanation ; but there it is, and we cannot bid 
it go. We sigh involuntarily as we speak the word ‘“ Rome: ” with yearning 
eyes we look back across the space that lies between the present and those past 
days when we dwelt within its walls,—the walls of Rome ; when each morning 
we rose to meet the solemn gladness of its deep blue sky, stretching above the 
irregular, far-reaching expanse of golden-mossed roofs, of swelling campanili, 
and of sombre towers ; holding in its clasp the dome of the great cathedral, and 
resting the far pillars of its canopy upon the distant hills, which still keep 
their watch, ever telling to each other, and to us who listen, the story of the 
giant past. 

This homesick longing had pursued me for years, and was as the measure of 
the delight with which I again loitered through the galleries and churches, 
sauntered through the lovely grounds of the surrounding villas, and drove over 
the long reaches of the vast and mournful Campagna. 


But it was not until we had left the ‘‘ Russie” fora suite of apartments high . 


on the Pincian Hill that I felt fairly established for the winter. I had lived 
80 long in hotels, that I was glad to be at length comfortably installed in a place 
that I could, for the time being, call home. So. the evening of the first day 
that we took possession of our room in the Via Gregoriana, I lay back in my 
lounging chair and gazed around on the long crimson-hung drawing-room, with 
its dark old paintings in their heavily wrought, tarnished gold frames, its curious 
and cracked mosaic tables, and its clumsy bronze ornaments, with that quiet 
complacency which the prospect of six months’ rest gives to the mood of a tried 
traveller. 

Amy and Charley were sitting at the centre-table, holding earnest consulta- 
tion over a number of round, square, oblong, and oval velvet cases, whose 
golden and jewelled contents sparkled in the light of the candles. The next 
day was Amy’s birthday; and Charley had ordered the cases from Castellani, 
that she might choose his present for hersel!. I looked at their happy young 
faces: I listened to the sound of their cheerful voices ; and, as I said, I sat 
lulled in complete content. 

After a while I drew back the curtain of the window beside me, and looked 
out. The black gulf of the city lay below. On its farther side loomed the 
massive pile of the Vatican, vast, gloomy, sinister. From its far-off windows 
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glimmered lights; they seemed shining through the darkness of ages. A 
strange, weird fascination crept over and inthralled me. The crimson room, 
the happy faces and glad voices of my children, faded into nothingness: | 
floated back into the past. Between me and those lighted windows passed an 
awful procession,—emperors, kings, and queens of Crime, dread potentates of 
Sin, whose fearful deeds still make us shiver in our safe and distant homes. 
The evil Majesties of Inn: cent, Leo, the Duke Valentino, Alexander, Calixtus, 
moved slowly by; and the beauty of Lucrezia Borgia and Olimpia Paphili- 
Doria made terrible the night. I dropped the curtain, and turned abruptly 
away. The suddeness of the motion attracted the attention of Amy and Charley. 
They glanced up. 

“ Why, mamma, what is the matter?” asked Amy. “ You look as if you 
had been seeing a ghost.” 

“So I have been,—ghosts of the Vatican,” I replied. 

‘You must be glad they're only ghosts, and that none of those horried people 
are alive now,” she answered, replacing a ruby-studded dagger for the hair in 
its case, 

*‘ How do you know they aren’t ?”’ queried Charley. ‘That same blood is 
still alive in Rome. If all these new theories are true, two or three centuries 
count for nothing, and that bad blood has had no time at all to work itself off 
in. I dare say half a dozen Innocents and Alexanders are breathing the air 
of the city down there at this moment ; and I expect to see Lucrezia Borgia in 
the flesh at some Italian reception before the winter is over. 

“IT don’t like your ideas at all,” said Amy. ‘ They’)l make me afraid. 
The only comfort one has in thinking of those past times is, that they are past, 
and the people are all dead, and will never come back again.” 

“‘ Hereditary descent to the contrary notwithstanding, I’m quite willing,’ 
returned Charley good naturedly. ‘‘ Now, mamma, please come and see if you 
think we are right. We have chosen this set;” and he held up a delicate 
necklace of antique Etruscan design, with slender pendants, and earrings to 
match. So I came to the table, and forgot the Vatican. 

Amy and Charley soon found in Rome a large and gay circle, in which they 
passed the greater part of their time, so that I had many hours each day to 
myself. I usually spent the afternoon in solitary drives over the Campagna. I 
loved its silence, its wournful peace. The hills were my companions, the clouds 
my familiar friends ; and with them I found a still satisfaction that failed me in 
the busy and restless society of my compatriots within the city. 

One afternoon I had left the carriage, and was slowly strolling beside the 
ancient road. It was towards sunset. The far-off hills lay before me all glow- 
ing with amethyst light, whilst the sky rolled its billows of gold above; dark 
against its glory rose the broken arches of the ruined aqueduct ; solemnly the 
desolate plain stretched into the distance, a stirless silence brooded over all. 

Suddenly I perceived a solitary figure seated on a fragment of crumbled 
masonry. His sketch-book lay open on his knee. He was so absorbed in 
comtemplation of the scene, that he did not notice my approach. His youth, 
his strength, his vigourous life, made a singular and striking contrast with the 
desolation around, glorified though it was by the sunset. Even then, when 
he was an utter stranger to me, I felt the massive simplicity of his nature, its 
force, its loyalty: they were all stamped upon his face; and in the steady eye 
that faced the sunset was that deep, concentrated look which we behold only in 
the eyes of those to whom the unseen world of the ideal is visible. He was an 
artist, no amateur: of that I was sure. 
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As I got into the carriage, and turned to drive back to the city, Ilooked 
again for him. He was still seated on the crumbling stones, still looking 
upon the distant horizon; but the glory of the heavens had faded; and 
the shadows of night were creeping, cold and dark towards him. 

A few days later Charley came in to dinner in a state of unwonted ex- 
citement. ‘I tell you what, mamma,” he said: “ I met a splendid fellow 
to-day. Ile was out on the Campagna painting, and I almost rode over 
him ; for he was behind some rising ground, and I didn’t see him. I gave 
a shout ; and he looked over his shoulder, and there were my horse's hoofs 
pawing the air over his head. __I pulled up just in time. He took it so 
coolly! I got off, and apologised, and all that sort of thing, and sat down 
by him ; and he went on painting. Tle said he didn’t mind my looking 
over him ; and after a time it came into my head that I'd like to try that 
sort of thing myself; and he said he must stop to let his colours dry, and 
I might use his things; and he told me to try a red flower by a stone just 
in front of us, and showecé me what colours to use; and I worked away 
at it; and he said what I did wasn’t so bad, and told me to come to his 
studio, and he’d show me how to go on, and I mean to. I like him. He’s 
got a grand face.” 

** Mamma,” exclaimed Amy, “TI do believe it’s the very man you saw, 
and told me about.” And she proceeded to cross-question Charley: the 
result being that, in all probability, Charley had come apon the same 
artist I had seen. ‘* And his name, Charley: what’s his name ?” 

“ Norman ; and his studio is in the Via Margutta ; and I’m going there 
to-morrow.” 

Only a mother who has had the charge of a boy of nineteen, with an 
easy, indolent temperament, and more money than is good for him, can 
realise the depth of the gratitude that welled up in my heart towards this 
stranger as Charley spoke. If my boy could but possess the resource 
that a love of painting would give him, even although he were never to 
succeed in accomplishing anything worth looking at, I should feel so much 
safer about him ; and, if this were really the same artist I had seen, his 
influence would be all for the best. I could trust that grand face, as 
Charley well called it. 

The next day I accompanied Charley on his visit to the studio of his 
new acquaintance. It was a brilliant winter morning. The sunshine lay 
bright upon the steep and narrow streets down which we drove, and lighted 
up the dark and narrow length of the secluded Via Margutta, A bevy of 
brown-skinned, black-eyed girls in crimson bodices and blue skirts, with 
long golden earrings dangling below their heavy jetty braids, stood wash- 
ing at the old stone tank that projects into the street. They were rinsing 
with vigorous and rapid movements, the piles of snow-white linen before 
them; whilst their loud and laughing voices re-echoed from the high 
gray walls of the surrounding houses, and mingled with the high, musical 
cry of a boy selling bird-cages a little farther on. 

We stopped at a narrow green door not far from the group, and pulled 
the bell-handle. In a moment the door swung open, apparently of its own 
accord, for no one appeared within; and before us I saw a long, dark 
flight of steps, and caught a glimpse of sunshine and green leaves far 
above us. We mounted, and issued upon a little garden, fragrant with 
hedges of box and nestling violets, roses and hyacinths. Before us was a 
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low, square building, whose great window, turned towards the north, pro- 
claimed it the studio in which we were in quest. As we approached it, the 
door opened, and the artist I had seen on the Campagna stood waiting to 
receive us. He bowed courteously to me, shook hands cordially with 
Charley, and ushered us into his studio. 

The light from the high window left the chief part of the great room in 
shadow, through which dimly showed varied stores of artistic plenishing— 
old carved furniture, piles of rich draperies, ancient musical instruments, 
casts from the antique, cartoons, and unfinished sketches—all toned into 
sombre half-tint. The light was concentrated upon a picture which stood 
on an easel in the middle of the room. It wasa painting of extraordinary 
force. High on a dark crag running into the black midnight sea stood an 
iiuminated castle, rising against the pale glimmer of the cloudy sky, and 
casting the ruddy reflection of its lights upon the coldly-quivering waves 
beneath. Through the open windows you saw a gorgeous assemblage. The 
jestival was at its height. In the gloom below, a shadowy boat was moor- 
ing. From it proceeded a stealthy group, shrouded from head to foot. 
The leader was pointing upward to the castle. A faint gleam of moonlight 
fell upon the upraised hand, and brought it into ghastly relief. It was the 
hand of a skeleton. 

The picture strongly impressed me The sombre majesty of its massing, 
the contrast of the pallid tints of the moonlight stealing from the cloudy 
sky, the flickering illumination of the waves, the stately brilliancy of the 
castle, the dim and ghostly procession rising from below, marshalled by 
that skeleton hand, seized powerfully upon my imagination. I stood before 
it without speaking for some time : then [ turned to the artist. 

“¢ The House of Life” It is a great picture,” I said. 

“Thank you,” he replied ; and a smile of indescribable sweetness lighted 
up his face. He looked at me for a moment: then added, ‘ It is pleasant 
to have one’s work understood.” 

There was but little in the words; but in the manner in which he said 
them was all the story of that heart-hunger for sympathy which every 
artist who stands above his fellows must endure, 

Here Charley broke in with his little canvas, for which he had been 
looking round meantime. 

“Here, mamma, here itis! But, holloa! what's the matter with it? 
ed dusty and dead it looks.” And he stood looking at it with an air of 
chagrin. 

‘The colours have sunk in: that’s all,” said Mr. Norman, “A wot 
sponge will bring them out again.” 

He sponged the sketch ; and then Charley displayed it tome. It was 
really a creditable first effort ; and Mr. Norman told me it showed a good 
feeling for colour. 

“If you were forced to work, you might do something,” he said, looking 
pleasantly on the boy’s open, good-natured face. 

“Tt’s very good of you to say so,” replied Charley, with a glance at 
the masterly painting on the easel. ‘ And did you really mean that you 
would show me ?” he added, half incredulously. 

‘Certainly, I did: else why should I have said so?” quietly returned 

r. Norman. 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you, I’m sure,” said Charley, with an outburst of gra- 
titude. ‘ And you’re sure I won’t be in your way?” 
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“Quite sure. Iam deaf and dumb when I am painting or studying. The 


only thing I notice is my bell. I have trained myself to hear that, so as to pull 
the cord that opens the outer door. 


Charley looked at his watch. 


“Then I'll take the carriage,” he said to me, “ and drive to Miss Dunforth’s, 
and get off from the riding-party to-day. _I’ll be back in ten minutes.” And 
he hurried away. 

“ T wish I could tell you how grateful I am to you for this,” I said to Mr. 
Norman. ‘If my son can only form a taste for painting, I shall feel that my 
debt to you is incalculable. He is a good boy ; and the temptations life offers 
him are very great ; and this may prove his salvation.’’ I felt the tears come 
into my eyes, and turned away. 

‘Don’t thank me,” he said simply. ‘I have not many opportunities 
of being useful; and, if I can be so here, I shall be very glad. I saw how it 
was the other morning,—a boy of nineteer riding a thoroughbred. and, as he 
told me, with nothing else to do, gave the situation. His chat interested me 
in him. He seemed such a good-hearted young fellow that I”— 

He stoppped. 

“‘ Pitied him,” I added, finishing bis sentence. 

He smiled. 

“ Yes, that is the truth. I pitied him for having nothing better to do; and 
when he said he wanted to paint, I offered to teach him.” 

I was going to speak ; but he seemed to read my thought ; and added in at one 
that admitted of no discussion,— 

« As a friend, not as a pupil.” 

I dared not argue with him. I could only tell him I thanked him with all 
my heart. Then I returned to gazing at the picture. 

“ May I ask what suggested this?” I asked after a while. 

‘‘ Probably the unconscious influence of the sense of contrast,” he answered. 
“‘T had been working very closely one day, finishing a picture. I painted 
until it was too dark to see. I was tired, and I lay vack in my chair, and fell 
asleep. When I woke up, this picture was before my eyes. It was the first 


thing I was conscious of. The next morning I began it. It is just © 


finished.” 

“‘ Have you the other picture here,—the one that suggested this? I should 
very much like to see it,” I said. 

Without speaking he brought forward another easel; and then from some 
hidden recess produced a painting which he placed upon it. 

I started. It was the same head I had seen at Fontainebleau; but how 
superior was the painting to Mademoiselle Zve’s sketch! It seemed to light 
up the great studio with the radiance of its beauty. A sudden_ illumination 
burst upon my mind ; this was Monsieur Georges, the teacher of Mademoiselle 
Zoe, the lover of Medora. No wonder that he loved her! The tender grace, 
the celestial sweetness, the ineffable purity, that breathed from that upturned 
face, carried conviction with them. Medora’s soul was worthy of its shrine. I 


sighed as I gazed, as we sigh when we hear sweet music. That loveliness _ 


seemed voo ethereal, too exquisite for human life. At length I said,— 

‘| think there can be but one person in the world so beautiful. Is this not 
a portrait of Medora,—I mean of Mademoisselle Volkonsky ? ” 

A dark flush rose to his forehead as I spoke the name; but he answored 
compusedly,— 
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“Yes; a portrait painted from memory. You know her, then?” 

“*T have never seen her.. Mademoiselle Mirodet showed me a sketch of her 
when I was at Fontainebleau last summer. But your likeness is far more beau- 
tilul ; and the expression is nobler, more elevated.” 

“I think hers the most beautiful face I have ever seen ; but I have not done 
justice to it; I have not given the charm of her expression. It is beyond my 
power.” He turned his eyes upon the painting with a look of reverential 
adoration: 

The ringing of the bell broke the silence. Mr. Norman removed the pic- 
ture and easel before he pulled the cord that opened the door. Charley came 
briskly in, all eagerness fur his new employment. I left him there, and went 
home, feeling vaguely disquieted, I did not know why. 

As time went by, my best previsions with regard to Charley were confirmed. 
The powerful attraction that Mr Norman exercised upon him increased day by 
day. He made the kindest and most judicious of masters. He did not seek 
to make Charley an artist ; he aimed at giving him a pleasant and healthy re- 
source ; and in this he abundantly succeeded. Charley attempted nothing more 
than flower-painting ; but in this he rapidly improved, and he really surprised 
me by the good colouring of his pieces. The new sense of power gave 
a zest to his life, hitherto unknown ; and his time never now hung heavy op 
his hands. 

Little by little we succeeded in drawing Mr Norman into our home circle. 
He pleased us all alike. The noble simplicity of his character, the unstudied 
dignity of his manner, the kindliness of his nature, and his great talent, made 
him a most delightful companion. He became our most familiar friend and 
counsellor. His influence upon Charley was great. Imperceptibly he toned 
him toa higher standard, gave him broader views and nobler aims. He re- 
turned the warmth of Charley’s attachment with a friendship which the boy 
felt as the one great honour of his life. To prove Mr. Norman’s opinion of him 
well founded became his cherished ambition. But. Mr. Norman will never allow 
me to express any gratitude. 

“* You have no cause to be greatful,” he said once to me, when I had tried 
to say to him a little of what I so much felt. “I ama lonely man, since my 
mother’s death; and the kindness I receive here, and the pleasure of seeing 
Charley so fond of me, made me the debtor to you all.” 

In the course of time he formed the habit of passing his evenings at our 
Tooms. Amy and Charley usually went out, Amy finding a willing chaperone 
in her aunt, who had no children, and was fond of society. I enjoyed inde- 
scribably those long and quiet talks. I had seen much of life ; but I had never 
Met witk so noble a character as Mr Norman’s. His world was a world of 
lofty thoughts, of broad, far-reaching sympathies, of heroic aspirations, of devout 
faith, of tender and patient charity. His ambition was not the personal desire 
for distinction ; it was the eager love of excellence, the earnest hope to do 
Something to raise the standard of those with whom he should come in contact 
through his works ; to preach truth as expressed in beauty ; to make the good 
lovely to the eyes of men; to draw their hearts upward into the high and 
— atmosphere of art; these were his aims, and his life was subservient to 

em. 

He never mentioned Medora ; he never again showed me her portrait ; yet I 
thought I perceived sometimes a mental reference to her as his ideal standard, 
his measure of all that was exalted and lovely in woman. Hibs love partook of 
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the nature of worship. There was something impersonal in his affection for, or 
rather his adoration of, Medora. 

He spoke more than once of Mademoiselle Zoe with friendly sympathy, and 
with admiration of her talent. It appeared that he had seen her but little, and 
had had helped her in her art as far as he was able, but had lost sight of her; 
and she was now only a half-effaced figure in his memory. Poor Mademoiselle 
Zoe ! 

Winter had fairly come. The regular succession of picnies, riding-parties, 
dinners, musical soirees, and balls, went on with all their unmeet dissonance 
with the associations of the place. I kept as much out of society as I could ; 
but I was obliged to give some great dinners. The day before one of these I 
was driving on the Pincio, when, slowly walking beside the parapet that over- 
lvoks the Piazza del Popolo, I saw one of my best and oldest friends, Mr. 
Gilford. We had not met for years. I stopped the carriage, exchanged a few 
words of greeting, hurried of necessity ; for the promenade was full, and I was 
in everybody’s way. He promised to dine with me the next evening, and I 
drove on. As we completed the circle of the drive, I told the coachman to 
drive to the studio of the Via Margutta. 

“He must meet Mr. Gilford. ‘To this one dinner George shall come,” I said 
to myself. 

We had all formed the habit of calling him George. He had told Charley 
to do so ; and Amy and I had followed Charley’s example. 

It was late in the afternoon ; but I found George at his easel. He turned 
it from the light as I entered, and came to meet me with his cordial smile. I 
told him what I wanted of him, and pressed him for this once to come, saying 
that I had never urged him before, but that his dining with us to-morrow 
would really please me. 

“ There are few things I wouldn’t do to really please you,” he answered. 
“TI will certainly come.” 

I thanked him : then looking at the easel, which still stood turning its back 
to me, I said,— 

‘* And my picture ; is it well advanced ?” 


“I think I may venture to show it to you now,” he said; and he returned it , 


to its first position, and placing an easy-chair in front of it for me, drew back 
while I looked at it. It was a simple, pathetic scene, painted throughout in a 
subdued tone. A blind white-haired beggar was asking alms of a young 
peasant woman, who had put her gift into the hand of the little child she was 
carrying, and was encouraging it to drop the coin into the old man’s outstretched 
hand. The venerable hair and anxious face of the suppliant, the tender smile 
of the beautiful young mother, and the half timid, half pleased glance of the 
rosy little child, as, one arm clinging around its mother’s neck, it bent forward 
for its little deed of charity, were very touching. 

My eyes moistened as I looked at the picture. I quite forgot to say any- 
thing to George. At length he asked me if there were anything in it that I 
wanted changed. 

*“<Oh, no indeed : don’t touch it!’ I replied. It is perfect as it is. I beg 
your pardon for not having said how much I liked it; bnt I was thinking of 
nothing but the picture.” 

“That is the pleasantest thing you could say,” he answered. He drew for- 
ward a chair, and sat down by me ; and we look at it together in silence. _ 

“¢ How lovingly the child’s arm clings round the mother’s neck!” I said, 
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after a while. ‘‘ How beautiful you have given the soft, yielding texture of its 
little form! No one but a man who loved children could have painted that.” 
Then with a sudden impulse I added,— 

“‘O George! how I do wish that I could see you with a wife and child of 
your own!” 

I was frightened when I had said it ; but he answered ia a quiet voice,— 

“*T do not think I shall ever marry. Some men seem born to enjoy happi- 
ness, some men to work for the happiness of others. I think I belong to the 
latter class, You see, I claim a proud position,” he added, with a brave 
smile. 

“T don't see why you shouldn't doboth,” Ireplied determined, since theice was 
broken, to say all that was in my mind. “Your art does not stand in the way. 
You are formed to enjoy domestic life, and to make some woman happy.” 

He was silent. It was growing dark: I could hardly distinguish the figures 
in the picture before me. ‘That sense of intimate confidence which comes with 
the twilight, that closer drawing of the bond of friendship, made itself sileutly 
felt between us; and I instinctively knew that he was going to tell me more 
about himself than he had ever done before. 

“I never cared but for one woman,” he said to me; “she is beyond my 
reach, not only from force of circumstances, but because of her exalted nature. 
I must content myself with the happines of having seen my ideal made visible ; 


and I do: I thank God that I have seen the incarnation of all that is best and 
noblest and loveliest in woman.” 


I sat silent. 

“You know whom I mean,” he added simp’y. 

“Yes: the picture.” But are you so sure that she does not care for you? 
And as for circumstance,—I am certain that in a short time you will have a 
success which will give you a most enviable position. You know what Cavaliere 
Santini said to me last week ; and Baron Engelheim spoke still more warmly. 
He is going to bring to your studio the old king of Bavaria as soon as he 
arrives. By the end of the winter your fortune will be made. Why should 
you not mary her then ?” 

I felt him shrink. 

“My dear, kind friend,’ he answered, “ you know me but you do not know 
her. She is too high above me. It isas if you proposed me marrying one of 
God’s holy angels.” 

There was that in his tone that closed the conversation. I rose, and he 
went down with me to the outer door and put me into the carriage. He leaned 
over the carriage-door to shake hands at parting; and_as he stood with un- 
covered head, the faint light falling on his noble face, I felt a paag of pity for 
Medora. 

Mr. Gilford, the next evening, was standing by the mantelpiece, talking to 
me, when George entered. 

“ Who is that 2?” he asked quickly, as his eye turned to the door. 

“Mr. Norman, a friend of ours. I will introduce him to you,” I replied. 

“Do so. He has an uncommen face.” 

As he spoke, George came up; and, after I had welcomed him, I pre- 
sented him to Mr. Gilford. In afew moments dinner was announced. I 
had so arranged the places of my guests, that George and Mr. Gilford 
found themselves side by side ; and I saw with satisfaction that the con- 
versation between them seemed alike interesting to both. 
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When the dinner was over, and we had returned to the drawing-room, 
Mr. Gilford came to me and said,— 

“JT must thank you for my new acquaintance,—a very interesting man. 
But pray tell me, what is he? I have been balancing whether to set him 
down as a statesman, a philosopher, or a philanthropist.” 

** He is all of these as far as ability goes,” I replied; ‘but he is an 
artist by profession.” 

“ Indeed! I must go to his studio. If he paints as well as he talks, 
his pictures must be extraordinary.” 

“Of that you shall judge yourself. I will tell you nothing.” 

And it was arranged that I should call for my old friend at one the next 
day, and take him to the studio. 

George's face looked more serious than usual ; but it brightened as we 
came into his great shadowy atelier. His manner showed that Mr, Gil- 
ford’s liking for him was fully returned. 

My picture, upon which he had been working the day before, had been 
moved aside. George had been retouching his ** House of Life.” Dark, 
gloomy, powerful, it stood before us, heavy with an inner meaning that 
struck like a threatening prophecy upon the mind. Mr. Gilford’s keen 
eye expanded: he raised his eyebrows slightly as he caught sight of the 
painting. 

“ Ha!” he exclaimed shortly ; and then placing himself in front of it, 
he studied it attentively. 

** What have you done to it?” I asked of George in a low voice. ‘I 
was never so impressed by its force before. Have you altered it in any 
way? Itseems so much more threatening, than it did.” 

“*T have only intensified what was already there,” he replied. “ You 
know I never go out ; and I suppose the unaccustemed break in my quiet 
life, and the stimulating conversation, acted on my brain; for when I came 
home, I had no inclination to go to bed or tosleep. All my perceptions 
were twice as vivid as usual.” 

“ That wasn’t good for you, but it must have been pleasant,” I said. 
“T enjoy that midnight action of the mind very much.” 

** You would scarcely have enjoyed such as this was. This picture kept 
coming before me, but with a strength and intensity that it never had 
before. I could not sleep for thinking of it ; and, as seon as I could see, 
I oame here, and began to paint. I have worked on it all day.” 

Mr. Gilford here turned round from his study of the picture. 

“‘ Has this painting as yet been ordered ?” 

George told him it had not, 

“* May I ask its price?” 

** One thousand.” 

Have you pen and ink here ? ” 

“ They are on the table.” 

Mr. Gilford walked to the table, sat down ; took a check-book from his 
pocket, filled out a check ; folded, and left it there. 

“Tam happy to have forestalled competitors,” he said to George with 
his own peculiar courtesy of manner. ‘* You will be sorry to lose this 
grand work from your studio; but it will be appreciated where it is going. 
I congratulate you on this picture. I run no risk in saying that a great 
future lies before you.” 
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George flushed to his temples. He was goi 3 
Gilford prevented him by 

“ And now will you show me something more? I see a picture there on 
the right that I should like to look at.” 

‘* This is mine,” I said, as George pushed forward the easel. 

‘Good, very good,” he remarked after a pause of scrutiny: ‘ the whole 
treatment is admirable; but one thing surprises me.” George looked at 
him. “I should not have recognised these two paintings as the work of 
the same hand. Each is equally excellent in its style; but the style is 
entirely different in each.” 

“‘] think it ought to be so,” replied George. ‘‘ Nature has no trick of 
light and shade and management : we never find the same effects repeated; 
and in art, which draws its materials from nature, we should surely 
follow that teaching.” 

“* Without a doubt, my dear sir, supposing the artist has the ability to 
do so; but it is the rarest of all things,—the complete absence of man- 
nerism, and it is this that especially strikes me here. And now pray show 
me something else.” 

George stood without moving. 

“‘ Have you no other finished work by you?” asked Mr. Gilford. 

“Only one; and that is a portrait.” 

‘+ Pray let me see it.” 

I thought I had never heard George’s steps so slow and heavy as they 
sounded through the great silent studio when he went towards the dark 
recess where Medora’s portrait was concealed from sight. He returned, 
bringing it in his arms, and placed it before his ‘‘ House of Life.” We all 
three gazed at it in silence as it stood before us in its sweet, pathetic, and 
exalted beauty. 

At length Mr. Gilford sighed heavily, and passed his hand across his 
forehead. 

“Such a face as that,” he said in a low voice, “is enough to bring back 
all the dreams of a man’s youth.” 

And again there was silence in the great, sombre studio,—a silence 
filled to overflowing with Medora’s sweet, stili beauty. 

» “Ts there any price for this picture?’ Mr. Gilford inquired, as he 
turned from it at last. 

“T do not wish to part with it,” George replied. 

“ For a copy ?” 

“T am sorry to refuse,” George answered reluctantly ; “but I do not 
think it would be possible for me to repeat it.” 

As we stood on the threshold at leaving, Mr. Gilford looked back. His 
eyes sought the lovely, upturned face, framed in the soft gold of its hair ; 
and again he sighed. 

As we neared his hotel, Mr. Gilford said to me,— 

“Do you know who the original of that portrait is?” 

“ A Mademoiselle Volkonsky. Her mother is the Baronne Volkonsky : 
she belongs to the Pamphili Doria family ; that is all I know.” 

“ Do you think Mr. Norman has any intention of marrying her?” he 
continued, 

“| know that he has not any such intention,” I replied. And then, as secon 
as Mr. Gilford had got out of the carriage, I began to reproach myself for not 
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having implied in my answer more of the truth. Yet I could not feel myself 
authorised to impart any portion of George’s confidence. I had no right to tell 
Mr. Gilford that George loved Medora. 

I was sitting alone that evening, Amy and Charley having gone with their 
aunt to the opera, when George came in. THis step was quicker than usual, 
his colour was higher. I looked up at him, and said,— 

“ What is it, George? Something pleasant, I’m sure.” 

‘* Yes ; something very pleasant,” he answered, as he sat down opposite me, 
and drew from his pocket a small folded paper. 

“You saw Mr. Gilford write this at the studio this morning?” 

“Tn.” 

“What sum do you suppose it was for ?” 

“¢ A thousand, of course.” 

Look!” 

He put it into my hand. I opened it, 

“Three thousand, Just like Mr. Gilford. Oh George! I am so glad! 

“It is the kindness, the encouragement; they are worth more than the 
money,” said George, as he replaced the cheque. ‘“ Such a thing makes a 
man tingle with desire to do better, to justify the good opinion held of him.” 

‘* Have you seen Mr. Gilford ?” I asked. 

‘“‘T have just come from his hotel. He would not let me say a word ; but 
told me that he knew the value of the picture better than I did, and that he 
should have felt uncomfortable at paying for it less than it was worth. He told 
me not to say that I had put so low a price upon it; but to state, if any one 
asked, that I had received three thousand for it.” 

I laughed. ‘* And it’s very good advice. Mind you keep to it. Mr. Gilford 
likes to do kind things in that way ; and he kuows the world thoroughly besides. 
You will see.” 

And, as I anticipated, so it was. No sooner was it reported that Mr. Gilford, 
the noted connoisseur, had given three thousand for a picture by Mr. Normans 
than George’s studio was crowded with visitors, and orders were pressed upon 
him until one day he told me that he had more commissions than he could exe- 
cute in three years, and that he could take no more. 

Meantime Mr. Gilford was a frequent caller at George’s studio ; and Charley 
used to tell me that it was an “ infernal shame that no one except himself was 
there to hear them talk together. Every time Mr, Gilford comes,” he said, 
‘‘my brains get sprained trying to keep up with what they’re talking about ; but 
I wouldn’t miss it for all the world, though it does make me feel what an igno- 
rant idiot Tam. And to think of George’s letting me be there, and taking so 
much pains with me as he does! If ever there was a trump, he’s one. I rather 
think some of those girls are finding it out too.” 

«© What do you mean, Charley ?” I asked. 

“ Ah! you should be there to see for yourself. They come and make much 
of him, and talk stuff to him about his pictures, and oh! and ah! at him, and 
flatter him till it makesme mad. Geese!” 

*“ Why, Charley, aren’t you a little severe ?” I remonstrated. 

“No: it’s just as I say ; and George hates it. He looks bored to death. 
Yesterday, after some of them had gone, I said to him, “‘ George, you'll have to 
take a wife in self-defence. But I wished as soon as I’d said it that I’d held 
my tongue. He looked as if I had struck him. What do you think it could 
have been ?” 
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“It’s never safe jesting with any one on such subjects. Don’t do it again, 
Charley,” I replied ; and then I turned the conversation. I had learned, how- 
ever, what I had for some time been questioning within myself, whether George’s 
success would have any influence in determining him to make ary advances to 
Medora. It was evident that his resolution had not been altered by this sudden 
tide of prosperity. I wondered and lamented secretly ; but I never again sought 
to open the subject to him. 

At the end of a month Mr. Gilford left Rome. Six weeks later I received a 
letter from him: its contents gave me a shock of painful surprise. 
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LE DRAME DU VESUVE. 


ier Drama of Vesuvius is the title of an interesting book, by M. Beulé, 
just published in Paris. It gives a careful account of all the discoveries 
made in Pompeii and Herculaneum, with descriptions of late excavations, and 
preceded by a geographical and historical account of these places, making thus 
a valuable summary of all that is known of them. 

M. Beulé presents his own ideas of the causes of the destruction of life at 
Pompeii. We have already had accounts of the wonderful discoveries made by 
M. Fiorelli from plaster-casts made in the moulds left in the melting lava. M. 
Beulé describes these proceedings carefully, and gives interesting details of these 
later labours upon Pompeii. 

“‘ The excavations of Pompeii, under the charge of M. Fiorelli, have entered 
upon a new phase. _— Before his day, the ashes were flung on one side, and ac- 
cumulated about Pompeii, in heaps which will be one day a serious obstacle 
whenever an effort shall be made to define the enclosure, the appioach, the sure 
roundings, of the city. M. Fiorelli, by the aid of a railway on an inclined 
plane, where the wagons move with their weight, carries away the rubbisi 
beyond the amphitheatre, and far from the city. Before his day, little atten- 
tion was paid to consolidating the ruins, or to the method of attacking them. 
M. Fiorelli acts with more prudence. He comes at the ruins from the top with 
ease, and causes the upper layers of ashes, the result of modern eruptions, to be | 
carried away ; and, wherever walls appear, he ascertains whether they are 
solid. If the beams that supported the walls, or formed the lintels of the doors 
and windows, are consumed by the action of time, he begins by sliding in their 
places timbers of the same dimension, thus preventing any falling of the wall. 
Wherever there is any destruction, he attempts a restoration. A panel of stucco 
is rendered firm vy leaden clamps, a crumbling border of painted work is. 
fortified by an edge of mortar, of a colour similar to the ancient cement. Ifa 
staircase is ready to fall, he strengthens it step by step. If a balcony is seen 
with its balustrade blackened and drooping into dust, a new railing is sub- 
stituted. 

“ But the most wonderful service M. Fiorelli has rendered is his suggestion 
of making casts of plaster from the moulds left in the soft mass of liquid mud 
with which the place was deluged.” 

The substance in which these places are embedded, which receives indiscrimi-, 
nately the name of lava, or ashes (cenere), is well described by the term “liquid 
mud.” Towards the end of an eruption, fine ashes are ejected. 

“The destructive effects of these showers of ashes,” says Prof. Whitney in 
an article on vulcanoes, the last year, in the ‘The North American,’ are fear- 
fully increased by the torrents of rain which frequently fall in connection with 
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great eruptions: these carry down the ejected materials in the form of great 
flows of mud, which descend the steep slopes with such velocity that they cannot 
be avoided, and, of course, completely overwhelm everything they reach. It 
was by such a lava d’acqua, or water-lava, as the Neapolitans call it, that 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were submerged and destroyed.” 

M. Beulé does not suppose that the st of life was caused by the 
stream of actual lava, the red-hot, molten lava, such as travellers cook 
eggs in. 

ae Three causes were fatal to the inhabitants of Pompeii,—the earthquake, 
voluntary or forced imprisonment, and the gases, heavier than the air, the 
breathing of which caused almost instant suffocation. All is ashes, hardened 
by water.” 

Y This substance is admirably adapted for the moulding process conceived by 
M. Fiorelli, and he has been able to apply it to all substances which have de- 
composed slowly enough for the mould forming about them to become consistent 
and durable. 

“ Wood, for example, which has for several centuries resisted the ‘dampness 
of the soil, and which has decayed by degrees, like the vegetable products that 
compose charcoal, is an admirable subject for moulding. Balconies, stairs, 
floors, beams, even those that have served for uses the least possible to des- 
cribe, doors, the ornaments of windows—everything, in short, in woodwork, 
can be reproduced. We thus obtain unexpected information on this class of 
workmanship among the ancients. The shop-doors are especially curious. 
There can be seen, in some of the temporary museums at Pompeii, casts of 
these which show that they were opened upon the side, and that all the front 
of the shop was Closed by slats of wood. ‘These were confined above and below 
in a deep groove, and covered each other like the sticks of an open fan; for the 
plaster, in drying in the cavities from which the wood has disappeared, takes 
nn, too, the lock, the nails, the hinges themselves, which had remained fixed in 
the ashes, and presents them in the exact place they formerly occupied. 

“Furniture of wood, chairs, beds, presses, coffers, chests, &c., have prepared 
the same surprise.” 

A most interesting discovery was made from the cast of a coffer of some size. 

‘‘Tts hinges have given us a remarkable revelation. Everybody knows that 
there have been picked up at Pompeii thousands of cylinders of bone, pierced 
with one or two holes : the inventories have designated them as ‘bits of flute,’ 
and one might have supposed that all the inhabitants must have had an excessive 
passion for music ; for these supposed fragments of flute were found in every 
house. In the tombs of Greece and Italy, too, similar cylinders of ivory or 
bone have been often picked up by explorers, who have contented themselves 
with saying ‘ bits of flute.’ What, then, was the satisfaction of M. Fiorelli, 
when, in breaking the carapace of ashes whieh covered the plaster poured into 
one of these cavities, he saw appear the cast of a large coffer, and, attached 
and adjusted to the plaster, as exactly as they were placed on the original, the 
iron lock and the bone hinges, which had lasted longer than the wood of the 
coffer. Yes: the ‘bits of flute’ were hinges fixed in their place by these holes; 
and, if the ancient tombs contain them frequently, it is because precious objects 
buried with the dead were enclosed in coffers, which were reduced by age to 
ys ; while the cylindrical hinges fell to the ground, and remained unaccounted 

Ornaments of bronze ; incrustations the colour of which, even, adhered to the 
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ashes, while the wood passed into dust, have furnished the materials for the most 
charming restoration ; the angles of the woodwork, often coloured with red, con- 
trasted with stripes of silver, now plain, now ornamented,—all display a novel 
character that make us long for further revelations. 

Here, too, the inhabitants of Pompeii are restored with all their costume, 
their attitude and expression in death. 

On the 5th of February, 1863, M. Fiorelli was notified that the workmen 
had met with a cavity at the bottom of which bones appeared. 

“Tnspired by atouch of genius (for, simple as was the idea, no one had it 
before him), M. Fiorelli stayed the progress of the work, caused some plaster 
to be wrought, which was allowed to flow into this cavity, and into two others 
observed farther on, when they were filled, and the plaster given time to harden: 
the crust or ashes was carefully lifted away, and the casts of four dead bodies 
were seen as exact as those made from statues: a man, a woman, two young 
girls, one almost a child.” 

These had been struck down in the public way: in the act of escaping, they 
met a column of sulphurous or carbonic acid gas, which must have snffocated 
them instantly; and they fell in the bed of soft ashes, which closed around 
their bodies. Lach figure formed in the half-liquid substanc a complete mould, 
betraying every line and contour of the body. It is into this mould that the 
plaster was poured; and the casts give perfect images of these victims in the 
moment of death. 

“The features of the womer are indistinct, but show the distortion of agony. 
A tress of hair is braided about her head. The seams of the sleeves of her 
tunic are caught together by graceful curves ; but the double buttons of glass, 
which retained each are of the circle, have fallen away, as the material was 
consumed by time. Her figure is Jarge and elegantly formed. She had put on 
slippers with thick soles, on account of the stones and debris she must pass over. 
A silver ring is on her finger. Near her were found earrings, a silver mirror, 
and a statuette of a single bit of amber, representing an Amorina. 

“ The three other bodies fell in a different place. In front a man led the 
way, the father, perhaps, of the young girls who followed him, and who died 
together, He held in his hand the earrings of his two companions, some coins, 
and the house-key. He is of low condition, for he wears only an old iron ring 
upon his finger : above the usual proportion in height, he measures nearly six 
feet. His cheekbones salient, the brow strongly marked; his mouth sur- 
mounted by mustaches, all give him the air of an old soldier: the ips seem to 
be making an effort to breathe; the eyelashes are perfect; the eyes open, as 
though he were suffering still. This giant has fallen upon his back, but has tried 
to rise again by supporting himself upon his elbow ; and he has drawn over his 
head a corner of his mantle, either to protact himself from the liquid ashes, or 
the gas that was stifling him. The expression is that of being suffocated : thus 
Pliny must have died. 

“ But the most touching speetacle is that of the two sisters, who were running 
some steps behind this colossus, supporting each other, breathing in the same 
poison, falling at the same moment, and dying with feet interlaced. The 
oldest lies upon her side, as though for sleep : two iron rings upon her fingers, 
and her large, flat ears attest her low condition. The other young girl is not 
yet fourteen years old. She has fallen with her arms extended as for protect- 
tion, or to serve asa pillow. One clenched hand betrays the agony of her suffering : 
the other holds upon her face the skirt of her dress, or a handkerchief, as if she 
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had hoped to protect herself from the mephitic blast. Her two feet strike the 
air, caught in the folds of her tunic. There is a youthful grace in the little body ; 
the head-dress is that of the Italian women of the mountains of the present 
day,—a braid brought over the middle ofthe head. This pathetic pictnre is a 
drama in itself. These are 20 mummies swathed in bandages wet with melted 
bitumen, nor masks of wax .mitated with odious exactness. It is a real group, 
with an expression that thrills asas we look; it is a cast of nature upon the 
life—between the death—agony and death. Their attitudes and unstudied 
simplicity are fitted to give suggestions to the greatest artists.” 

In 1868 M. Fiorelli repeated this operation on a body found in a chamber 
of the house of Gavinius Rufus. It was that of a man, the expression that of 
terrible agony. 

M. Beulé regrets that the predecessors of M. Fiorelli could not have been 
inspired to take casts in the numerous places where only the skeletons of bodies 
have been found; and he is anxious that the excavations of Pompeii shonld 
now be left, for the sake of renewed exertion at Herculaneum. 

He gives good reasons for this Pompeii had been already despoiled by its 
own inhabitants, who, after their escape from the eruption, returned, and could 
-_ and evidently did, take away the greater part of the furniture of their 

ouses. 

Then the heavy works of stone that lie amidst the debris of Pompeii prevent 
the taking casts in the moulds which the lava would form, according to M. 
Fiorelli’s process. 

The most important part of the city, too, is now laid bare,—the Greek 
agora, the forum, theatres, amphitheatres, temples, baths, and the richer dwell- 
ings. Little that is new can be anticipated. 

Again, Herculaneum was peopled by the Greeks, and given to the culture 
of the intellect, and elegant leisure; while Pompeii was devoted entirely to 
trade, and its people were not as refined as those of Herculaneum. The earth- 
quake, too, that was so fatal to Pompeii under Nero, but half affected Hereu- 
laneum ; so that a part of the buildings must be anterior to the empire, and 
its houses, of a more ancient style, therefore a purer taste, must have been 
preserved here. 

“Ttis, then, at Herculaneum that the method of M. Fiorelli, so simple, yet 
so faithful in results, should be applied. It is there that this skilful explorer 
will meet with dead bodies, finely moulded, with their features, their beauty, 
and all the detail of their adjustments : it is there that he may discover floors, 
ceilings, doors, windows, presses, seats, beds, coffers,—all the woodwork con- 
sumed by time, of which the cast of plaster will immediately take the place, and 
renew their forms. Mouldings, however delicate they may be, will have left 
their mark : every time that the pickaxe of the workman shall be arrested in 
the right place, a liquid mixture can be poured into the orifices that will present 

themselves ; and, hardening, it will reproduce the perfume-box, the sculpture 
of a toilette-casket, the reed of the scribe, the tablets of the poet, the board on 
which the painter had sketched out his picture,—in a word, the most refined 
productions of industry, even when they were formed of materials that must 
needs be decomposed. New paintings, or even bronzes like those we have 
found already, excite our envy less than all these revelations, which will throw 
upon the life of the ancients a light absolutely new. 

“Ah! if for the last century the predecessors of M. Fiorelli had thus taken 
casts of all the bodies found under favourable conditions ; if they had sounded 

their cavities, and had filled them with plaster before destroying them, we 
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should have an anthropological museum, which would reveal all one would like 
to know of the race, the beauty, the costume, the fate, of the inhabitants of 
Pompeii. The circumstances which caused or accompanied their death being 
thus approached, the history of this disaster, which had filled the world with 
interest, might have been reconstituted. All this need not yet be despaired of : 
it is not too late for such methodic studies in a soil which will afford better 
advantages for success than Pompeii,—in that of Herculaneum.” 

M. Beule’s account of the past history of Herculaneum and Pompeii is as 
interesting as his anticipations for their future; and his volume is a valuable 
collection of all that is known of these cities. 


QUICK AS THOUGHT. 


i average attainments of educated individuals throughout the civi- 
lised world are, of necessity, far behind those which form the prelimi- 
nary foundation of a thorough scientific training. Decades, even centuries, 
elapse before the best known scientific facts become the property of the 
masses of the people. To-day, when educatiou is spreading, as never 
before in the history of the world, these intervals are becoming less and 
less ; but even now, unless a scientific demonstration directly affects the 
manufacture of great industrial staples, or conflicts with some theological 
dogma, it is likely to remain for an indefinite period the inheritance of the 
small scientific coterie to which its discovery may have been due. This is 
especially the case with the great discoveries in physics and physiology 
which have illuminated the science of the last quarter of a century. Every 
child is taught that the earth revolves around the sun, though the errors of 
past centuries remain irrevocably impressed upon the idioms of all languages. 
But who teaches him the most elementary principles of the nebular hypothe- 
sis, of the conservation of forces, of the theories of molecular physics, or of 
the organisation of the brain, nerves, and muscles, of his own body? How 
many graduates, of other than medical schools, are aware that the force which 
they exert in work or recreation is due to contraction of the muscular fibres, 
or how that contraction is produced ? 

This ignorance is by no means entirely due to popular indifference ; for a 
large class of readers await with eagerness the publication of any work which 
promises them new information in a readable shape. It is in great part 
owing to the fact that most scientific men are without the means, the time, 
or the faculty, of putting their knowledge at once so clearly and so attrac- 
tively before the general public as to secure it a general hearing. Much, also, 
must be accorded to the bad influence of a certain class of publications, usually 
as resplendent in binding as they are inaccurate in illustration, and as far be- 
hind the ordinary text-books as the text-books are behind the advance-guard 
of scientists, in the point of representing the present state of our knowledge. 

Few, except among the ranks of physiologists and physicians, are aware of 
the progress made, and the results obtained, during the last twenty years, in 
the department of physiology. Most of us would greet with astonishment the 
announcement that human thought was capable of measurement in any of its 
complex phenomena. That which speculative philosophy has failed to achieve 

- has been accomplished by the united efforts of physics and physiology. The 
popular expression which heads this article was originally prompted by the 
belief in the impossibility of the demonstration of which I have endeavoured 
to give a slight account. The simple, lucid, and conclusive experiments here 
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detailed are comprehensible to everybody, and will give an approximate idea 
of the methods now in use among physiologists to extend their field of research 
in paths which a short time ago were only trodden by the philosophers, whose 
excursions were too often barren of results. 

The facts which are brought out in the following remarks are essentially 
extracted from the publications of the most eminent European physiologists, 
Du BoiseReymond, Valentin, Donders, Hirsch, Helmholtz, and especially 
Mayer. They are divested as much as possible of irrelevant or superfluous 
matter, and couched in as simple language, and as concisely, as the subject will 
admit. Itis to be hoped that they may prove as interesting to the general 
reader as their importance demands. 

Motion is a function of much complexity. At first sight it would appear as 
if a wave of the hand was a very simple action, demanding only the will and 
the power. Let us analyse the train of phenomena which brings it about. In 
the first place, the will acts; it may be called, concisely, physical action ; next 
the impulse of the will is transmitted by the nerve, making nervous action; 
this is followed by the contraction of the muscles supplied by the nerve, or 
muscular action; and, lastly, we have the motion of the member itself, a me- 
chanical action. If we prefix to these terms the analysis of a pre-determining 
cause, it give us three other terms, two of which are new, as follows :— 

First comes the impression made, for instance, by an external object, upon 
the eye or ear: second, the transmission to the brain of this impression through 
nervous action ; and, lastly, the comprehension or appreciation by ‘the brain of 
the transmitted impression. 

In approaching these phenomena with a view to their explanation, the 
philosophers of other times would have studied them in their logical order, their 
natural course: upon the principal that the study or explanation of facts should 
follow the order of their presentation. The present school, however, taught by 
experience, reverses the process, beginning with the most evident manifestations, 
and gradually rising toward those which are more delicate and hidden. Other- 
wise, the student plunges at once into insurmountable difficulties. ‘‘If it is 
true,” says Maycr, “ that to study is to measure, how shali we study that which 
escapes all measurement? What unit will serve to express in figures the 
phenomena of intelligence, will, and sensation? things similar among themselves, 
dissimilar to all which is not identified with them. Physiologists proceed 
otherwise, addressing themselves to the phenomena which offer them the most 
easy study. Each of their discoveries augments their means of investigation, 
and allows them to rise to those actions which appear incomprehensible,—even 
to questions on which speculative philosophy has spent itself in fruitless efforts.” 

We should, then, begin with the last of the terms of the above-mentioned 
series, which comes within our scope, namely, muscular action. The proofs of 
the exhibition of the law of the conservation of forces in living beings, trans- 
forming heat into power, and vice versa, and the details of the method of 
inducing the contraction of muscle by means of electricity, are not within the 
scope of this article: it may, however, not be out of place to mention the 
molecular theory, now generally accepted, of the production of power in 
muscular fibre. Modern physiologists admit that a kind of combustion, or 
chemical decomposition, takes place, which disturbs the molecular equilibrium 
of the ultimate particles of the muscle, liberates the forces previously retained 
in this equilibrium, and renders them evidently under two forms, heat and. power, 
which are in one sense complements of each other. ‘ 
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It is probable that heat alone is first produced, and becomes partially con- 
verted into power which is expended in doing work: while the surplus heat is 
conveyed by the circulation of the blood to other parts of the system, or is 
dissipated. In some experiments, the power produced, measured by the work 
done, is proved to be the exact mechanical equivalent of the proportion of heat 
which may be missing when tested by the thermometer. 

By means of a beautifully ingenious automatic mechanism, the exact instant 
of muscular contraction may be determined. This is knownas the myograph, 
and is essentially composed of a cylinder turning on its axis at a known rate, 
aud supplied with a coating of paper, upon which, by means of a style con- 
nected with the muscle by a delicate mechanism, lines are traced, somewhat as 
the Morse telegraphic machine registers its messages of dots and strokes. The 
lines upon the myograph are usually continuous, and record, by their curves 
and changes of direction, all the motions of the muscles with which the style is 
connected. By means of divisions upon the paper, graduated to correspond 
with the rate of revolution, the exact instant, and duration, of every movement 
is known and permanently recorded, even down to hundredths of a second. It 
is evident that, if the cylinder revolves, for instance, once in a second, that a 
curve occupying one hundredth part of its circumference will have been the re- 
sult of a motion lasting one hundredth of a second. The form of the tracing 
makes known all the circumstances of its production to those familiar with the 
instrument. 

Now, this possibility of noting the exact instant of muscular contraction has 
cleared the way for another step in advance. The material is ready for the 
study of nervous action. 

Up to a very recent date, it was universally believed that sensory impres- 
sions were transmitted to the brain, and that the voluntary impulse returned 
with the speed of lightning. 

The time necessary for these phenomena to take place was believed to be 
infinitely small, in fact, nil. Some physiologists declared that this point could 
never be determined by science. In 1845 Du Bois-Reymond devised a series 
of experiments, which, in 1850, was carried out by Helmholtz, who had the 
honour of falsifying the above prediction ; and since then, Valentin, Donders, 
Hirsch, and Hipp, and Mayer, repeated and simplified the method of operation. 

In all these researches, the plan was followed of exciting a nerve in the 
vicinity of the muscle which it supplied, and determining the lapse of time 
between the irritation of the nerve and the contraction of the muscle which 
resulted from it: then exciting the nerve at a point more distant from the 
muscle, and determining how much longer contraction was retarded. 

The difference was, of course, explained by the greater distance that the 
nervous agent had to traverse in the second case, and indicated the rapidity 
with which the nervous impulse was transmitted along the nerve upon which 
the operation was performed. This enabled us to determine the absolute 
rapidity of the transmission. Helmholtz found that, to traverse a nerve 1°6 inches 
long, the nervous impulse required *000175 of a second, which corresponds to 
a rapidity of about 22°68 yards per second. This rapidity is subject to some 
variation from the circumstances of the particular case. 

This remarkable result paves the way to the study of the psychical action. 
“Has thought the infinite speed which is usually attributed to it ?” asks Donders : 
“or will it be possible to measure the time necessary for the formation of an 
idea, or for a determination of the will?” 
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The first researches on this interesting subject are due to astronomers. 

About the year 1790, Maskelyne discovered the curious fact that there was a 
constant and equal discrepancy between his observations of the passage of stars 
across the thread of the meridian telescope, and those of his assistant Kinne- 
brock. This attracted the attention of other astronomers; and Bessel, com- 
paring the observations of others with his own, found that most observers 
signalised the passage of a star a little later than he did himself, the difference 
sometimes amounting to more than a second. Other observers occupied them- 
selves with the determination of this error, which is called the personal 
equation. Wolf, of the Paris Observatory, invented the following method of 
equation : 

A luminous body was so arranged as to move in a curved line, like the are 
described by the real star ; and, at the moment when the centre of this artificial 
star was really opposite the thread of the telescope, it closed the circuit of a galvanic 
battery, thus giving a signal of its passage. The observer, pressing a spring at 
the instant when he perceived its passage, thus left a second trace on the same 
register. The interval between the two signals, estimated in fractions of a 
second, gives the time between the real passage of the artificial star and the 
perception of its passage by the observer, which is the exact value of the personal 
equation. This value remains constantly the same for each observer, unless he 
attempts to correct it. Wolf reduced his from three-tenths to one-tenth of a 
second. 

This state of things is not peculiar to astronomers. On the contrary, it is 
universal, It may be said that a certain time always elapses between the 
instant when an act occurs, and that of the signal of an attentive observer that 
he perceives it. To explain this, Bessel and Faye have suggested the hypothesis 
of a mental operation necessary to express by a signal the perception of a 
sensation. 

This duration between the act and the signal of perception has been termed 
the physiological period. 

If the observer’s signal of perception, for instance, a motion of the hand, be 


always the same, it has been observed that it is produced more quickly when - 


the act, of which it is the sign of recognition, is perceptible to the ear than 
when it is addressed to the eye; and still more quickly when it is perceived by 
the sense of touch. The signal follows a visual impression in one-fifth of a 
second, an audible impression in one-sixth of a second, and a tactile impression 
inone-seventh of asecond. The physiological periods are, then, among themselves 
as the numbers }, }, and }. 

But this period does not correspond solely to the pyschical action, but to the 
whole series which has been previously recapitulated. 

These expressions do not inform us in regard to the duration of thought, or 
even whether thought has a duration. The term, thought, is here restricted 
solely to the psychical action above described. 

Donders invented a series of experiments which dispel our doubts. By 
determining the different periods of simple and more complicated mental action, 
he also determined that the greater time employed in the second case was 
used in the additional mental process induced by the complication. The details 
of the experiment, however, will give a clearer idea of the point than any 
amount of explanation. 

First Case. The observer was informed that an electric shock would be 
given to his right foot, while he was instructed to give the signal of his pereed- 
tion of it with his right hand. 
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Second Case. The observer was not informed which foot would be operated 
upon, and he was instructed to give the signal with the hand on the irritated 
side. 

The physiological period, in the second case, was one-fifteenth of a second 
longer than in the first case. It is clear, all the other conditions being the 
same, that the difference represents the time necessary to perceive on which 
side the irritation had been exerted, and to direct the action of the will to the 
right or left, according to the circumstances. Therefore, the solution of a 
dilemma reduced to its greatest simplicity is a mental act of one-fitteenth of a 
second in duration. 

Instead of exciting the sensation of touch, the following experiments were 
made by visual impression. 

First Case. The observer was instructed to move his right hand, upon the 
appearance of a white light. 

Second Case. The signal was to be given with the right hand, upon the 
appearance of a white light, and with the left, if a red light appeared. 

Under these conditions the solution of the dilemma occupied a longer time 
than in the first experiment. On the contrary, in the case of an auditory 
impression, less time was employed than when the impression was received by 
the eyes. These differences may be attributed to a tendency produced by habit 
or exercise, as in the use of the right and left hands. 

The elementary mental processes which we have examined have not yet 
attained their utmost simplicity; and, in the solution of the preceding dilemmas, 
two operations of the mind can be distinguished ; first, the distinction between 
different impressions; and, secondly, the volition of an action chosen from 
among other actions. Donders attempted, by the following experiment, to 
determiue the separate duration of each of these operations. 

First Case. The observer was informed that vowel-sounds would be enunciated, 
and was instructed to immediately reproduce the sound heard. 

Second Case. The observer was instructed to reply to only one vowel, i, for 
example, and to keep silence when any other was enunciated. 

His endeavours, therefore, were all directed towards the recognition of i ; his 
vocal organs being placed in an appropriate position, only the impulse of the 
breath was needed to produce the corresponding sound. 

It is evident how much the second term of the mental process is simplified 
under these conditions. The will, having to do with but one sound, acts, so to 
speak, instinctively, and the signal follows as elementary an act of volition 
as we can well imagine. It should be observed that this operation requires less 
time than the first; and this difference is equivalent to the time spent in the 
first case in distinguishing between the sounds. 

The minute fractions of a second which these mental processes employ are 
not less tangible. They can be as thoroughly appreciated as months and years ; 
especially when multiplied for comparison with common standards. We have 
seen that the transmission of the will, in the shape of a nervous force against @ 
nerve, is at the rate of something less than twenty-four yards a second, or 
forty-eight miles anda half an hour; not much faster than an ordinary express- 
train. 

To put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, at the equator, would have 
required a speed on the part of Puck of six hundred and twenty-five miles a 
minute. This would be more than seven hundred and seventy times as fast as 
the human will can travel over its own especially organised conductors, the 
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nerves. In other woods, if the will were to emulate the task of the goblin, it 
would have to select a latitude hardly more than five miles from the pole to 
complete the circuit in the stated time. 

It can hardly be doubted that these mental operations differ in their duration 
in different individuals. Every teacher comes in time to form a more or less 
accurate estimation with the facility with which each of his pupils can compre- 
hend a given question in regard to some department of study in which he may be 
perfectly familiar. Indeed, I well remember how a pedagogue of my 
acquaintance, in jocose moods, would pull out his watch, and essay,as he said, 
to determine the thickness of our respective skulls by the number of seconds 
which might elapse between question and answer. The experiments above 
described were performed with the assistance of trained and apt observers, and 
may well be supposed to represent nearly the maximum rapipity which the 
operations of the mind could attain. They bring before the mind, with more 
than ordinary clearness, the rapid march of science, the heights to which it has 
attained, and the light which it has thrown upon subjects still popularly regarded 
as beyond the reach of human ken. What may we not Jook forward to, in view 
of what has already been accomplished ? 
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IN THE HOLY LAND. 
VI. 


THE MONASTERY OF THE DEAD SHA, 


Our ride from Bethlehem was one of our pleasantest journeys. We 
started late, breaking up our camp in a leisurely manner, as we had only two 
or three hours’ journey before us. Our way went through a profusion of flowers 
that we had not seen before. Along with our favourites, the scarlet anemones and 
poppies, were purple and yellow anemones, the most delicate of dwarf iris, and 
many others jor which we have noname. ‘The ravines became more and more 
wildly picturesque, as we approached Mar Saba, where we were to encamp, in 
the very heart of the wilderness on the shore of the Dead Sea. 

The convent of Mar Saba stands alone on the bare, rocky slope of a deep 
ravine, filling in all the crevices with its stone walls, and its stairways stretching 
down the side of the desolate mountain. Two stone towers at either end of 
the building crown the height,—the most impressive picture of solitude and 
exclusiveness that one could imagine. Miss Martineau has celebrated the in- 
hospitality of the monks that inhabit the couvent. They have never admitte 
a woman within its walls, and would not consent to do so even for protection 
from the fiercest storms. They make a good profit from travellers, however, 
by selling the water from the wells of the convent,—the only supply of 
water within half a day’s distance. Perhaps one ought not to complain of this, 
As these morks came to the wilderness for seclusion, they have a right to make 
their own rules of admission; and, as their walls have served to protect the 
wells for generations, they may feel privileged to put a tax upon them. But we 
looked at some distant clouds with trembling, knowing that we should find no 
shelter, even from a tempest; we did, however, rob the monks of a little strip 
of shadow under the monastery walls, for our lunch, as a hot sun was still 
raging ; and by the time we had finished this, our tents were ready for us. 

The gentlemen went to visit the interior of the convent, while the rest 
of us wandered about, through the afternoom, or attempted a sketch of 
the picturesque stone towers, and the outline of mountains beyond on the 
other side of the ravine. 

In the evening we strayed out along the edge of the wild cliffs by the 


light of the moon that was struggling through the clouds, When we came 


back, we found our camp disposed for the night,—the horses lying in a 
circle round the tents, our Bedouin attendants asleep, their heads resting 
upon the saddles; the faithful Hassan alone awake. I believe he never 
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slept, except occasionally at noonday for a brief hour's nap! Five other 
camps had gathered at the same spot, froma different direction; but all 
were silent now, except the deep breathing of the horses, a little motion 
now and then among the mules, a whisper here and there. The flags above 
were waving lazily in the dim moonlight, and the dark shadows of the 
gloomy towers stretched across the encampment. 

The next morning a few men came out from the convent for backshish, 
due for their hospitality in furnishing us with water. Their demands were 
large, and their looks were very greedy. Very literally we could apply 
to them the proverb, “ L’abito non fa il monaco ;” for there was nothing 
less priestly than their appearance, in long, soiled black robes, a high hat, 
without any brim, upon their heads. 

This convent is named from St. Saba, the first hermit who retired to 
this place. We saw, in the mountains on the opposite side of the valley, 
the innumerable caves that were occupied by his followers: twenty-five 
hundred were here at one time. St. Saba must have been disappointed if 
he came to get rid of society. His feelings were, perhaps, not unlike the 
lover of nature in our days, who finds, some summer, an exquisite quiet 
spot in the mountains, or by the seashore, and has some few days of 
happy sketching or dreaming, which he calls a study of nature, or himself, 
by way of excuse. [Dut alas! his dream is of short duration: by the 
next summer, twenty-five hundred of his friends have found the quiet 
place, and hasten to enjoy it with him, and share his little solitude. 

In our present state of civilisation, such twenty-five hundred has to be 
followed by the necessary number of washerwomen, telegraph-wires, mail- 
agents, and carriers ; for all these lovers of solitude need their clean linen, 
daily ‘newspapers, novels, letters, and worsted-patterns; and it requires 
only a year or two to turn the quiet nook into a large ‘ watering-place,” 
with wide streets and huge hotels. 

Eyen in St. Saba’s time I can imagine that their twenty-five hundred had 
some ‘ fullowing” of hashish-loving providers of their daily dates or eggs; 
and when he came forth from the depths of his cave to look out upon the sky 


above the deep ravine, to dream awhile in the immensity of solitude, it must © 


have been a disappointment to the saint to find twenty-five hundred other heads 
peering forth from kindred caves, and watching, perhaps, how he did it. 

Seriously, in looking a little at the outside of these monastic institutions, one 
cannot help wondering if they are in any way less selfish than are the ways of 
the world. For one who has a vocation for quiet or solitude, the uninterrupted 
life of a couvent is an ideal life. The impertinences of the world are shut out; 
and there are long unbroken hours for meditation, for study. Montalembert and 
other admirers of the middle ages, can, with truth, praise the leisure that these 
institutions gave to the learned men of that time. 

But it is going too far to claim them as Christian institutions, or that such a 
life is, per se, an unselfish life — the life of a devotee. The one man who 
truly had a vocation for such a life had often a commanding influence that drew 
after him the many who had no such vocation: he had a spirit for meditation, 
a lofty soul, a religious devotion, and the hours of his solitude did elevate and 
inspire him. But for the twenty-five hundred,—they brought their world 
inside the convent-walls with them. As for ‘the impertinences of the world,” 
they were impertinent to each other, meddled in each other’s little affairs, as 
they would have bothered each other outside in the street or the shops. They 
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‘only made their circle smaller; and, instead of enlarging their souls, they 
dwarfed them. 

Montalembert’s book, “The Monks of the West,” is written with wonderful 
plausibility. Alongits broad margin there are placed the heads of the subjects 
discussed upon each page. Where he speaks of the origin of monastic institu. 
tions, one of these notes is thus expressed: ‘‘The monastic life instituted by 
Jesus Christ.” One looks eagerly to see what are these important words, 
quoted, too, by such an authority as Montalembert. He says,— 

“The words of the Redeemer, the Son of God, are express. He said to the 
young noble, whom he loved at the first glance, and who asked of him the way 
to life eternal, ‘One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, 
take up the cross and follow me ;’ and again, ‘There is no man that hath left 
house, or brcthers, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my sake and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred-fold in this 
time.” 

Without enlarging at all upon the consideration of what Christ meant by the 
words ‘ fur my sake and the gospel’s,’’ Montalembert passes directly to this 
conclusion :— 

‘ Since these divine words were diffused through the world, men have been 
found, who, far from being repelled by the sternness of the language, or 
saddened, as he was who heard it first, have felt in it a sweetness and attraction 
beyond all the seductions of the world ; and who, throwing themselves in a 
multitude into the narrow way, have undertaken to prove that there is nothing 
impracticable to human weakness in the counsels of evangelical perfection. 
That has been found to be the case during eighteen centuries, and is still so, 
despite the dislike and prohibitions of the false wisdom of modern times,” 

The meaning of such expressions as ‘‘ throwing themselves in a multitude 
into the narrow way”’ is alittle vague; but they give room for the marginal 
note “in the gospel,” which explains to the careless reader that they describe 
the “‘ monastic life.” 

“Governed by these words of the gospel,” Montalembert continues, “tke 
most illustrious fathers, doctors, and councils, have declared religious life to be 
founded by Jesus Christ himself” (here occurs the marginal note, “ The 
monastic life instituted by Jesus Christ”), “ and first practised by his apostles. 
The highest authorities have agreed to recognise that it was born with the 
Church, and that it has never ceased to co-exist with her.” “It may be said 
of it, as of the Church itself, that it exists by right divine.” 

“We know with certainty, by the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, 
that the first Christians lived as the monks have ever since.” 

To support the statement of this certainty, Montalembert gives a few 
meagre quotations from “the illustrious fathers and doctors.” It is St. 
Bernard who makes use of the expression, “Cujus apostoli institutores...ex- 
stituerunt,” freely explained as above, “They (the apostles) lived as the 
monks have ever since.” It would be difficult to prove Montalembert’s re- 
semblance between the lives of the apostles and the greater number of the 
monks of the West. But in a similar way Montalembert applies the words 


. of Jesus to the rich young man. He declares that these words founded the 


monastic life. He makes the assertion, without showing how the monastic 
life could arise from these words. Jesus did not ask his disciples to *‘ follow 
him ” into a convent, nor even to the caves of the desert: nor did he praise to 
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them the anchorite life of John the Baptist. He gives to John due praise, 
yet saying at the same time that the children of the kingdom of heaven are 
greater than he. He draws a contrast between his own life and that of Joun 
the Baptist, recalling the reproaches of the bigoted Pharisees, who object to 
Jesus for ‘‘ feasting with publicans and sinners.” 

He takes his followers to the streets of Jerusalem ; he sends them into the 
villages of Galilee ; he sits with them at table in the houses of friends. 

He gives to them a new commandment which is to stand next to the great 
commandment of the Law, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God;” and this 
commandment is, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ He says no- 
thing of deserting one’s neighbour, of fleeing from him. At times he sought 
quiet ; but he came down from the mountain of transfiguration with reproaches 
to his followers that they had not meanwhile been doing his work. His dis- 
ciples are to follow him into the world. Away from house, and brothers and 
sisters, and father and mother, indeed,—for the work of the world, out of love 
one to another, for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. There is to be more love 
given to humanity, not less: religion is not to be the selfish creed of the 
Pharisee, but a life of love. 

But the ascetics borrowed the hermit-life of the East, for which its climate 
gives many temptations, not from the teachings of Christ, but from the older 
forms of religion.—from a morbid suppression of natural instincts, nowhere 
taught by Christ, from which his teaching was a reaction. How different from 
the genial interest which Jesus took in all around him is the action of the 
ascetics who came afterwards! Of Simon Stylites for instance! When his 
mother journeyed from Spain to Egypt to see him, he would not consent to 
look at her. He shut himself up in his cell, and she kneeled in vain at his 
door. ven when his brother monks, lifting her, dying, from the threshold, 
begged him to show himself to her once more before she died, he refused to 


‘see her. 


Is that the sort of love that Christ showed to his mother and brethren 
When he was told once that these stood without to see him, he said to the 
crowd about him, ‘‘ Ye are my mother and brethren.” Did he mean by this, 
Ye are those whom I thrust from me, whom I am unwilling to look at, when 
you kneel at my feet? He meant rather that they were to be those who were 
dearest to him, that they were like those whom he loved the most. If he had, 
indeed, separated himself from mother and brethren, if he had pretended to live 
in a world shut out from them, in greater sanctity than they, he could hardly 
have ventured to offer such a love as example of his love for those to whom he 
was speaking : nur could they have cared to accept it. 

There are a few enthusiastic men who have taken a part of the words of 
Christ to the rich young man, “ Sell all thou hast,” and have acted upon these 
alone. Some one or two could for a while devote themselves to the vow of 
poverty, as did St. Francis of Assisi. But St. Francis was embarrassed when 
his followers increased upon his steps: he did not know what to do with them. 
He himself had the gift of eloquence: he could preach, and with earnestness, 
and had a right to the hospitality of the people, and earned the daily bread 
they gave him. But his followers wandered idly through the country, with a 
fancy they had set themselves apart for a holy life, but often showing no signs 
of it, though, perhaps, feebly searching for it. 


‘To be continued. 
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§(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


UNDER THE LIGHT OF STARS, 


“WOU are not well this evening, Helen,” said Mr. Carnegie to Mrs. 

‘Tremaine, who was waiting in the drawing-room for the carriage. 

She looked exquisitely lovely as she stood, the toe of her satin slipper on the 

fender, and her round white arm resting on the velvet cover of the mantle-piece. 

Her dress, the most delicate shade of Rembrandt green, set off to advantage her 
golden hair and fair complexion. 

As Mr. Carnegie looked a her in undisguised admiration, perhaps the regret 
that a thing so lovely mut fade caused his remark respecting her health. 
“You dear silly goose,” she said, lightly tapping his cheek with her fan, “‘ why 
do = think I am not well? I was never in better health and spirits in 
life,’ 

% I hope you speak the truth, Helen,” he replied gravely, ‘‘ but that strange 
whiteness around your mouth, and those fitful red spots on your cheeks, do not 
denote health. I think the excitement of the winter is wearing you out. I 
am glad the season is nearly ended, I hope we shall be quieter after it.” 

“Yes, I hope so,” she replied in a low voice, pressing her hand to her side, 
for a sharp spasm almost wrenched a cry from her lips. 

The servant announced the carriage and, a moment after, Constance and 
Madame Landel entered the room, both in evening dress. They were- 
going to a ballatthe Torlonia Palace,—the crowning magnificence of the 
season. Lady Dinsmore, since the discovery of her son, as she was anxious: 
to present him to the best society, accepted invitations where she had declined 
before. It was an evening of triumph for Guido, for among the many distin- 
guished guests none received more flattering attention. His youth and talents, 
connected with his singular and romantic history, excited in the minds of all a 
lively interest. The Mrs. Parlby clique were not admitted to this recherche: 
assembly, so there were few to make envious and malicious remarks. His old 
friend and patron, Cardinal Catrucci, was present, and his congratulations 
were most sincere and cordial. ‘‘I always thought the dear boy was made 
of something more than common clay,” he said to Lady Dinsmore, in reply to 


her almost tearful thanks for the interest he bad taken in her son. 
N 
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And Constance commanded a due share of admiration, principally for her 
beauty and grace, but also for her unselfish loyal love, that had accepted the 
young man when he had nothing to recommend him but his nobie, gentle 
character. ‘‘ What a beautiful proof of love!” many said admiringly, ‘‘ and 
how justly her devotion is rewarded!” Constance would have been happy 
and contented with her choice if there had been no change in his position; 
but I must avow her woman’s heart throbbed a little with gratified pride 
when she saw Guido surrounded by the most distinguished persons present. 

* Lady Dinsmore seemed to have renewed her youth; she was smiling, 
almost brilliant, and Florence trembled and blushed like an opening rose 
under the admiring gaze of Fitzhaven, who scarcely left her side. 

“What a charming group of youth and beauty!” said the old Prince 
Torlonia. ‘Lady Dinsmore, I congratulate you; you have under your 
charge three of the most lovely ladies in the assembly,—different types, but I 
cannot tell which I admire most.” 

“Thanks,” said Lady Disnmore, smiling, “I call them all my children, 
and 1 cannot tell which I love best.” 

. ** Happy children, to be blessed with such a mother,” he replied, bowing 
gallantly as he turned away. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Tremaine entered the ball-roam when the Prince Conti 
was at her side, card in hand, soliciting for a waltz. 

“You must excuse me,” she said, decidedly but sweetly, while she clung to 
Mr. Carnegie’s arm. ‘I shall only waltz once this evening, and with but one 
person.” 

“Then a quadrille?” he continued, eagerly. 

‘“‘T am already engaged to the Duke of Fitzhaven for the single quadrille 
I shall dance.” 

His brow lowered, and he bit his lip as he turned away without a word. 

“Why did you not dance with him just once, Helen?” said Mr. Carnegie. 
‘The refusal seemed a little singular ; I think it would be more politic to 
dance with him once.” 


“If I dance with him at all, I shall dance with him more than once,” she .: 


replied, raising her tiuthful eyes to his face. ‘Pray, do not question my 
decision. Believe me, it is best.” 

He said nothing, but sighed heavily, looking after her, and sighing again 
and again, as Fitzhaven led her away for the quadrille she had promised 
him. Then he went to seek Florence, to whom he was engaged for the game 


dance. 
« Leave me alone for a moment,” said Mrs. Tremaine, as Fitzhaven, after 


the quadrille, led her to a seat in an alcove, where a large window opened on 
a balcony. ‘ Let me sit here and dream a little ; it is so cool and refreshing.” 

“ Just as you wish,” he replied. ‘I am engaged to Miss Wilbreham for 
the next dance ; after that I will bring her to you.” 

So he went off gaily to find Constance, and Mrs. Tremaine, glancing 
around to see that no one observed her, stepped out on the balcony and, 
leaning over the stoue balustrade, looked down into the rose-garden below. 
It was a moonless night, but the heavens were radiant with the light of stars. 
The heavy air lay ina level calm around her; nature seemed reposing in a 
languid sort of swoon, faint and oppressed with the odour that Flora showered 
from her open hand. The sad, silent city was slumbering beneath her, like 
an aged, exhausted mourner, who composes her limbs and folds her weeds 
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about her,—sleeping, as she had slept for centuries, pulseless, passionless, 
and serene. The music floated out on the perfumed air; the sound of 
revelry, the merry voices, the light laughter, all assumed strange weird 
tones, that seemed scarcely human to her morbid mind. Sue thought, “ They 
are like the mocking voices of fiends.” 

A demon stirred the heavy air, and hissed serpent-like in her ear, “ O the 
mockery of life! O the hollowness of joy! Know ye not that each gay 
reveller is but a ghastly skeleton; that youth, beauty, and mirth are but the 
masks men wear; that under the smiling exterior is the heart filled with 
hot and seething passions,—envy, malace, hate, revenge, falsehood, deceit, and 
inconstancy ; that life is but a mad masquerade, that will end suddenly when 
the great bell of doomsday sounds, and in the presence of the stern Judge 
every passion of the human heart shall be laid bare, every secret of the soul 
exposed to the searching white light of eternity?” 

Thoughts like these rolled and surged through her brain until she clasped 
her hands to her head, and murmured, “O my God! I believe madness is 
coming upon me. Above the excitement, the pomp and fashion of life, 
these dark thoughts ever assert themselves. , it is true when we drive from 
our hearts the angels of love and peace, demons take possession of the empty 
chambers, holding mad revels that waste and destroy the frail tenant!” She 
pressed her hand with a gesture of agony over her heart, and raised her eyes 
as if to draw pity from the silent stars. 

At that moment a man stepped out of a door at the farther end of the 
balcony. It was the Prince Conti. In spite of the darkness he recognised 
her instantly, and, coming toward her, said, with eager joy in his voice, “ At 
last I have found youalone. All the saints be praised for this opportunity !” 

She did not reply, but, sweeping back her robes with an imperious motion, 
and rising her head haughtily, she turned to enter the ball-room. 

“ For God’s sake, Helen, stop a moment, I have much t0 say to you!” he 
cried, in a suppressed voice, seizing her hand. 

‘What can the Prince Conti have to say to me?” she inquired, in a tone 
that contained not an inflection of tenderness,—calm, clear, and cutting, as 
the light of the moon reflected from an icicle. 

“What can I haveto say to you ? what can a heart mad with passionate 
love have to say to the object of its adoration?” 

“Oh!” she answered, with a little scornful laugh. ‘ But the same old 
story you repeated long, long ago. It has lost its interest, because it contains 
nothing original, nothing new !” 

He looked at her a moment in mute astonishment. ‘Madre di Dio, can 
this be the woman who less than a year ago told me she loved me?” 

* ihe very same,” she replied, lightly. 

‘¢Helen Tremaine, do you dare to trifle so with me? ” Coming nearer, he 
grasped her with a force and passion that left the imprint of his fingers on her 
white flesh. 

She drew herself away with a look that made him tremble. Her mouth 
quivered, and something like tears started to her eyes, as she cried in a voice 
filled with the strength of scorn, ‘‘ Love is not won by brutality, neither is 
respect! Prince Conti, nearly a year ago I told you all was over between us 
for-ever ; and when I spoke those words, I spoke them with the truth of one 
standing in the presence of God. They admit of no change, no equivocation ; 
they are as final, as irrevocable, as the sound of the trumpet at doomsday. 
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They were not words spoken from the lip, but from soul to soul. If you have 
not understood them, it is because there is no germ of truth in your nature ; 
I told you I loved you then, I did love you then, but—but I love you no 
more.” She stopped ; her voice was cut off suddenly, as suddenly as a thunder- 
bolt déscends from the sky ; the words seemed to cleave the air around her, 
and die in the essence of silence. Neither spoke for a moment, but each 
sr looking into the face of the other, demons struggling in the forms of 
angels. 

And you love me no more?” he said at last, in a voice of mingled scorn, 
grief, and incredulity. 

“I love you no more,” she replied between her set teeth, with a sort of gasp 
that ended ina sob. 

“*O fair and false, you lied tome! You never loved me.” 

She grasped the railing a moment for support as she replied, in a voice that 
seemed to be sinking lower and lower, “ I thought I did ; do not reproach me, 
I thought I did.” 

“Curse you!” he cried, with smothered wrath. “ You are all false. Curse 
you again and again! ” 

For a moment she forgot herself. Springing forward, she clapsed his hands, 
crying, ‘‘O Ortensio, do not say that ! it is too terrible.” 

All the fierce passion of his nature was aroused within him, and, flinging off 
her hands, he hissed out, “ Try no more of your blandishments on me. There 
are others, who do not know you, to be ycur victims. You have played with 
me, and now you fling me away like a ruined toy.” 

A strange expression passed over her face. She folded her arms and drew 
herself up to her most queenly height, and looking at him with a little light 
laugh, she said, ‘‘ Why do you blame me that 1 have taken the initiative in 
my own hands? If I had not deceived you, you would have deceived me, 
n’est-ce pas, mon ami? Rather admire me that I was clever enough to be so 
good an actor.” 

All the passion faded out of his face. He stepped away from her and 
regarded her a moment with something like contempt. Then he said in a voice 
as calm and clear as hers, “ Is it possible you are Helen Tremaine, the woman 
who less than a year ago clung to my breast, and spoke to me in words sweet, 
pure, and tender as an angels—words that lifted my heart for a moment from 
the baseness of earth to the truth and holiness of heaven,—words that have 
ever since sounded in my ears as the prayers my mother breathed over my 
cradle,—words that made me believe there were truth and purity in the heart 
ofa woman? And they were false? I had enshrined you in my heart as the 
most noble, as well as the most beautiful. Why, why have you undeceived 
me? You have done yourself an irreparable injury, for I now despise what I 
have. worshipped.” For a moment he covered his face with his kands, and 
admething like a sob burst from his full heart. Then he raised his head, his 
eyes gleaming like fire, and shaking his hands menacingly at her, he cried, “ O 
woman, beware how you kindle this hell of passion in the heart of a man, and 
then strive to extinguish it by falsehood and scorn! Your day of punishment 
will come when there will be none to listen to the cries of your needy soul. I 
despise you as much as I once loved you, and I never wish to behold you 
again.” 

eWith a last glance of mingled scorn and anger, he turned and strode 
away, 
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She stepped forward, reached out her arms, and tried to speak his name, 
but her lips refused to utter any sound. Then her arms fell, her head 
drooped heavily on her breast; she seemed to collapse, to sink together, 
as one suddenly smitten with old age. Some one spoke her name, but the 
voice sounded far away ; a supporting arm was placed around her just in 
time to prevent her falling. And fainting, for the first time in her life, 
she sank senseless on Mr. Carnegie’s breast. 

“ Helen is not well! I shall take her home,” he said to Lady Dinsmore 
a half-hour later. “ But do not hurry Miss Wilbreham on her account. 
She only needs rest and sleep.” 

“Jt is very late, and we shall all go as soon as that madcap finishes 
her dance,” she replied, glancing at Florence, who was floating like a 
zephyr on the arm of Fitzhaven. 

The tiny clock on Mrs. Tremaine’s mantelpiece struck the hour of three 
as some one tapped at her door. It was Constance, who had just returned 
from the ball, and could not retire until she knew if Ellen was better. 
‘“‘Tf she sleeps I will not awaken her,” she thought, as she knocked again 
softly. There was no answer. The light was still burning. She tried 
the door; it was not locked. She opened it and went in. Telen sat 
huddled up in an arm-chair, still in her ball-dress, her arms folded on her 
lap, and her head bent forward so as to conceal her face. Constance 
went to her and put her hand on her shoulder before she seemed aware 
that any one was in the room. Then she started and raised a face so 
haggard and worn with suffering that her friend cried in astonishment, 

O Helen, what is it? what has happened?” 

“Enough,” she replied, in a hard, cold voice. ‘He despises me, and 
that is enough to madden me.” 

“ Who despises you?” 

“Who?” she repeated bitterly. ‘There is but one person in the 
world whose scorn or contempt would matter aught to me. Oh Ortensio, 
why, why did I deceive you? I love you, I have always loved you, and 
yet I told you a cruel, deliberate falsehood.” She started up and com- 
menced pacing hurriedly back and forth, her hands clasped over her fore 
head and the red spot burning on her cheek. 

Then, pausing before Constance, she laid a hot hand on hers and said, 
““T am consuming with fever. My brain is on fire. Iam mad, and yet 
I cannot die. Oh, I thought my heart would break before this sacrifice 
was required of me! I thought God would mercifully heal me with 
death. Oh, Constance, to-night I stood alone with him under the light 
of the stars, with none but the stern eye of God upon me; and I would 
have given all the future years of my life to have laid my head upon his 
breast for a moment and heard him say “ darling’ as he once said it. Yet 
coldly and scornfully I looked him in the face, and told him I no longer 
loved him. But I did it for his sake. I knew how he suffered, and I 
thought if I taught him to despise me he would cease to love me. I 
tried to cure one wound by inflicting another. But I fear by doing it I 
have driven myself to madness. I can be a hypocrite no longer. Let the 
world know I am dying of a broken heart. Helen Tremaine is no more ; 
in her stead is but a shadow,—a cold, lifeless shadow. I shall never 
smile again until I smile in the face of death Oh, Ortensio! the memory 
of your curse, your scorn, your contempt, will haunt me day and night. 
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It will follow me beyond the gate of time, and I shall hear it even above 
the roar of the dark river. There is nothing in life or death for me. Poor 
body, poor soul, drift where thou wilt ! 

**Go, Constance,” she said, ‘* leave me alone; you but intrude upon 
my sorrow; you are happy, and there is no sympathy between joy and 
suffering: go to your bed, to your sweet dreams of love and happiness. 

“ Poor Helen, dear friend,” said Constance, clasping her in her arms, 
*T love you as a sister, we all love you; try and forget this fatal passion, 
and be happy with those who worship you.” 

** The worship of a thousand hearts is nothing; I would rather have 
one smile from him now than the adoration of the whole world.” 

Constance glanced back at her as she left the room; with her dis- 
hevelled hair, crushed dress, swollen eyes, and pale, despairing face, she 
did indeed seem another person than the Helen ‘Tremaine who had left her 
room a few hours before in the flush and glory of her beauty. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


SHE SMILED IN THE FACE OF DEATH. 


THE next morning Mr. Carnegie called to inquire after Helen’s health’ 
He found Constance in the drawing-room, and she came forward to mee 
him with a troubled face. 

“How is Helen this morning?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“ Oh, Mr. Carnegie, I am very unhappy about her ; she has not left her 
room, and she refuses to see any one.” 

* Perhaps she will see me,” he said, ringing the bell. He gave his 
message to the servant, and ina few moments she returned saying 
the “Signora” would see Mr. Carnegie if he would wait. He 
paced the room nervously, glancing from time to time out of the 
window, or exchanging a few words with Constance on ordinary sub- 
jects ; neither referred to Helen again. In a half-hour she entered, 
scarcely noticing Mr. Carnegie or Constance. She passed by them, walked 
straight to the window, and stood silently looking out. There was some- 
thing in her appearance that startled them both, and they exchanged un- 
easy glances as they looked at her. Dressed in black, her masses of 
golden hair tied carelessly back with a black velvet band, from the con- 
trast she seemed clear and colourless as carved alabaster ; around her eyes 
were heavy shadows, and her white, firmly closed lips told of the mental 
struggle going on within. Constance left the room, saying softly to Mr. 
— as she went, ‘I am sure she will listen to you; try to comfort 

r.” 

Helen still stood looking perseveringly out of the window. It was not 
a pleasant scene; the rain fell heavily, and Rome, on a rainy day, is most 
depressing. The sharp gusts of wind drove around the corners of the 
streets and the few pedestrians who were exposed to its force folded their 
cloaks about them, and bent their heads as they laboured along. Although 
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her wide-open eyes seemed to be taking in everything without, 
actually she saw nothing ; and if one had asked her if the day was dull 
or pleasant, she could not have told. Her mind was filled, absorbed, with 
that one terrible thought. A thousand times since she had uttered that 
falsehood, since she had perjured her soul, she had regretted it bitterly ; 
she had even wished her tongue had been palsied before she had said the 
fatal words that had taught him to despise her. She seemed to be uncon- 
scious of Mr. Carnegie’s presence, and he spoke twice to her before she 
turned sharply upon him with an angry ‘“‘ Why do you trouble me? Can- 
not you see I am occupied with my own thoughts ?” 

“T do not wish to annoy you, Helen; you said you would see me, and 
I hoped you might need me in your trouble,” he replied, almost humbly. 

“Tn my trouble! what trouble? Ah, I forgot; you played the spy 
last night, and listened to my conversation. It was an impertinent, 
cowardly act,” she continued, with anger ; ‘ but don’t think I meant what 
I said when I told him I did not love him; no, for at this moment I love 
him a thousand times better than before.” 

“Oh Helen, why do you misjudge me? You know me incapable of 
acting the spy. Fitzhaven told me you were there alone, and I stepped 
upon the balcony just at the moment when the Prince turned away.” He 
spoke sorrowfully and reproachfully ; but instead of soothing her excite- 
ment it seemed to increase it, for she went on in a hard, almost insolent 
tone, * I do not believe you. You presume upon the right our engage- 
ment gives you to follow me and listen to me; but I hope you understand 
me when I say the words I addressed to the Prince Conti were not true ; 
they were utterly false, as false as all my life has been, as false as the 
words I repeated to you when I said I would be your wife, and that I 
hoped in time to come to love you. When I said it I knew I was lying; 
I knew I could never love you, never. It was a farce, but it is now 
played to the end and finished, and the time has come when I must tell 
you so. I know you will despise me; I do not care what your opinion 
of me is; since he hates and scorns me, I wish all the world to do the 
same. I never loved you, I never could love you; and more, I never 
intended to be your wife ! ” 

**Qh Helen,” he interrupted, “ why did you say you would be my wife? 
It was unnecessary ; I would have been your friend always, and I had 
determined to trouble you no more with my entreaties.” 

‘* T feared myself, I feared I was not strong enough to keep the resolve 
Ihad made. I thought my engagement to you would be a restraint and 
a protection. But I never believed the sacrifice would be required of 
me,” she said, drawing near him, and fixing her eyes on him with a 
strange solemnity. ‘I did not think I should live to be your wife. J 
hoped to die before the year had expired, and then you never would have, 
discovered my deception. For along time I have suffered much here,” 
pressing her hand to her heart. ‘A year ago I consulted a physician 
and he told me I could not live long; he deceived me. I thought to have 
gone before, but I am still here. Now let me make a clean breast of it, 
and then we will part, you with deep scorn and contempt for me, and IL 
freed from a vow that has pressed heavily upon me ever since I made it. 
It is useless to wait, to hope ; I shall never be your wife, never. The 
thought of it turns my friendship, my liking for you into positive hate. 
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Oh, how expediency and deception have blighted my life! It has all 
been a falsehood from the beginning,” she cried in tones of sharp anguish, 
“TI hate the world, but I hate myself more. And if you do not leave 
me, I know I shall hate you also.” 

A flush of wounded prided passed over the face of Mr. Carnegie as he 
turned away from her, but he said nevertheless, very gently, ‘‘ Helen, it is not 
necessary to tell me this so cruelly. I have always told youI should be to 
you only what you wished. If you have no further need of my friendship, 
iny kindness, I will cease to afflict you with my presence.’’ He had reached 
the door, but he turned to look at her again, as he thought, for the last time. 
Perhaps something in his face, or the thought that she was losing for ever her 
best friend, caused a sudden revulsion of feeling. Springing forward, and 
throwing herself almost prone, and clasping his feet, she raised her eyes, wild 
with agony of entreaty, crying, “ Do not, do not leave me! I have no friend 
‘but you. O, have pity on me! I was mad! Forgive me, I was mad to 
speak such cruel words!” 

** My poor child he said, in a voice broken with emotion, as he raised her 
from her prostrate position, “ I implore you to be calm. Do not think of me, 
think only of yourself. It is unnessary jor me to tell you what I have repeated 
so many times. Iam your friend through everything. Do with me as ‘you 
will, I am always the same.” 

** But you understand I can never marry you,’ she moaned. 

“Yes, yess, I understand it. I donot ask it. I do not wish it if your 
feelings oppose it. We will say no more about it.” 

He led her to a sofa, gravely and kindly, as though there was no wound in 
his heart. 

‘* Rest here,” he said, “and calm yourself by thinking of the peace and 
‘repose that await us all after the agony of life.” 

He drew a chair near her, and, taking her trembling hands in his, he held 
them gently and firmly; neither spoke. She lay quiet with her closed. 
‘Gradually her convulsive moans died into silence, the lips ceased to quiver, 


> 


and she slept from exhaustion. Then, looking at her long and tenderly, his , 


eyes dim with tears, his breast heaving with suppressed sobs, he touched with 
-his lips one of the golden tresses, and quietly lett the room. 
It was glorious morning in March, and dozens of carriages were passing 
out of the Porta San Scbastino to meet near the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The 
_greater part of the of the occupants of the carriages were in their riding dresses, 
and near them cantered the grooms with their horses. Gentlemen in top-boots 
and red coats, talked gayly to fair girls with sparkling eyes, white gauntlets, 
and jewelled whips. Conspicuous among the horses waiting for their fair bur- 
dens was a super! black English hunter, that pranced and pawed, impatient 
under the restraining hand of the groom. Fitzhaven had sent to Scotland for 
this splendid erature as a gift for Florence ; but when he saw the sharp upright 
ears, small head, and wild eyes of the beast, he decided she was unsafe for a 
lady to ride. This morning, with a stubborn determination none could resist, 
Mrs. Tremaine insisted on mounting her. Mr. Carnegie implored, Fitzhaven 
advised, but she only replied, smiling,“ 1 am sure of myself. I promise you I 
can manage her.” She never looked more lovely, as she calmly sat on the 
prancing, pawing creature, scarcely controlled by the strong hand of the groom, 
surrounded by a dozen or more of her admirers, who lauded her in the most 
‘extravagant terms for her courage and spirit. Excitement had lent a flush to 
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her cheek, that had been paler than marble for many days; and only a close 
observer could have detected a restlessness in the glance of her bright eye, and 
a hard determined expression around her smiling mouth. 

The hounds were away with a whoop and a hailoo, and swift as lightning, 
freed from the restraining hand of the groom, the black hunter was off. The 
Prince Conti, riding by the side of the American heiress, flashed by Helen, 
and all noticed he did not salute her ; but she alone saw the look of cold scorn 
and contempt that shot from his eyes. 

Perhaps in all the world there is not more dangerous hunting-ground than 
the Roman campagna,—s vast undulating plain crossed with almost im- 
penetrable hedges, and intersected with deep ditches. Innumerable ruins of 
tombs, temples, and aqueducts, partially covered with mounds of earth, weeds, 
and tangled viner, render the surface deceptive and dangerous ; while unknown 
end abandoned excavations furnish openings and embankments down which the 
unsuspecting rider is often plunged headlong. 

There was plenty of game to be brought down. The hunters and hounds 
were soon scattered in different directions. Mr. Carnegie followed for some 
time the rapid pace of Helen until she entirely outstripped him and was lost in 
the distance. 

The Prince Conti, a prey to the most uncomfortable thoughts, soon left the 
company of the heiress, whom he had only joined to pique Mr. Tremaine, and, 
striking his spurs into his horse, dashed off, he knew not whither. He felt no 
interest in the hunt. He did not care whether he was in at the death, or 
whether an animal was brought down or not. So he rode over miles of coun- 
try, recklessly and rapidly, objectless and aimless. 

It was about noonday when he found himself entirely separated from the 
others. Not a trace of horse or rider, kound or fox. He listened, not the 
faintest whoop or halloo sounded on his ear. All was silent as the ruined 
tom near which ye stopped. He must have ridden very far, for the dome of 
St. Peters made but a faint blot on the blue sky, and the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella was miles and miles behind. 

Perhaps the tranquillity of the scene, the beauty of nature, the solitude and 
lonliness, touched the not entirely ignoble heart of the man, for his face grew 
soft and sad as he gazed into the distance, and tears, real tears, dimmed his 
eyes as he said, “‘ Why did she undeceive me? Why did she not leave me 
always to believe her the angel I thought her to be? There is nothing so 
cruel as to be rudely awakened from an illusion. She has caused me to doubt 
all humanity.” 

Suddenly on the rising ground before him appeared a rider coming swiftly 
and surely in his direction. Striking the spurs into his horse, he sprang for- 
ward saying, “ My God! it is a woman, and her horse is unmanageable. She 
has no control over him, and he is making straight for the excavation. Per- 
haps I can intercept har and avert a terrible calamity.” 

With his eyes fixed on the advancing rider, he dashed toward her. A 
moment after he grew livid as death, and a cry burst from his lips: ‘‘ Madre 
di Dio, it is she ; I save her or die with her.” 

Yes, itwas she, Helen Tremaine. A calm white face, back from which 
streamed rays of golen hair, eyes lit up with a sort of rapturous enthusiasim 
lips which smiled the divinest smile he had ever seen, small hands grasping 
tightly the bridle, a slight upright figure firmly seated, and a horse with 
eyes of fire and distended nostrils, shot by him straight and swift as an arrow 
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from a bow. He made one desperate effort to throw himself before the 
animal, to grasp the bridle, but it was ineffectual. He saw her pass straight 
on to certain destruction. But as she passed she smiled a loving tender smile. 
Although she was face to face with death, she had smiled on him again, 
and that was enough. With a terrible cry of grief he turned and flew 
after her. He remembered calling out to her in passionate tones, of warn- 
ing her of the danger ; of imploring her to save herself; and that even 
while spoke both horse and rider had disappeared down the embankment 
into the excavation below. 

When he reached her she was leaning against a broken column, her hand 
pressed to her heart, gasping as one in the last struggle. 

On her face were the unmistakeable signs of death, yet around her sweet 
lips still lingered the divine smile. 

“ O my darling!” he cried, kneeling beside her, and taking her head upon 
his breast, ‘tell me, where are you hurt ?” 

“T am not hurt” she gasped, “‘I am ill. Cannot you see I am ill.” 

Then, nestling closer to him, and laying her hand against his cheek with a 
carressing touch, she said, “You know now, darling,—do you not ?—that 
when I said I loved you no more it was an untruth. I loved you then as I 
always love you, as I love you now. I said those words for your sake, be- 
cause I thought if you despised me you would cease to suffer; but it broke 
my heart, Ortensio.” 

He could not reply because of his sobs. 

Her little soft hand strayed over his face, and she murmured, “I am 
happy, so happy! You will think of me sometimes, darling?” Turning 
her faee to his breast, with a sudden strength she clasped her hands around 
his neck. He held her thus close to his heart, and with mingled sobs and 
prayers implored her forgiveness. 

ow long she lay in that last embrace he never knew. When he lookod 
into her face the blue eyes were still open, the sweet lips still smiled, but the 
spirit had passed away for ever. 

Hours after, one of the huntsmen, who had ridden far from the others, 
peered curiously down this abandoned excavation, and saw there, on a green 
mound by broken column, the Prince Conti bending in a sort of stupor over 
the inanimate form, the dead face, of lovely Helen Tremaine. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


HELMSFORD HALL. 


Two years ago, I, the writer of this little history, woven of so many threads, 
returced to England after an absence of some years: Among the letters 
awaiting my arrival was one from Lady Dinsmore, inviting me to Helmsford, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the marriage of her daughter to the Duke of 
Fitzhaven. This invitation I gladly accepted, as for a long time I had heard 
little of the characters that had interested me so much some years before. 
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It was near the close of a delightful June day that I arrived at the Helms- 
ford station. I had scarcely touched the platform when I was clasped in the 
-_ embrace of Guido, now the perfect type of a handsome English gen- 

an. 

“Come,” he sau, “ the servants will attend to your luggage, my mother 
and Constance are impatient to see you.” He led me to a handsome trap, 
I seated myself, the groom sprang up behind, and Guido, taking the reins, 
drove swiftly towards Helmsford. 

I was interested, as well as pleased, to notice the respect and evident affec- 
tion with which the tenantry greeted this young man, as we passed over 
the estate lying between the station and the Hall. Although he was not a 
Vandeleur, he seemed to have found a warm place in their hearts. 

Twenty years before, I had visited Helmsford with poor Richard Vandeleur, 
then fresh from College, with all a boy’s ardent hope for the future. I bad 
loved him well, and tears dimmed my eyes as I thought of him, with all those 
_ unfulfilled, lying in bis silent grave, and a stranger occupying his 

ce. 

As we drove up the avenue I felt a little saddened by these thoughts, but 
when I saw the charming group that awaited me on the terrace, old memories 
vanished, and I was prepared to enjoy the present. 

There was Lady Dinsmore looking scarcely a day older than she did eight 
years before, when she told me with tears of joy that she had discovered her 
son, and the singular history of the deception that had been practised upon 
her. By her side stood Constance, a little more matronly, but lovelier, if 
possible, than in her girlhood. Near them Fitzhaven and Florence, a merry, 
comely couple, and a little behind arranged, as Florence said, like the tableau 
of a play, stood Madame Landel, and by her side a pale mournful woman 
dressed in widow’s weeds, with the most glorious eyes I had ever seen, holding 
by the hand a lovely boy of three years. The woman was Mona, and the 
little boy was Guido’s son, whom they brought forward aad presented as 
Richard Vardeleur. Guido caught him up in his arms with the fondest look I 
have ever seen in a father’s face. “Is he not a fine boy? He is Vandeleur 
of Helmsford, and I think he will be a worthy representative of the family. 
All the people idelise him, they always call him Vandeleur. In fact, I think 
they forget he has any other name. 

After dinner, when we all sat on the terrace, Guido, Fitzhaven, and 
_ smoking our fine Havanas, the conversation naturally turned to the 
old days. 

‘«Tell me first,” I said,” what has hecome of Mr. Carnegie? ” 

“We invited him here for a month,” replied Lady Dinsmore, “but he did 
not accept. He has lived almost the life of a recluse at Carnegie Hall, ever 
since the death of dear Helen. Did you know that none of the physicians 
believed her death to be caused by her fall? There was no sign of an injury, 
either internal or external.” 

“Indeed,” I replied, “I am astonished. I thought she was killed almost 
instantly by being thrown from her horse. 

“‘No; the doctors have decided that she died of heart disease, from which 
she had suffered jor some time, ueknown to any of her friends. Of course, 
the fear and excitement of the moment caused the sudden and fatal result. 

We have all mourned deeply for her,” said Constance. ‘In spite of her 
waywardness, she was very sweet and noble, and I loved her as a sister.” 
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“You saw the monument Mr. Carnegie has erected to her memory at 
Carnegie Hall, did you not, Fitz ?” inquired Florence of her hnsband. 

“Yes, dear, and there is not a more beautiful thing in all Scotland. It was 
made in Italy at an immense cost,—they say, the half of his fortune. With 
the consent of her mother she was buried at Carnegie, and he spends his time, 
poor heart-broken man! watching over the remains of her he worrhipped. It 
is said he has a room no one ever enters filled with her portraits that he has 
painted from memory. He never leaves Carnegie Hall. All he loves is 
there. He seems to have a horror of Rome andall connected with it. Madame 
de Mare and Helen’s mother and sisters spend some part of every year with 
him. He is much attached to her family, and has dowered two of her sisters 


handsomely, and married them to young Scotch nobles. The first daughter ° 


of the eldest is called Helen, and she will be Lis heiress, without doubt. 

“ And the Prince Conti, he mourned deeply for her, did he not ?” 

‘Oh yes, indeed he did,” replied Lady Dinsmore. “For a long time after 
her death he remained iu a sort of stupor; his friends feared for his reason, 
However, he travelled two or three years, and when he returned home he was 
more cheerful, although he has never been quite the same. ‘Two years ago 
we spent the winter in Rome, and he was among the first to call upon us, He 
was dressed in deep mourning, which he says he shall always wear, and 
scarcely spoke on any other subject beside his sorrow for her loss. He told 
me that shortly after her death one of his family left him a small fortune, by 
which means he had regained two of his palaces and the most of his jewels; 
‘but he added, with the dreariest sigh I ever heard, ‘ It came too late to make 
me happy; I do not value it, she cannot share it with me.” I thought he 
would never marry, but some time ago I heard he was engaged to a wealthy 
Italian countess,—a stern, dark woman, some years older than himself, and an 

-exact Contrast to our Helen.” 

**T have something to tell you,” said Guido, laying his handon my shoulder, 
‘Last summer we had the honour of entertaining my dear old friend, the 
Cardinal. He came with his chaplain and servants, and stayed some time. 


He seemed delighted with everything, but I think he wasa little disappointed , 


because ] had not converted all the family to the Catholic xeligion. He con- 
soled himself, however, by thanking the Madonna that I had not turned Pro- 
testant through the powerful influence of these charming creatures. We tried 


to entertain him in the most sumptuous manner possible. It was a great » 


pleasure to me to be able to return even to some small extent his kindness of 


‘Other days.” 


“* But we were all nearly driven to insanity during his stay,” said Florence, 
laughing heartily at the recollection. ‘‘Our good country people, not being 
accustomed to the dress of a Roman dignitary, surrounded the carriage of the 
poor old Cardinal, and stared at him in such a way that we almost died of 
mortification, and one day he said mass in the little chapel Guido built on the 
estate for the Irish labourers, aad they all came from far and near, as though 
it were a great spectacle,” 

“TI think,” said Constance, “he regretted more than anything ‘that our 
‘baby was to be brought up a Protestant. Dear old gentleman, I am very 
fond of him, but I cannot change my opinion to please him. Although I am 
perfectly contented that Guido is a Catholic, because he has always been one, 
‘yet neither of us wishes our baby to be. Ile is the representative of an 
English Protestant family, and so must follow the religion of his forefathers.” 
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“We will go to-morrow and see the new school-house my precious mother 
has built for the poor, and all the other improvements she has made. They 
worship her as though she were an angel,” said Guido, looking fondly at Lady 
Dinsmore. 

“TI think my people love me,” she said, “but they love Guido and Con- 
stance equally well. And Mona and our baby are adored because they bear 
the name of Vandeleur. We live the most of our time here. I prefer Helmsford 
to Dinsmore Castle, Constance is at home in sight ‘of the rectory, and Guido 
is alvays happy where we are. Yet we spend most of our winters in Rome, 
as we cannot be entirely separated from Sister Agatha, and Mona wishes to be 
with her mother some of the time, but she will not be parted from our boy 
fora day. She fancies he resembles her dead husband. So we arrange it to 
please all; we spend four months in Rome, two at Dinsmore Castle, and the 
other six here. We are sucha happy, contented family now, I can scarcely 
realise we have all passed through so many vicissitudes and sorrows.” 

“What was it I heard the other day in London of a talented singer who 
gave a concert in Covent Garden to raise funds for a foundling hospital ?”— 
and I glance at Guido asI spoke. ‘‘ Also a new opera that has met with such 
asuccess? All the world is going crazy over it, and the composer, they say, 
enjoys a higher reputation than any celebrity of the day.” 

“If there is any merit in anything I do, give Constance the credit,” said 
Guido, with his old sweet smile, as he encircled his wife with his arm, and 
drew her very near to him, while he pressed his mother’s hand tenderly to 
his lips. ‘ I owe all my success, all my happiness, to these two angels.” 

The little Richard was brought around for his good-night kiss, and was sent 
away in the arms of the nurse, followed by Mona. One by one we fell into 
silencc and happy musing, while we watched the round white moon rising be- 
hind the row of tall lindens, touching with silver the spire of the old 
church, and flooding with soft light the park, garden, and terraces of Helms- 
ford. 

Travellers who have visited Rome, do you remember in a small cabinet of 
an old palace on the Via—— a picture covered with a blue silk curtain, which 
the custodian sometimes draws aside at the request of a visitor, and reveals the 
smiling face of a lovely woman; the slight, elegant form rcbed in pale blue 
satin, pearls on her arms and bosom, waves of golden blonde hair, and limpid 
blue eyes ? 

“Ts she not lovely ?”’ inquires the custodian, ‘“‘ It is the portrait‘of a young 
English lady who was killed some years ago at the hunt.” 

Often as the last rays of sunset flood the little cabinet, a grave, handsome 
man, clad in black, enters, draws back the curtain reverently, and gazes with 
tear-dimmed eyes long and tenderly on the face of Helen Tremaine. 
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NORTHERN RUSSIA AND ST. PETERSBURG. 


B® OND the rising of the North Wind in the Thessalian mountains there 

was, to the early Greeks, a land of sunshine and gentle airs, whose 
fortunate inhabitants subsisted upon the fruits of the earth, and knew neither 
war, nor toil, nor pain. But, as the dwellers by the 7Zgean passed the rocky 
barriers and advanced in the country above, this happy land still fled before 
them; 2d to-day we know that the Scythia and Sarmatia of the ancient are 
throughout their whole extent exposed to chilling blasts, and peopled by races 
subject to the common lot of humanity, while the perfect clime, if it exists at 
all, eludes us in the open Polar Sea. Let us look at the realm as it is. 

Dividing European Russia into north and south at the line of Moscow, we 
have for the north a region stretching from the latitude of central Labrador to 
the icebergs of the Arctic seas, and whose great city, St. Petersburg, lies under 
the same paralled as the southern point of Greenland, and Mount St. Elias in 
Alaska. From the heats of a New York summer we fly to Quebec and the 
Saguenay, and the tempered air of the lower St. Lawrence. To feel a breeze 
fresh from the Pole as that which blows over the Kremlin of Moscow, we must 
seek the lonely islands of Hudson’s Bay. 

Central Russia rises some five hundred feet above the sea, and north-west 
of Moscow the Valdai hills attain an elevation of nearly twelve hundred feet, 
and are the water-shed between the Baltic and the Euxine. Thence the land 
slopes away, on the south to the boundless steppes, and on the north, through 
forests of birch and pine, to the barren plains that lose themselves in the polar 

ocean. 

Over most of this vast tract intense cold reigns for the greater part of the 
year, and the farther east you go the lower is the temperature. At St 
Petersburg there are only two months, June and July, in which it never snows 
The Neva, the lakes, the canals, and the Gulf of Cronstadt are frozen by the 
middle of November, and remain firm roads of ice until the sun and wind of 
April open their channels again to the Baltic. It is an ancient custom to 
announce the breaking-up of the ice at St. Petersburg by a discharge of cannon 
from the Fortress, and to mark suniise and sunset by the firing of a gun every 
day while the river runs free. 

Spring comes on with marvellous rapidity. The soil responds instantly to the 
warm rays. The birch-trees expand their buds into. delicate leaves, The 
black firs tip their boughs with green. Grains and grasses shoot up, and, with 
the few hardy wild fruits, come quickly to maturity. The inhabitants bask in 
the sun, and are loth to sleep through the long twilight that divides the days. 
By mid-August vapours gather in the sky; the trees begin to shed their thin 
foliage ; chill rains descend, and summer is over. 
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Little grain is raised above St. Petersburg, and that little, so damp is the 
climate, must be kiln-dried for preservation. In some localities barley is sown 
as far north as Mesen; but it is only three or four times in a century that the 
season is warm enough and long enough to bring it to perfection, and it is 
usually cut as fodder for the cattle. All these latitudes depend mainly for 
their cereals upon the richer harvests of the south; but their rivers are stocked 
with fish, myriads of wild-fowl find a home in the woods and by the lakes, 
mushrooms abound, and the swamps are filled with cranberries and whortle- 
berries that ripen despite the frosty air. The wealth of this region, from the 
Gulf of Bothnia to the Oural, is in its forests and fisheries. The people are 
wood-cutters, hunters, fishers, workers in metals, charcoal- burners, preparers of 
tar and pitch and potash, makers of mats and of various utensils from the bark 
of the linden, and of course linen and cordage from the flax and hemp of their 
low-lying fields. In summer the men go in companies to the Volga and its 
tributary streams, where they find employment as boatmen and labourers, and 
in autumn they explore distant tracts for game and furs. Fortunate is he who 
in winter discovers a bear, especially if it be where the nobility, and perhaps 
the Czar himself, will join in the hunt. Along the Dwina, and among the 
the lakes and hills of southern Finland, excellent pastures are found, and the 
rearing of cattle is an important branch of industry. In the reign of 
Catharine II. a fine breed of Dutch cattle was brought tov Kholmogory, and from 
thence distributed over the Dwina meadows, where they still thrive and com- 
mand the highest price in the St. Petersburg markets. As you go south from 
the Capital the country becomes more productive, and its fields are valuable as 
well as its furests. Agriculture receives greater attention, and the crop; of rye 
oats, barley, flax and hemp amply repay the industrious cultivator. 

At the mouth of the Dwina is Archangel, the oldest seaport in Russia, and 
the only one of importance in Russia Proper, all the rest having been, in modern 
times, gained from her neighbours through conquest,—Archangel, whence the tim- 
ber and furs and fish, the oats and tallow and tar of this rugged zone find their way 
to the outside world. It was the English who, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, sailing past the North Cape for a passage to China, found the Dwina 
mouth and dropped down the cold broad river, where was then but a monas- 
tery dedicated to the Archangel Michael. A little later, the town, taking its 
name from the cloister, was founded as a place for traffic in deals aud skins, and 
for more than two hundred years it was the single seaport of the empire. Several 
hundred ships, most of them British, visit it during the two months when the 
White Sea is open. Canals unite the Volga with the Dwina and the Neva, so 
that the merchandise of the Caucasus and Persia can reach St. Petersburg and 
this Arctic port almost without change of boats. Its great stone bazaar is 
crowded with the products of the country; and the long summer days, with 
scarcely a night between, are full of life and activity. Much of the Siberian 
trade comes to its market; and so few and simple are the wants of the people 
it represents, that its exports always largely exceed its imports, and the strand 
which skirts the river below the town is composed of the pebbles and gravel the 
English ships bring out as ballast. But with September, winter begins. The 
snow falls fast on the log-paved streets, and the green domes and gilded spires, 
The ice closes the harbour, and woe to the pilgrim boat bound for the Convent 
of Solovetsk, in the Holy Isles, or to the Bremen or Liverpool brig, laden with 
flax and grain, that has lingered in the stream! Storms rage along the coast, 
and for almost another year the thirty thousand inhabitants of the Dwina mart 
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are dead to the lands beyond the sea; given up to St. Michael, who shines 
upon the city arms,—an angel, robed in azure, flying on a golden field ; in his 
hand a flaming sword, and beneath his feet a prostrate fiend. 

The original inhabitants of this territory were Finnish tribes, part of that 
race which finds its higher development in the Magyars of Hungary, and sinks 
almost to the brutes among the Ostiaks and Samoiedes of the Polar deserts, 
Those of the Grand Duchy of Finland have lost many of their distinctive 
characteristics by intermarriage with Swedes and Russians; yet the square 
forms, flat faces, and sallow complexions of the peasants in and around St, 
Petersburg show that Finnish blood still runs streng in their veins. Indeed, 
wherever in Russia Proper you find high cheekbones, depressed noses, and low 
awkward figures, you may be quite sure of Finnish or Kalmuck ancestors. The 
tribes on the borders of the empire cling to their pagan superstitions, but the 
larger part of the people are embraced in the Lutheran and Greek communions. 
One of the noblest buildings of the realm is the massive Catherdral of Abo, 
begun when Yummala, the deity of the Finns, was discarded, like Odin and 
Perun, for the God of the Christians. How well I remember its towers dark and 
grim against the sky—type of the strength and endurance of the North ; while 
the wind, chill even July, crept up from the bay and ruffled the harebells 
that unfolded their pale blue petals in the grass beneath its shadow! Finland 
is a better country for agriculture than the opposite coast of Scandinavia, and 
its inhabitants are industrious and thrifty. It has its own laws, which are 
similar to those of Sweden. Only Finns have offices of trust in its government, 
and its soldiers and sailors serve apart from those of Russia, and are held in 
high esteem. In recent years its language and literature have received careful 
attention from native scholars. Early in this century Professor Porthan of Abo, 
whose bronze statue adorns that ancient city, called attention to the richness 
of his native tongue; and, by late Imperial decree, after 1883, Finnish 
instead of Swedish is to be the official language of the Duchy. With great 
labour Lonnrot and Castren have collected its poems and traditions, and 
Topelius has embodied the life of its people in vivid story. 

Ah, these subtle differences of race! The true Russian is taller, slenderer, 
fairer. His features are more harmonicus, and his movements have a grace 
and agility to which the heavy-limbed Finn is a stranger. In the attitudes 
and bearing of the lowest peasants there is often an ease and dignity such as 
invests the Arab in his desert tent, or the Syrian threading his narrow streets 
with a serene poise, the gift, not of breeding, but of bizth; while their eyes 
and their songs—speech of the soul—betray a melancholy that touches the 


heart and kindles the imagination. This sadness is doubtless owing to the ° 


infelicities of their life for generations, and to the dreary monotony of a country 
where the earth wakes but for a moment to the caresses of summer, and then 
falls back into winter death, wrapped in a shroud of snow over which chill 
winds chant perpetual requiem. 

The inhabitants of the Baltic Provinces of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
are of Finnish race, with the Lithuanians, a Slavonic people, in the south. For- 
cibly converted to Christianity in the tweifth and thirteenth centuries by Ger- 
man conquerors and immigrants, they are at present largely Lutheran ; their 
civilisation is German, and Germans are everywhere in places of power and 
influence. The common people here were formerly very degraded, sharing 
their huts with their cattle, and having now a season of drunken plenty, and 
now @ famine. But with personal freedom, the right to possess land, and 
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means of education, they are rapidly rising and adopting the modes of thought 
and life of their German teachers. The production of grain and ffax, and the 
breeding of cattle are their principal industries, and they number altogether 
some two millions. 

Courland, the farthest south and the most fertile of the three Provinces, 
consists of broad plains watered by many small rivers—plains where the pine 
forests have given place to fruitful orchards and fields of wheat and rye and 
barley, with windmills crowning the ridges, and where well-built cottages and 
handsome manor houses, churches, and parsonages show that rich and poor live 
prosperously together. ‘‘Gottes Landchen”—Little Land of God—is the 
Courlander’s name for his country. Mittau, its capital, is a small ancient city 
on the Aa, where the nobles spend their winters, and where Jews swarm and 
direct the trade, as they do in nearly every other town of the Provinces. 

Livonia and Esthonia have a poorer soil and longer reaches of pines and firs, 
with countless cold, gloomy lakes, and vast tracts of marshy land, strewn, as 
in Finland, with granite boulders. In some regions, where Germans are nume- 
rous and the common people proprietors of the lands they till, substantial stone 
farm buildings, and broad, cultivated fields tell of good living and independence ; 
but their cottages have commonly but a thatched roof, and often destitute of a 
chimney, while even in the wealthy northern districts of their rich flax lands 
there is little comfort or cleanliness in the peasant homes. Livonia is by far 
the most important of the three, because it possesses the second commercial city 
in Russia, the proud flourishing Riga, at the mouth of the Duna, with its poli- 
tical and social influence, and its great trade in flax and linseed and timber and 
grain ; and the University of Dorpat, founded and fostered by Alexander I., the 
centre of intellectual life for all this region. This noble institution owes its 
earliest establishment to Gustavus Adolphus when the province pertained to 
Sweden, but in the contest with Russia under Peter I. it was broken up, and 
for over a hundred years there was no great school in the Baltic lands, and the 
young men who sought more thorough education were forced to go to Germany 
to obtain it. Now it has seventy professors, with many hundred students ; 
libraries, museums, the rarest botanical garden in Europe, besides an observa- 
tory richly furnished and made famous by the labours of the astronomer Struve ; 
and whoever in these previnces aspires in »sy way to place or fame must study 
at Dorpat. The old aristocratic town of Kevel, capital of Esthonia, lying as iz 
does between Riga and St. Petersburg, is of little importance in modern days ; 
but it is full of antique interest, and being but a day’s journey from St. Petersy 
burg by steamer, it is a favourite bathing place with the Russians during the 
heats of summer. With its seven picturesque gates, its castle-crowned hils- 
where the houses of the nobility are still like fortresses, where peculiar law, 
prevail, and no merchant is allowed to live, and with its outer town of trades- 
men and artisans under municipal rule, it perhaps retains more of the Middle 
Ages than any other European city. There is constant effort on the part of the 
Government to assimilate these Provinces to the rest of the Empire, by making 
them Russian rather than German in character. Below them lies Poland, whose 
very name is a sigh, and whose Russian cities, Warsaw, Wilna, and the rest, 
have been the theatres of the most tragic events of the century gone. 

““Black people” and “‘ black rooms” are the common names for the Russian 

. peasants and their habitations, These houses are built of log or rough boards, 
the cracks stuffed with moss, and the poorest have neither chimney nor win- 
dow, except small apertures closed with shutters or oiled paper, through which 
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a little of the smoke escapes, while the larger part settles in soot and grime 
upon walls und inmates, thus justifying the appellation. Often the house has 
but one room, with a fourth of the space occupied by the brick stove or oven, 
the top of which, with its broad adjacent shelf, is the bed of the family during 
the cold season—the clothes rarely put off, and a piece of felt thir only mat- 
tress and covering—while in summer they sleep upon the bench that, divan- 
like, encircles the apartment, or upon the ground beneath the sky. Sometimes 
the poultry are kept in the house during the winter, so as to be sure of eggs for 
Easter ; and in the warmth and dirt of the place vermin breed and abound. 
Almost every family hasits bath, a small detached room, with its oven and tubs 
for water ; for bathing is their domestic luxury, and necessary to their religion, 
since without this purification by steam and scourge they are not admitted to 
Holy Communion. Indeed, for all Russians the vapour-bath never loses its 
charm, and they carry it with them wherever they go. Freshfield, the recent 
English traveller in the Caucasus, speaks of the delight with which the Cossacks 
at a lonely post-station, where wood was scarce and expensive, took possession 
of the bath-house after it had been heated and used by his party. In proof of 
its salutary effects the Russians point to the Finns, and say that their supe- 
riority to the Lapps in size and comeliness is owing to their having learned to 
employ the vapour-bath. 

The better class of houses have two rooms, with a passage between them, 
entered by steps from the rear, and the foundation raised so as to give place 
for a cellar beneath ; while chimney and small glass windows give comparative 
comfort and cheer. Often the ground is elevated or lowered by the severe 
frosts, so that the house stands unevenly, and is strained and old before its 
time. High in the quietest corner of the room hangs always a picture of the 
Virgin or some favorite saint. The easier the condition of the proprietor the 
more numerous are these sacred images, encased in frames of gilt, or beaten 
silver, with lamps burning before them, at least during the seasons of fast. 
Thus every hut becomes a chapel, and the yearning. the passion, the poetry of 
the people find expression through the religious sentiment. For in the ordinary 


hamlets and villages, books, as yet, are rarely seen, not one in a hundred of i 


the peasants being abble to read or write; and the whisky-shop is the only 
place of entertainment. The gardens are but enclosures for cabbages and 
onions. Most of the houses have neither flowers in the poor windows, nor 
shrubs not trees by the doors. They would stand with their gable-ends to 
the road,—the road that wanders out to the bare plain, or loses itself in the 
solitudes of the forest ; and the ehurch, with its roof and dome of green, its 
gilded cross and echoing bell, is to the inmrtes the brightest object beyond 
their threshold, as the holy picture is the most attractive thing within. 

This spirit of reverence and devotion, blind and slavish though it be, informs 
all the peasant’s life. “Before the figures of the saints he says his prayers at 
night with crossings and prostrations, and he renews them with equal fervour; 
when he rises in the morning. ‘God save thee! ” are the words with which 
he greets an acquaintance ; and whenever anything the least unusual happens, 
or he passes a consecrated place—a churchyard, a wayside shrine, a convent 
tower—he crosses himself and sighs: ‘* Gospodi pomilui !”"—Lord have mercy! 
Conflagration or death from a lightning-stroke is always spoken of as “ by the 
grace of God:” and in all things there is that veneration for His decrees and 
submission to His will which characterizes the Oriental mind. The picture of 
of his guardian saint accompanies the Russian in all his journeys, and for every 
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undertaking in life—the moving into a new house, the launching of a boat upon 
the river, the breaking up of fallow ground—he desires the blessing of the 
priest. Beggars ask alms “in the name of Christ,” or, ‘‘in the name of yonr 
parents ” (for respect for age is a cardinal virtue here); and the poorest man 
wouid think himself unworthy to be called Christian if he refused to drop his 
mite into the waiting palm. No language is fuller of stinging epithets, or 
broader in its power of abuse than the Russ ; yet oaths and curses are seldom 
heard. Ye Bog—By God, is the most common affirmation, and this is used 
in a religious rather than a profane sense. All the ecclesiastical fasts and 
ordinances are strictly observed ; and at Easter, as in the ancient Church, 
friends meet each other with kisses and presents of coloured eggs, saying, 
“ Christos voskrest !”—Christ is risen ! 

The life of the peasants is one of toil, but rarely one of anxiety, and few 
grow old through fret about the future, They have a facile mechanical genius, 
and with their hatchets they build their cabins, make the stools and tables 
which furnish them, and construct cart or sledge or raft, as their needs may 
require. The covered jugs, and the bowls and spoons out of which they drink 
their quass and cat their soup, are fashioned by themselves from birch or linden 
wood, and of the bark of the latter, in some districts, they plait their shoes. 
Almost every village has the priacipal trades represented among its inhabitants, 
and communities can be found living remote from any town where everything 
they require is of their own propuction. This general ingenuity and adroitness, 
and their easy ways, make them satisfied with poorer work than their Euro- 
pean neighbours; but many English and Germans are now scattered through 
the country as directors of “‘ Works,” and the skill they bring to arts and 
mechanics, and the competition which freer intercourse with the West induces, 
are causing vast improvement in their manufactures. Soon, however, Russians 
will fill these places, for the ambition of the people is roused, and under its 
stimulus they will rapidly master any trade or professiun. 

The common dress of the men is a shirt of coloured linen or calico, which 
oftenest falls tunic-like over the loose trousers that are tied below the knees a 
while the coat, double-breasted and with the skirt gathered at the hips, or the 
long, easy-fitting caftana—a Tartar name for a Tartar garment—reaches nearly 
to the ankles, and is confined at the waist by a sash or a belt of leather. Leg- 
wrappings of cloth and bark slippers are used by the poorest, but stockings and 
loose half-boots of leather are becoming general. Full beards are worn, and 
the hair is often divided in the middle rather than at the side, and the head 
covered by a low-crowned hat or a cap bound with fur. The common garment 
for both sexes in winter is a wrap of sheepskin with the wool inside, and the 
seams decorated with a kind of feather-stitch in bright colours—handsome when 
new, but so greasy and of such vile odour when old, that you hope never to 
encounter the wearer except in the open air. 

The ancient and still popular dress of the women, is a chemise of coarse 
white linen, open at the neck, with loose short sleeves. Over this the sarafan, 
a sleeveless gown gathered into a band above the bosom, with straps across the 
shoulders, and confined at the waist by a sash or a long ruffled apron. The 
materials of the dress are handsome or mean according to the circumstances of 
the wearer, and the necklace and ear-rings which complete it are of gold, or 
coral, or coloured glass beads, as husband or father can afford to buy. The 
kokoshnik, a high, turban-like cap, is their ancient’ head-dress, and its form 
Varies in the different provinces. It is little seen now except upon graid vc- 
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casions at Court, when, set with jewels, it forms a stately crown, and recalls 
the early Czaritsas and their attendant dames—wives of the great boyars who 
upheld the throne. 

The usual head-covering of the women in these days is a handkerchief tied 
under the chin, and the gayer its hues the better it pleases the wearer. A 
late English writer speaks of seeing a peasant woman at Nijni Novgorod bar- 
gaining for one like a rainbow for variety, and complaining because it was not 
bright enough. 

“* Madame,” said the dealer, “there are no colours invented but those 
which are in that handkerchief.” 

The young girls wear their hair in a braid down the back and tied at the 
end with ribbons. At marriage it is customary to cut up these ribbons, 
called “‘ maiden beauty,” and distribute the pieces among the bride’s youth- 
ful friends as souvenirs of her girlhood, while her divided hair is coiled 
about her head, often to the singing of an old song whose burden runs :— 

“ Ah, my braid! my braid of maiden hair! 
Now into two it will be parted!” 

Of course all this applies mainly to the peasantry, the upper classes in 
dress and manner of living conforming to western Europe. Nowhere on the 
Continent is there more lavish luxury than among the nobility and the princely 
merchants of Russia. Every clime and country contributes to their delight. 
The richest robes, the costliest wines, the finest equipages, genial warmth and 
tropic bloom in their mansions, make a fairy world in the midst ot frost and 
desolation. 

Within doors the peasant women are quite as busy as the men without ; 
indeed, they often share in the work of the fields. They pull and dress the 
flax. They spin and weave and bleach the linen. They bake and brew, 
and put up preserves and cordials of the wild fruit or of the raspberries and 
black currants that, with a little care, will growin almost every garden. They 
make coarse woolen cloth, and felt for rugs and winter boots and mittens. 
They knit stockings. They fashion the sheepskin shoubas. They hem-stitch 
the ends of towels and table-cloths, and work them with flax-thread in various 
patterns, and finish them with knotted fringe, or with lace of their own mapu- 
facture—patient drudges—often the real saints of the calendar—but whose 
recognition and reward are not of this world. Occasionally one is seen with 
an exquisitely fair and lovely face, but asa rule they have far less beauty than 
the men, and the poor, rough attire when abroad—shapeless boots, scanty 
skirts. jackets of sheepskin or wadded cloth and hood-like handkerchiefs— 
would obscure the ckarms of Venus herself. 

The most common articles of fyod are rye bread, fish or cabbage soup, 
salted cucumbers, caviare made from the roes of the sturgeon; with onions or 
garlic flavouring almost every dish. Meat is more rarely eaten, and even if 
they conld obtain it the Church fasts prohibit it for over a third of the year. 
So rigidly are these fasts kept, that among the orthodox neither lard nor butter 
nor milk nor eggs are used, and many even avoid sugar because it is clarified 
with blood, and take honey in its stead; while for olive oil, too expensive to 
be commonly employed, hemp-seed oil is substituted, which when fresh is 
sweet and palatable. The favourite beverages are tea (decoctions of various 
herbs and pepper-water sweetened with honey are used when Chinese tea 
cunnot be procured); Yuass, a fermented liquor made by pouring boiling 
water on to black bread, or rye or barley meal ; and vodky, the whisky of the 
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country. Drunkennessis their especial vice ; but intoxication never makes them 
quarrelsome—they sing, they embrace each other, they sit in a stupid maze,. 
but they do not fight or rave—and it is so common, even among the priests, 
that little disgrace attaches to it. 

Marriages were formerly contracted very early in life, and the young people 
disposed of as suited parents and guardians. Up to the time of Peter the 
Great, women were kept in almost Easter seclusion, Seeing in his foreign 
tour the advantages of society, this monarch, to the scandal of the old 
Russians, introduced social parties and reception’ after the fashion of the West. 
Thus the old order of things was broken up, never to be restored; but some- 
thing of the past still lingers, and many marriages are yet arranged by outside 
persons, with simple assent from the parties themselves. As Abraham said 
his servant, “Go, and take a wife for my son Isaac,” so these Russian 
petriarchs say to some wiseewomen who makes a trade of matrimony, “ Go 
and find a wife with a good dowry for my son,” or, ‘‘ Seek me out a suitable 
husband for my daughter.” To remedy, however, the evils resulting from too 
early marriages, the law now provides that the bride must be sixteen and the 
bridegroom eighteen years of age. This law is supplemented by the apparently 
useless regulation that no man beyond eighty, or woman beyond sixty, can 
marry. Second and third marriages must pay the penalty of two and five 
years’ absence from Holy Communion, and no orthcdox Russian can contract 
afourth. Nor can marriage take place during the Church fasts, nor at any 
time unless the parties have duly confessed and communicated during the 
previous year. The marriage of cousins is forbidden, and great care is taken 
as to registers and certificates, so that bigamy is almost impossible. A secret 
marriage is invalid; and up to the age of twenty-one, the time of legal 
majority, neither son nor daughter can marry without the parents’ consent. 

The dowry of a Russian girl is a mest important thing. The poorer 
people begin in the very infancy of their daughters to hoard it up for the 
wedding-day, and the attractions of the maiden are not seldom measured by 
er store of spoons and linen. Each cottage has its brass-bound chest, 
eceptacle of the family goods; and here is laid away every piece of home- 
pun cloth, and every purchase at fair or market that can be spared for the 
daughter’s portion. Great importance is attached to the ornamented towels, 
and it was an old custom for the newly-made bride to present one to the lord 
of the manor, who in return gave her a handkerchief enclosing a small sum of 
money. Unmarried women are the exceptions here ; and those who through 
extreme plainness, or deformity, or illness, are precluded from marriage, are 
known as ‘Christ brides;” and if they are poor and able to work, they are often 
trained to be readers of prayers for the dead, during the interval between the 
death and the funeral—a sad life, cut off from ties of personal affection, and 
always in the house of mourning. 

Betrothal—the exchange of rings, and the blessing and prayers of a priest 
in the presence of friends—usually precedes marriage, and is equally binding. 

The same religious ceremonies attend the wedding of the peasant as of the 
Czar ; nay, if many couples present themselves in church at one time, they are 
not wedded, as is often the case in England, by a single reading of the service ; 
but separately they must prostrate themselves before the altar-screen; and 
hold the lighted candles; and inhale the odour of the incense ; and listen to 
chant and prayer and litany ; and exchange the rings of betrothal ; and be 
crowned with the silver crowns—pressing the medallion of Christ to their lips ; 


-, 
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and taste three times the cup of wine and water in memory of the miracle of 
Cana; and, walking slowly, make thrice the circle of the church, as token of 
the eternity of their union; and thrice kiss each other and receive the 
benediction. The wedding feasts are ‘often riotous, and not unfrequently the 
bride’s whole dowry is spent in eating and drinking during the week which 
follows. A wretched practice, and yet, poor woman! it is not strange that 
she is willing to make the most of the occasion, for thenceforth her life is one 
ofsober toil. Among the better classes, also, gaiety rules the hour. Balls and 
parties are given, and friends vie with each other in elegance and display. 
‘The young bride returns her calls ina light bonnet trimmed with feathers 
(not worn by the unmarried), and at home decorates her hair with some dainty 
lace or muslin which represents the matron’s cap ; but, should she die childless, 
her parents can reclaim her dowry. 

Birth and death, as well as marriage, the Greek Church invests with symbols 
and solemnities. When an infant is a day old, a priest is summoned to 
give it a name aud read prayers for the recovery of the mother, The calendar 
is searched, and the name of some saint chosen whose festival falls within the 
week of the child’s nativity ; at least the proper and pious mode of procedure. 
The one selected becomes thenceforth the patron saint, the angel of the boy or 
girl ; and the festival day is his or her name’s day, a day for pleasure and gifts 
and congratulations. Thus the present Emperor bears the name of St. Alex- 
ander Nevski, and his name’s day is by our calendar, which is twelve days in 
advance of the Russian, the 11th of September—a day for illuminations and 
rejoicings throughout the Empire. These days are begun by devout attendance 
on mass; then an entertainment is provided for friends who, to show their 
interest, drop in without special invitation, and the evening is concluded with 
mirth and dancing. In a Russian’s eyes his angel is most precious and potent ; 
a sacred intelligence watching over all his life, and waiting to receive him when 
it is ended. Sometimes two or three in one family bear the same name, and 
then the day is doubly celebrated. 

Excepting in a few great families, where it has been settled by special sta- 


tute, the law of primogeniture does not prevail in Russia, but all the sons take ~ 


the rank of the father and share his estate. 

There is no such word as baby in Russia ; but the language is rich in dimi- 
nutives, and by one of these the little one is thenceforth called. Boris becomes 
Borinka ; Roman, Romanoushka; Alexis, Aleshinka; Olga, Olinka; Agra- 
fena, Grousha ; and so on with numberless variations. The baby’s cradle is 
the liulka, a small soft couch suspended by leather straps from the ceiling, and 
curtained about, with print in the hut, with silk in the hall, a warm nest which, 
at the least touch, rocks up and down. Until they are six or eight months old 
most infants are swathed, ior sleep, in long bands of linen. The old nurse who 
guards babe and mother lavishes on the child the tend :est expressions ; calls 
it her “ Christ’s child,’ her “General,” and will let no one interfere with its 
slumbers. 

As soon as may be, the christening tgkes place. Among the upper classes it 
is usually performed at home, the font being brought from the church for the 
purpose ; but to the church itself the peasants go, and sometimes, on sunn 
Sabbath mornings when there is a market in the towa, the nave is filled wi 
children and their nurses and god-parents—for father and mother neither wit 
ness baptism nor marriage of: their own offspring; a strange custom, dating 
back to ancient times, and which had, in the beginning, some significance. It 
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is a complicated service. There are prayers and questions and responses, the 
repeating of the Nicene Creed, Bible readings, litanies and amens. The child 
is brought quite naked, but in soft wrappings, and at the proper moment is taken 
by the priest and completely immersed three separate times in the warm water 
of the font, for the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. Then it is arrayed 
in a white garment which the godmother has prepared; and about its neck, at- 
tached to a silken cord or ribbon, is hung the cross given by the godfather, and 
of gold, or silver, or brass, as his means may allow; the cross which thenceforth 
it must always wear. After a half-hour of ceremonies the tired child is carried 
by the godfather to its waiting mother, glad to be swathed and put to sleep in 
its liulka. If it slumbers long and peacefully, she predicts for it a prosperous 
life. At forty days old she takes it with her to her “churching,” for its first 
Communion, The drop of wine is administered ; the little mouth wiped by the 
Deacon with a silken napkin; and then the priest presses its face to the pictures 
of the altar.screen and exclaims ; ‘* The servant of God, Constantine (or what- 
ever the name may be), is admitted into the Church of Christ.” Carrying the 
infant behind the screen, he repeats the same in solemn tones, and thenceforth it 
is an orthodox Russian. 

If such preparation as this is needful for an exchange of worlds, it behooves 
Russian parents to have no delay, since statistics show that two-thirds of the 
Peasant children die before they are a year old. Their rough life, now in the 
hot close rooms, now exposed to the freezing air, destroys the feeble ones, while 
it hardens the strong and leaves them to grow up into robust men and women. 
When quite young they are unrestricted, and lead a petted, care-free life ; but 
they are seldom rude or quarrelsome. 

There is much superstition among the peasantry, and charms and spells 
are often resorted to for the cure of ague and other ills from which they 
suffer. An Easter-egg which has lain for three years on the shelf 
beneath the pictures of the saints; cinders that have been in the censer 
during three liturgies for the repose of a soul; a wax taper which has 
burned at certain matins and vespers, are favourite charms; and, worn 
about the neck in a case attached tothe cord that holds the cross, they 
are supposed to have healing power. In the country most of the diseases 
of women and children are treated by women. In every town there is a 
“lady’s nurse ” educated at St. Petersburg or Moscow, and provided by 
Government. The poor have their own baboushkas, wise-women who 
suffice for their ordinary needs, and who have great influence in the 
familes of their acquaintance. For the old nurse the housewife makes the 
cup of fragrant tea, and then, sitting by the deal table, pours into her 
listening ears the story of household troubles and anxieties, while the 
children gather round, waiting for the nuts and cakes or sun-flower seeds 
sure to be produced from the visitor’s capacious pockets. 

Severe illness is borne with a kind of Oriental resignation, and less re- 
signation, and less reliance is placed upon remedies and physicians than 
with us. If medicine is taken, it is with reverence, the signing of the 
cross, and muttered ‘God bless!” as it is swallowed. The person fatally 
ill is taken, if possible, tothe church to receive the last sacrament ; but if 
this cannot be done, it is administered at home. As death approaches, 
the pictures of the saints and lighted tapers are put behind the couch of 
the dying ; or, if it be in a peasant’s cabin, he is placed on the bench in 
the sacred corner; while a little child is held tenderly on a pillow before 
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the holy images, and blessed and signed with the cross till life is gone. 
Great care is taken that there be no pigeon’s feather in the pillow, for 
then the soul could not part quietly from the body, as the pigeon is ‘the 
bird of the Holy Ghost.” 

Many people prepare their own graveclothes long beforehand, and 
elderly women sometimes go to communion in their burial attire. When 
the shroud is put on, a picture of the Saviour or some saint is laid upon 
the breast ; the hands are crossed, holding a taper; the tall crucifix and 
candlesticks with candles are brought from the church to stand and burn 
about the coffin; and night and day until the funeral, an ordained reader, 
with an associate in wealthy houses—a peasant man or woman instructed 
for the purpose among the poor—keeps his station beside the body, inton- 
ing the Psalter and prayers; while friends throng in to look at the 
deceased and offer their condolence. Twice a day, while the body remains 
at home, the priest comes to sing a requiem. ‘The face of the dead is 
uncovered, and in sombre attire the listening mourners cross themselves 
and weep at the touching words with which it closes : 

‘* With the saints let the soul of Thy deceased servant, O Lord, rest in 
peace, and keep him in everlasting remembrance.” 

The relatives and friends in procession accompany the body to the 
church, and all whom they meet, strangers or acquaintances, uncover the 
head and cross themselves, and wish repose to his soul. Arrived at the 
church, the coffin is deposited before the altar screen, while the mourners 
stand about it with lighted tapers in their hands; and with odour of 
incense and fervent ejaculations the burial service proceeds. When it is 
over the priest reads froma paper a prayer for absolution, printed in 
Slavonic, and then places it in the hands of the dead; while a band of 
satin or paper with golden cherubim and some sacred text upon it, is 
fastened around the brow. Then the last kiss is given, the coffin is closed 
and borne to the church-yard, and beside the grave the family wait—each 
throwing a handful of earth within—until the kindly sods are replaced 
upon the mound. 

_ Meantime at home the house is washed and set in order, and an abundant 
dinner prepared for the friends ; while in the kitchen or some out-house a table 
is spread tor the beggars who always crowd to a funeral, and who, on such 
occasions, are treated as guests and waited upon by the family. Their dinner 
is first served, and then the household, with relatives and priests and deacons, 
sit down to their own. Those who can afford it have mass and matins per- 
formed, and give alms to beggars for forty days. At the fortieth day the 
funeral services are almost repeated, and if a will was left it is then read. On 
the anniversary of the death, and on the name’s day of the deceased, requiems 
are performed for them; but not for little children, as they are deemed _in- 
nocent up to the age of seven or eight years, when they go to confession. Dy- 
ing before that time, they are spoken of as ‘‘ the sinless babe, Vera ;”’ or, “ the 
guiltless babe, Dimitry.” 

There are two days in spring called ‘* Parents’ days,” which are especially 
devoted to the memory of the dead. Then the mourners repair to the church- 
yards to bewail their lost friends and to have requiems sung over the graves, 
and beggars hasten thither to receive the alms which are given for the benefit 
of the souls of the departed. The peasants carry eggs, cakes, curds, anything 
of which their relative was especially fond, and eat them by the grave for re- 
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membrance. Madame Romanoff mentions seeing on one of these days a group 
of peasants even sipping whisky upon the mound, and saying: ‘“‘ May the king- 
dom of heaven be his! he loved a drink, the deceased!” The most common 
monument is a wooden cross, with date and name cut upon it. Those of more 
elegance have the inscription in golden Slavonie letters upon a green ground. 

The love of music is universal, At work or at leisure the peasant sings;. 
and song and dance lighten the dreary monotony of his life, whether he hunt, 
or fish, or guide his boat along the slow-moving rivers, or till the colourless 
fields. Of other amusements there are few. Swings and seesaws, especially at 
Easter ; sledge-parties in winter, and the talk and gossip of the markets and. 
bazaars, make up the sum. Among the higher classes card-playing is universal. 
Politeness characterises the people in their intercourse with each other. “* Good 
father,” “good mother,” are terms of address to elderly people; and the latter, 
matushka, is used sometimes to the Empress. The superior calls the inferior 
“good brother,” and achild is spoken to as ‘my little soul,” ‘my pretty 
dove,” “my angel Fedia” (Feodor). How much we may expect when edu- 
cation and favouring circumstances come to the aid of these natural graces ! 

The Act of Emancipation was proc'aimed on the i9th of February, 1861,. 
and read upon the same day in all the churches of the Empire. The mass of 
the serfs had been too long in slavery, and were too ignorant to appreciate at 
once their new position; but in Saint Petersburg and Moscow there were 
thousands who, by paying yearly tribute to their masters, had gained the right 
to become merchants, mechanics, coachmen, servants, and some of them had. 
thus accumulated large fortunes. Yet, knowing that the pleasure of the master 
could at any moment call them back to servitude, they hailed with delight the 
breaking of their chains. With shouts of joy they greeted the Emperor as he 
went to the Kazan church to listen to the reading of the Emancipation ukase.. 
They sent him addresses overflowing with loyalty and gratitude. They 
gathered in the tea-houses and the whisky-shops to celebrate their triumph. 
They embraced each other, and “‘ companies paraded the streets singing, ‘ Vol- 
yushka! Volyushka! ’—Darling Freedom ! ” 

Eleven years have now passed, during which there hasbeen steady improve- 
ment in their condition, More than three-fourths of their number have 
availed themselves of the law by which they could obtain land in their 
own right or held it at a moderate lease, and every branch of industry 
has received large accessions from their number. The new laws re- 
garding land do not interfere with their communal rights ; they only fix the 
limits of the soil belonging to the former proprietor and to the commune. All 
local affairs are settled. as before, by Communal Assemblies held three times a 
year, and to which evccy five houses can elect a deputy. These Assemblies. 
have power of appeal to the Ozar and the Ministry. Measures for the better 
instruction of the people followed their emancipation. Large sums were appro- 
priated for the founding of village schools, the payment of teachers, the pur- 
chase of scientific instruments, and of books and paper for the poorer peasants. 
Of course many of them were stupidly inappreciative ; but great numbers em- 
braced their new opportunities with eagerness, glad to forget the time when, if 
one man in the village could write his name, he shook hands with his. 
neighbours in token of delegated power, and then signed their contracts. 
When another generation, born to manhood and properly trained and 
educated, shall come upon the scene, we shall begin to know of what this. 
Slavonic race is capable. 
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Of the old cities of Northern Russia—Pskof, Novgorod, Tver, and the rest 
—only two, Tver and Jaroslavl, have more than twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants ; but about wall and dome and tower cluster memories of Tartar 
invasions, and Polish sieges, and civil wars, and of miraculous interpositions 
for the safety of Holy Russia. These cities are built principally of wood, 
with cathedral and monasteries, and perhaps the moderate Government 
buildings, of stone. They manufacture leather, and linen, and paper, and 
cordage, and soap, and nails, and candles, and have annual fairs which are 
the resort of the surrounding country. Grandest among them, in ancient days, 
was Novgorod the Great, spread over an area of forty miles, and having a 
population of nearly half a million, ‘the mart town of all Muscovie, and in 
greatness beyond Moscow.” Here the first Sovereigns of the line of Rurik 
established themselves; here in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
money began to be coined in place of the skins and pieces of leather which 
had been the medium of traffic; and here, in 1862, was celebrated the 
thousandth anniversary of the Empire. The republicans among the people had 
high hopes that on that day, in the cradle of Russian power, a Constitution 
might be giveu to the country. But this was not the policy of the Government. 
A military pageant, a ball, and a monument set up in honour of the occasion, 
were all that characterised it. Novgorod had grown rich through its extensive 
trade. The free city of the North, it elected its princes without regard to 
the Grand Dukes of Russia; but in the fifteenth century, after a terrible 
conflict, it was subdued by John the Great, and its treasures and many of its 
principal inhabitants were carried to Moscow. Even its Veche bell, which 
has so often summoned its people to deliberate upon.the affairs of the city, wassus- 
pended in his tower in the Kremlin. With its many domes and spires, Novgorod 
still looks imposing as you approach it from a distance ; but, entering, you see 
wide, desolate streets, and empty courts and squares, across which the shadows 
of the church tower fall, and through whose silent spaces the winds blowing 
over the Volkhoff sing dirges for the glory departed. 

Pskof, the Hanse town, inferior only to Novgorod in trade and importance, has 
a similar story of subjugation by the Moscow Sovereigns, and is to-day a little 
provincial city with only the pride of the past to sustainit. Within its kremlin, 
the Cathedral of the Trinity stands upon the site of a church said to have been 
built by St. Olga two years after her conversion at Constantinople. Pleasant 
blending of the past with the present, before her cross, near the altar, hangs a 
lamp presented by the Grand Duke Constantine, which burns night and day 
for the namesake of the saint—his daughter, the Grand Duchess Olga, now 

Queen of Greece. Tver, at the head of navigation on the Volga, and upon the 
Petersburg and Moscow Railway, accepts the life of to-day, and leaving its 
ancient pretensions to slumber with its long line of princes in the cathedral 
vaults, betakes itself to the shipping of grain and tallow, and the forging of iron. 
Near Kostroma was the home of Royal Romanoffs, and here lived Susanin, 
the peasant who gave his life to save Michael, the first of the dynasty, from a 
band of Polish ruffians who had come to murder him. “ Do you think I would 
sell my Czar ?” said he when they offered him gold to guide them to the estate. 
To reward his devotion a large tract of land, with many privileges, was made 
over to his daughter and her heir, and the Emperor Nicholas raised here a statue 
in his honour. The popular Russian play, ‘‘ Life for the Czar,” is founded upon 
this story of Susania. Here, too, was born Osip Komisareff, who at St. Peters- 
burg, on the fourth of April, 1866, saved the Emperor Alexander II. from 
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assasination, and has since borne the name of Komisaroff Kostromsky. - At 
Uglitch the young Prince Dimitry, last of the line of Rurik, was put to death ; 
and a tall silver candlestick, presented by the town, stands near his coffin in the 
Archangel cathedral at Moscow. Jaroslavl, on the Volga, is at present the most 
prosperous of these old cities, having a vast bazaar and sharing the commerce of 
the river. It owned extensive lands, with several thousand serfs, and at their 
emancipation it received large pecuniary compensation. The population of 
Jaroslav] is purely Russian, andits women are famed for their beauty. Vladimir, 
long the residence of the early Grand Dukes, is of consequence now chiefly be- 
cause it lies on the road to the fairs of Nijni Novgorod and Irbit. Itis near 
the "northern ‘limit of fruit, and cherries and apples are found in its market. 
Viatka and Vologda, colonies of Great Novgorod, are simply the capitals of the 
broad, tbinly-settled provinces to which they belong. 

Of the towns which have become important in more modern days, the 
principal are Nijni Novgorod, at the confluence of the Volga and the Oka, the 
seat of the great fair; Perm, far in the east, on the Kama, thriving on the 
Siberian trade ; and Rybinsk, on the upper Volga, where the immense stores 
of grain and tallow and skins brought up the river are transferred to barges and 
smaller boats for the canals that lead to the Baltic. For the streams are still 
the highways of Russia. Railroads as yet are few; and off the post routes 
the inhabitants must wait for snow and sledge to transport their produce to 
market or water-side. Winter is here the season of activity. . 

The traveller going from Moscow to the Baltic sees the rolling country subside 
into dreary levels. The firs and birches grow smaller. A dull misty sky 
hangs over landscape, and fromthe north blows a lamenting wind that makes him 
picture the wretched land beyond, whose trees and shrubs have disappeared, 
and vast fields of snow lie beneath the darkness or the low sun of the poles, 
their white expanse rippled into waves by the Arctic gales. Suddenly a splendid 
city appears on the horizon—a city with gilded domes and piercing 
spires and long avenues, linking Neva islands and reaching far out on the plain 
—St. Petersburg—Pride of Russia ! 

Why did the great Peter choose this unpromising swamp for the site of his 
new town? Because Archangel was inaccessible for nine months of the year ; 
because he wished to approach Europe rather than Asia, and his port on the 
Sea of Azof being in the midst of Asiatic tribes, the mouth of the Neva was 
then the most desirable spot on Russian soil. It was in May, 1703, that he 
began the city by building a small fort on Vassili Island, one of the clusters of 
islands in the delta of the Neva. The poor Finns of the newly acquired 
district, prisoners of war, and thousands of peasants from the remote regions of 
the Empire, were drafted to transform the malarious marsh into a spot habitable 
for men. Miultitudes died yearly from the effects of exposure, of the severity 
of the climate, and of superstitions fear, for the ruling priests and monks 
abhorred Peter’s innovations, and represented his new city to the people as 
“one of the mouths of hell.” But steadily the work went on. Forests were 
buried in the mud; the soil was drained and raised; a certain proportion of 
the inhabitants of other towns were compelled to make it their abode ; and, as 
when St. Mark’s was building, every vessel leaving Venice for the East was 
obliged to bring back marbles and pillars for the cathedral, so for years no ship 
or cart could come to Petersburg without bringing stones for the paving of its 
streets. Now it stands nearly sixty feet above the Baltic level ; the islands 
and the river shores are covered with massive buildings or transformed into 
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gardens planted with limes and birches and every shrub that can live in 
northern air; the Neva is walled with granite, and the inundating tide poured 
down from Lake Ladoga is lessened by canals fed from the stream; while its 
high latitude and the strong fortress of Cronstadt protect it from invasion. 

The larger and nobler part of the city is on the South bank of the Neva, 
and its centre is the Admiralty Square facing the river. In this square are 
the buildings for State purposes—the War Office, the Senate, the Synod 
where questions relating to the Church are settled—all the establishments for 
the official business of the Empire. The Admiralty is a huge pile of buildings 
half a mile in length, devoted to the uses of the Navy. Above it is the Win- 
ter Palace, with a grand ascent from the Neva, the largest and stateliest of 
the palaces of Europe, where the Emperor and the thousands who attend him 
find ample space for the splendours and duties of the Court. Here, in a 
guarded room, blaze the Crown jewels—choicest treasures of the Oural mines ; 
spoils of Asiatic conquest ; gifts of lesser sovereigns trembling at the power or 
the Czars. By covered galleries the Palace communicates with the Hermitage 
—the Louvre of Russia—a storehouse of ancient and modern art, where all the 
schools are represented, but where as yet there are few pictures or statues by 
native artists. In front towers the Alexander Column, whose shaft of red 
Finland granite rises eighty-four feet, without fluting or ornament, and up- 
bears a bronze angel holding a cross, which, with the pedestal, also of bronze, 
gives to the whole almost twice that height above the pavement of the square. 
The only inscription it bears is: “To Alexander the First, Grateful Russia,” 
Below the Admiralty, and near the river, is the famous equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great, erected in in the reign of Catherine II. The great boulder 
on which his horse is rearing was found eleven miles away, in a morass 
of Finland. This immense rock, forty-five feet in length and thirty in height, 
lying detached and alone in the swamp, was looked upon with awe by the 
finders, and their amazement was increased when, on breaking off a portion 
which a lightning stroke had shattered, crystals, agates, amethysts, and other 
valuable stones were found embedded in the mass. Of these stones, and of 
other chippings of the rock, many little articles were made—bracelets, rings, 
snuff-boxes, caneheads—and sold at high prices throughout the Empire. With 
vast labour and trouble the boulder was removed to the city; and though re- 
duced in size by after cutting, it remains a noble base for the spirited rider 
who, clad in half-boots and flowing vest, sits on a housing of bearskin and ex- 
tends his right hand in benediction. His head, uncovered and crowned with 
laurel, was modelled by Marie Collot, a young French lady, who, through the 
reputation thus gained, made a fortune in Russia by her portrait busts, and 
eventually married the son of M. Falconet, the designer of the statue. 


(10 be continued) 


GUENDOLEN. 


Sup is so fair, I thought, so dear and fair! 
Maidenly beautiful from head to feet, 
With pensive profile delicate and sweet, 

And Titian s colour in her sunny hair. 


So fair, I thought, rejoicing even to note 
The little flexible, ys wrist, 
The —_ of the gold-clasped amethyst 


That glittered at her white and slender throat : 


The tiny ear, curled like a rosy shell ; 
The gentle splendour of the wide brown eyes, 
a lustrous, tender, clear as morning skies: 
The full, sad lips—the voice that like a bell 


Rang thrilling with a music sweet and wild, 
High, airy-pure as fluting of the fays, 
Or bird-notes in the early summer days, 
And joyous as the laughter of a child. 


Dearest, has Heaven aught to give thee more ? 
I thought, the while I watched her changing face, 
Heard her fine tones and marked her gestures’ grace,---- 
Yea, one more gift is left, all gifts before. 


We go our separate ways onearth, and pain, 
God’s shaping chisel, waits us as the rest, 
With nobler charm thy beauty to invest, 

And make thee lovelier ere we meet again. 
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(Continued) © 


JxEsus, on the contrary, preached to his disciples a life of activity. He sent 
them out, telling them to heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast 
out devils: “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” He expressly blames 
those who spend their lives only in profession: ‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 

Two of John’s disciples, wondering, perhaps, that Jesus bad not led his 
followers into the wilderness, came to ask if he were the Christ that “ should 
come ;” and Jesus, for answer, bade them to look at the works that he was 
doing. And how little satisfied are the men of this generation, he says; for 
* John came neither eating nor drinking; and they say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking; and they say, Behold a man 
gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. But wisdom 
is justified of her children.” 

The monastic institutions do not depend upon the words of Christ for their 
foundation. Montalembert himself shows how feebly they are supported by 
them. ‘Their prejudices are bound in with an older tradition: they overlook 
the fact that Jesus constantly impresses, that he is not trying to put new cloth 
into an old garment, but that he is bringing new wine in new bottles. The 
disciples of Jesus were reproached in their day because they did not fast so 
often as did the Pharisees. Jesus taught them not to appear unto men to fast. 
But the early Jewish ritual charmed the earlier Christian centuries ; and the 
early Christian church took in this outward ceremony of fasting, along with 
other Jewish ceremonies, ignoring the “newer wine” of Christ’s teachiug. 
Writers brought up in Catholic institutions cannot get rid of this prejudice. 
Renan says, ‘* The convent is the necessary consequence of the Christian spirit : 
there is no Christianity perfect but in the convent, since the evangelical ideal 
can be realised only there.” 
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But it seems difficult to reconcile the ideal of the convent, as we have said, 
with the new commandment, given especially by Christ as the Christian com- 
mandment, of love to one’s neighbour. The cenobitic life is surely one of self- 
devotion, at its best, and far from being that of devotion to others. Jesus con- 
stantly reiterates that those shall know the doctrine who do the will of 
the Father,—that by its fruits the tree is known. 

The convents of the middle ages showed their fruits in the treasures of 
literature for the cultivation of which they gave such favourable opportunities. 
In our chaotic, disturbed lives, we can look with something like envy upon the 
monk sitting uninterrupted, as he illuminates his missal, day after day : his 
convent-walls shutting out the tumult of the warlike world outside. I doubt 
sometimes, indeed, if he were so completely undisturbed. Some meddling 
sacristan, doubtless, daily asked him what he was going to do next, and why 
he painted his missal so ; but there was one question of the middle age that 
could scarcely have crept into the convent: “ What do you do it for?” And 
the amount of accumulated manuscripts shows a degree of leisure and time 
known to but few even of the literary men of our day. The picture of the 
conventual life of those ages has in it much that is attractive and worthy. 
How charming, for instance, is the convent ife described by Remusat in his 
life of St. Anselm. One would like to find again the leafy solitudes around 
the monastery of Du Bau in Normandy; and one does not wonder at St. 
Anselm’s unwillingness to leave it for the honours of the world. How 
different, indeed, is the position of literature in our time! It has become so 
secularised, that there arises the question whether it is not a scandal to re- 
ligion to permit reading in our public libraries on the “‘ sabbath” day. 

“To do the will of my Father,” was Christ’s repeated appeal to his disciples. 
And he who most nearly finds out what this will is, and seeks to do it, most 
nearly follows Christ. It may be a life of seclusion or contemplation, or one 
of study, or of poetry, or it may be spent in tilling the fields ; but neither of 
these can be claimed as the most religious, or the most Christian, except so far 
as the Christian spirit is carried into it. For the will of God may be accom- 
plished as perfectly at the table of the publicansand sinners as in the wilderness. 

Nor can temptation be shut out more easily in a life of seclusion. It was in 
the wilderness that even Jesus met with the Tempter. In the solitude of these 
wild ravines he could brood upon the selfish purposes to which he might turn 
the magnificent power awakening in him. But he returned ‘to do the will of 
his Father,” leaving Satan far behind him, to a life of activity in the world, to 
ali that love of mother and brethren, publican and sinner, inspired him to do ; 
and we are never told that Satan followed him there. "Tis his last prayer for 
his disciples : he exclaims for them, ‘‘I pray not that thou shouldst take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil.” ; 

I often recall a painting by Gustave Dore, called “ The Novice,” exhibited 
in the Salon at Paris while we were there : it represents the interior of a chapel 
where sit two or three rows of monks in contemplation or prayer, in their long 
loose robes. Here and there you can get a glimpse of their faces, beneath 
their cowls,—faces of old men, some devout, some sleepy and heavy. But in 
the middle of the front row sits erect the figure of a young man, with head 
thrown back a little, looking out from the picture. He seems to have waked 
up suddenly, from the living death about him, and to be wondering how he 
came there. The rest have forgotten life apparently; but he seems to ask, 
‘“*Why have I come here? Is this going to be all? Where is my life?” The 
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rest have slept out their doubts; but he has awakened to the walls of his living 
tomb. One shudders to think how often there must have been such an awaken- 
ing after the taking of a vow too unnatural to be demanded by religion, and 
surely not suggested by Christ in his appeal to the rich young man. 


All this region we were passing through seemed fitted to attract true 
anchorites ; and the climate of the Kast makes this cave-life more possible. 
In Egypt, a cave is quite as much of a shelter as an Arab house, which is no- 
thing but four mud walls, without roof. With dates and a few vegetables, 
what more could a hermit ask ? 


We went to see a Coptic convent on the shore of the Nile. I supposed we 
should find specimens of early Christian architecture. But we found the 
brethren inhabiting some comfortable caves, cut into a high cliff. They were 
dressed in long black robes, with white turbans. They took us down steps 
cut in the rock to large apartments, adorned with old paintings, which they 
valued highly, of St. George (whose owlish glare we met with frequently in the 
East), of the Virgin, &c* When we came out again upon the top of the cliff, 
they treated us to cups of delicious coffee The women of this little community 
fled from before our steps, and the children peered at us from behind corners. 
There was nothing more ascetic in their lives than in that of the Arabs about 
them. When from their convent-heights they see the dahabich of some tra- 
veller approaching up the river, the brethren roll up their simple costume into 
a turban over their heads, plunge into the stream, and swim out to demand a 
backshish, which is seldom denied them for their prowess. This is their con- 
venient method of enlarging their funds. 

When the West took up this hermit-life of the East, it could not bring 
along the sky and dry air of the desert. Life could not be made as simple ; 
and there was needed the service oflay brethren, of subordinates. Thus there 
arose divisions of an aristocracy in the convent-walls, in the very institution 
that pretended to be founded on the community of life among the early apostles. 

There must have been lacking, too, the dreamy influence of this atmosphere 
of the East, with its wide, immense sky, and great solitudes. Instead of re- 
treats for contemplation, some monasteries became, indeed, charitable institu- 
tions, some schools of learning, giving some room for the activity of life that 
Christ urged upon his disciples, and which could find little space in the convent- 
cell, the true cell of the hermit. 

All this I might have gone over in my mind, as our caravan wandered away 
from the convent of Mar Saba, in the long hours of this day’s slow journey. 
And perhaps some of these thoughts did arise ; but the path was very slippery, 
and we had to give attention to our horses’ feet; and I had not Montalem- 
bert’s book in my pocket. 

We watched our horses’ feet ; but we had to give ourselves up to them in a 
perfect confidence in their surefootedness, for we had no means of controlling 
them. This required some faith; for the path slanted two ways,—on one side 
down towards the ravine, as well as up or down the way we were going. It 
was feared the dear old screw I had been riding could not keep up with the rest 
on this long day's journey: so I had “ the cook’s horse,” who did not under- 
stand my method of pulling my dear old beast’s head from the edge of the 
ravine gently with my bridle. This animal had a passion for plunging his head 
over the edge of the precipice ; and, if I tried to turn him away, one touch to 
the reins would set him prancing on the brink of an abyss, 
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The only way was to leave him to himself, and shut my eyes in the most 
dizzying places, or call to one of the Bedouins to lead him from the edge now 
and then: there was always a Bedouin loose, ready for this service ; but his 
ideas of dangerous places were different from mine. If the path was smooth he 
thought it perfectly safe, even if it went along the very edge of a precipice of 
some thousands of feet. We had to-day an addition to our guard,—the son of 
a sheik, all adorned with guns and pistols and sword; for we were passing 
through the part of our journey where there was the worst danger from the 
wild Bedouin tribes. We had seen their brown tents the day before nestled in 
the hollows of the ravine, and hoped they had not noticed our small party defil-. 
ing along. 

But we went on, undisturbed, in caravan style, one behind the other, over 
the wildest, most deserted precipices that imagination can picture. The sand- 
coloured mountains looked perfectly leafless at a distanee; but, as we passed. 
along, there were still gay flowers close to the ground. There was great 
majesty in the form of the desolate mountains that opened upon us as we wound 
along. One could easily imagine it to be in such a scene that Balaam stood ; 
and Hasan pointed out to us, across the valley below us, the mountains among 
which lies the tomb of Moses, according to the belief of the Arabs, who make 
a yearly pilgrimage to the place. 

We made but one stop, coming down a steep slope to where a picturesque- 
looking well was cut out in the white rock. Here was a party of peaceful 
Bedouins, with their camels—a magnificent white one, and a long-legged, 
shapeless little camel, three days old. On and on we went, and up again, tired 
and hungry; for we had started early at seven o’clock, on a light breakfast of 
coffee and roll and egg; and we vainly looked for a comfortable place to lunch 
in, There was no shade to be found anywhere: ravines and abysses sloping 
below us; great hills rising above at one side; a hot sun reflected on the yellow 
glare of the rocky path and hills. At last the valley below us opens wider : 
we have reached a higher peak ; the sides of the mountain fall away ; and far 
on, sparkling in the clear sunlight, framed in by yellow hills, ie the blue 
waters of the Dead Sea. 
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Continued. 
CHAPTER V. 


ig Julien had been a rcue, he could not have pursued a better course for 
winning Madame @’Estrelle’s heart. Day succeeded day, and they never 
met, even by accident. And yet Julie, from an excess of confidence or from 
heediessness, passed more of her time in her garden than in her drawing-room, 
and preferred a walk amid its lonely groves to the conversation of her friends. 
On some evenings she shut herself up, under the pretence of restlessness or 
weariness, and, at such times, dressed elegantly, as if expecting some unusual 
visit. She would wander to the very bottom of her garden, hurry back in 
alarm at the slightest sound, return to see what had frightened her, and sink 
into a sort of amazed reverie, on finding that all was quiet and that she was 
really alone. 

One day she received a declaration of love, quite well written, and without 
signature or family seal. She was very much offended; Julien, she said, had 
failed in all his engagements, and deserved to be treated with cold disdain. On 
the following day, she discovered that this attempt had come from the brother 


of one of her friends , and her first feeling was one of joy. No, certainly Julien - 


would not have written in such terms ; he would not have written at all. The 
love-letter, which she had thought exceedingly graceful, as long as her uncer- 
tainty lasted, now seemed to her in very bad taste, and she threw it away with 
scorn. But what if Julien should take the same means of communicating with 
her. Doubtless he wrote as well as talked. Why didn’t he write ? 

As soon as Julie had asked herself this question, the consciousness of her 
own weakness made her blush painfully. 

“* What is the use of my self-control and my reason,” she said to herself, 
“if I allow my heart to go out in this way in pursuit cf a love that avoids me? 
Really I am only protected by the indifference with which I am regarded, and 
even this shame dces not cure me. Why am I so inconsistent? I thought at 
first that any advance upon the part of this young man would offend me, and 
that I would repulse him haughtily ; but, on the contrary, I am irritated by 
his sulmiss:vencss, wounded by his silence ;—angry with him because he has 
forgotten me. My mind must be very morbid.” 

She was going into a perfumer’s shop one day, and met Julien at the door. 
As he had no right to speak to her in public, he pretended not to see her. 

She noticed upon the counter a pretty little fan, which he had painted for his 
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mother, and had brought to the store to have mounted. Imagining that it was 
intended for her, she made up her mind to refuse it; but how impatiently she 
waited for this little present. 

“ He will send it to me mysteriously,” she thought ; “it will be an anony- 
mous offering, and then—” 

The present did not come ; it had not been intended for her. How foolish 
she had been to suppose that it was! Julien was in love with some other 
woman, a petty bourgeiose, or a woman of the demi-monde,—an actress, per- 
haps. She could not sleep for two nights; and then, suddenly, she saw the 
fan in Madame Thierry’s hands, and breathed again. 

In spite of herself, she could not help talking about Julien with Madame 
Thierry, and there was no end to the devises for turning the conversation to 
this subject. She wanted to learn what sort of a life a young artist led; and 
although very much afraid of hearing disagreeable and painful details, asked 
questions continually. After enquiring about the tastes and habits of artists in 
general, she would refer suddenly to Julien. “Your son, for example, she 
said one day, in the course of such a conversation, “must have led a very 
brilliant and dissipated life—a very agreeable life, at all events,—before his 
father’s death, and your present trials.” 

“‘ My son’s character has always been serious,” replied Madame Thierry, 
“and 1 must say that young people of all classes seem to me very different at 
present from those whom I knew in my youth. My poor husband had a fertile, 
brilliant, and graceful imagination; he was one of those persons who fill life 
with unexpected pleasures ; far from being ambitious, and eager in the pursuit 
of glory, his aim seemed to be the enjoyment of whatever is most agreeable. 
Painting chef-d’ceuvres, was his amusement, and he allowed nothing to trouble 
him. The artists of the present day are impatient to excel their predecessors. 
They have invented criticism. M. Diderot, with whom my husband was very 
intimate, often taught him to appreciate his own works more highly than he 
would have dreamed of doing ; and, when my little Julien listened to this ree 
markable man, devouring him with his great eyes beaming with attention and 
curiosity, M. Diderot used to say, ‘ That child has the sacred fire.’ But my 
husband did not want people to put too many ideas into his head. He believed 
the beautiful ought to be deeply felt, and not too much studied. Was he right 
in this? The imagination, he thought, ought to be adorned, and not oppressed. 
Julien was gentle and patient ; he read and pondered a great deal. Real 
connoisseurs admire his painting more than that of his father, and when he 
speaks of art it is easy to see that he understands it thoroughly; but he is not 
so popular with people in general, and is very indifferent to society. His mind 
is full of a great many subjects, in which he is interested ; and when I say to 
him, ‘ You do not laugh, you are not gay, you have not the recklessness that 
belongs to your age,’ he replies, ‘I am happy asI am. I really do not care 
for amusements, I have so many things to think about.’” 

These confidential conversations with Madame Thierry gradually enabled 
Madam @’Estrelle to understand Julien ; and the respect with which he had 
inspired her at first sight, changed to a feeling of tender timidity, that made 
her love him the more. It was no longer possible for her to regard him as an 
inferior, and yet this young artist belonged to a class whom she had been in 
the habit of hearing called ‘* those people!” In talking with her friends, she 
sometimes tried to plead the cause of the intelligent and virtuous, whatever 
might be their rank. Her friends were sufficiently progressive to reply, ‘‘ You 
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are perfectly right; birth is nothing, — it is merit alone that is important.” 
But these were mere maxims, which it was the fashion for educated people to 
employ ; they meant nothing. Doctrines of equality had not yet begun 
to influence manners. The very same people who made these remarks, would 
not hesitate, a mument afterwards, to blame vehemently a certain duke who 
had given his hand to a plebeian for the sake of patching up his estates with her 
dowry ; or some princess, so captivated with an insignificant fortune-hunter, that, 
to the disgrace of all honest people, she had condescend to marry him. They 
would allow a young girl, or a young widow, to fall in love with a man of good 
family, even although poor ; but, if he were not well-born, she was the victim 
of a shameful infatuation,—an immodest attraction; she was sacrificing her 
principles to her senses ; mairiage was no justification; she fell into public 
contempt. Julie, who had always been treated with so much respect and con- 
sideration,—the . only compensation of her melancholy youth,—shuddered 
with horror when she heard her friends talking in this way ; and if the object 
of her secret passion, at such moments, had entered her little circle, apparently 
so liberal and progressive, she would have felt obliged to rise and say, ‘* What 
do you want here, monsieur ?” 

But this little circle broke upat ten o’clock ; and, ten minutes afterwards, 
Julie was in her garden. She gazed upon the little light in the pavilion, 
trembling like a green star through the foliage ; and imagined that if Julien 
should meet her at the turning of one of the paths, she would not be able to 
flee from him. 

While poor Julie was going through all this agitation, Julien was com- 
paratively calm. His intentions were so sincere, so upright, that he 
recovered his moral health, and imagined that he had really subdued his 

ssion. 

“No,” he said to himself, “I did not deceive my mother; “ the 
feeling with which Madame d’Fstrelle inspires me is that of friendship ;— 
a very intense, elevated, and exquisite friendship, and not, as I thought at 
first, a violent and fatal passion. Perhaps, indeed, I may have had this 
fever in the beginning ; but it was dissipated on the very day when I saw, 
face to face, this simple, good, confiding woman ; on the very day when 
I heard her sweet, pure voice, and comprehended that she was an angel, 
to whom I am unworthy to aspire. I am not in love with her, in the 
ordinary sense of the word; I love her with my whole heart, that is all, 
and I will not allow my imagination to torment me. The grave has 
scarcely closed over my poor father; every hour is occupied in labouring 
for my mother. No, no; I have neither the right nor the time to abandon 
myself to an absorbing passion.” 

Marcel remarked Julien’s tranquillity, and did not pay much attention 
to the agitation that Madame d’Estrelle sometimes betrayed. He called 
upon her one day when she had just returned from another visit to her 
father-in-law, the marquis. He was considered out of danger, and 
Marcel hoped that he would consent, before long, to assist his client more 
effectually. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! you 'take a great deal ‘of trouble about me,” said 
Julie; “but is it worth while? I assure you that I should really like to 
be poor; probably I should not suffer from ennui so much as I do.” 

** And yet you look very elegant, and are going, I suppose, to some 
great entertainment ?” 
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“No, I shall take my dress off. I do not intend to go out. With 
whom canI ‘go? I have quarrelled with Madam d’Ancourt, my old 
convent friend, and she was the only person whom I could visit alone in 
the evening. I am not intimate enough with my other friends to go to 
their houses with a chaperon. Madame des Morges, who might accompany 
me, is horribly lazy ; my cousin, the wife of the president, is not re- 
ceived in the best society, and the Marchioness d’Orbe is in the country. 
I am really suffering from ennui, Monsieur Thierry. I am too much 
alone, and there are a great many days when I have not the heart to do 
anything.” 

This was the first time that Julie had complained about her 
situation. 

Marcel looked at her earnestly, and reflected. 

“You ought to have some amusement,” he said; ‘why don’t you go 
to the theatre sometimes ?” 

‘I have no box anywhere. You know that I cannot afford to keep 
one.” 

*“ Why should that prevent you from going wherever you choose ? 
Keeping a box the year round is a sort of slavery. It makes you con- 
spicuous, and compels you to have a chaperon. We bourgeois allow 
ourselves little diversions at slight expense, and requiring no inconvenient 
display. This evening, for example, I am going to take my wife to the 
Comedie-Francaise. We have hired a close box on the ground-floor.” 

“Oh, how delightful to go there! You cannot be seen at all, can you ? 
You can enjoy the play, laugh and cry as much as you choose, without 
being criticised by the gallery. Have you a place for me, Monsieur 
Thierry ?” 

“T have two. I intended to offer one to my aunt.” 

* And the other to her son?) Then—” 

‘*That makes no difference : he can go another time; but what will 
people think if they meet you in the lobbies leaning upon the arm of your 
lawyer? Or, if you are recognised seated by the side of Madam Marcel 
Thierry, what will they say ?” 

“Let them say what they choose. They will be very foolish to see 
anything wrong in that.” 

**T agree with you, but people are very foolish, and they will say that 
you are in low company; nay, more, I have softened the word out of 
respect for my wife. They will say that you are in bad company.” 

“Tt is abominable, that people should be so foolish! Your wife is a 
very amiable woman, I have been told, and is very highly thought of. I 
will call upon her to-morrow, for I know that it would not be polite to go 
to her box without ceremony, and without asking her permission before- 
hand. Yes, I must make her acquaintance; and we will then, some tims, 
go to the theatre together.” 

Marcel smiled, for he understood perfectly well the feeling of cowardice that 
had taken possession of his noble client at the idea of being accused of associa- 
ting with bad company. She considered the opinion of the world cruel, unjust, 
insolent, and absurd ; but she was afraid of it, nevertheless, and fear does not 
reason. 

“ You are perfectly right,” Marcel replied. “I recognise your delicacy and 
good heart in all that you say. My wife will thank you for your kind intea- 
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tions, and, from this evening, will be flattered to offer you her box ; but take 
my advice, countess, and do not leave your own circle, either this evening, or to- 
morrow, or at any time; at all events, unless you have some very good reason, 
well considered and well matured, for doing so. Eat ifyou are hungry, but do 
not force-yourself to eat to gratify a caprice. The world to which you belong 
wishes to be exclusive, and you ought not to defy it, unless to obtain some great 
personal advantage, or to do a very good deed. No one will believe that you 
are unconventional merely for the sake of being so. People will be surprised, 
at first, and then they will seek serious and hidden motives to account for your 
simplest act.” 

* And what will they find ?” said Julie, anxiously. 

“ Nothing,” replied Marcel, ‘‘ consequently they will invent some story ; and 
gossip of that kind is always malicious.” 

* Tt follows, then, that I must be condemned to solitude.” 

*« You have accepted it courageously, hitherto, and you know that it will cease 
whenever you choose.” 

“Yes, if I choose to marry ; but where will I find a husband combining all 
the qualities required by the world and by myself? Think for a moments 
According to you he must be rich, according to my friends noble, and, to please 
me, he must be amiable and loveable. I shall never find such a man, and I 
would do better—” 

Julie dared not finish her sentence, and Marcel thought he had no right to 
question her. There was a pause, which both found awkward; Julie inter- 
rupted it, by exclaiming, suddenly,— 

“Ah! mon Dieu, do you imagine that I am tempted to forget my principles, 
and enter into a frivolous liaison! I meant,—I may as well say it,—that I 
should do better to seek happiness in an obscure marriage.” 

“Jt depends upon what you mean by obscure!” said Marcel. ‘‘ You ought 
to insist upon a fortune, at all events; for if you give rank the go-by, there is 
no sort of doubt that the family d’Estrelle will abandon you.” 

“* Suppose they do ?” 

“If the husband of your choice is poor, and you bring him a dowry of 
debts—” 

‘Oh, yes, you are right! I should add to his poverty all the anxiety, all the 
dangers, by which I am tormented. I did not think of that. See how heedless 
Iam! Oh, Monsieur Thierry, there are some days when I long to be dead! 
You are wrong not to take me to the theatre; I feel gloomy this evening, and 
should like to forget that I exist.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” replied Marcel, earnestly, alarmed at her distressed 
expression. ‘ Very weil, then,—put on a thick black hood, and a large black 
mantle. There is a carriage at the door,—we will take it, and call for my wife ; 
I will explain the circumstances to her in a few words, and we will go and hear 
Polyeucte. That will change the current of your ideas. Be quick! for if 
visitors arrive, you will not be able to go.” 

Julie jumped for joy, like a child. She soon muffled herself up, gave her- 
servants their liberty for the evening, and started with Marcel. Divided be 


tween fear and delight, she was as much excited as if this little escapade with a 


lawyer and his wife had been an alarming adventure. 

**And Madam Thierry ?’’ she said, when they were on the way. 

‘We will leave Madam Thierry where she is,”’ said Marcel ; ‘‘ I have sent 
her no invitation, and we should be kept waiting while she was dressing. Be- 
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sides, if you are recognised in spite of our precautions, I prefer that you should 
not be seen with a lady who has a grown-up son,—a young man, by the way, 
of whom uncle Antoine was very jealous. My son is a little rascal, scarcely 
twelve years oid ; we will take him, and that will complete the party, bour- 
geoise and patriarchal.” 

They stopped at Marcel’s house. Leaving Julic shut up alone in the carriage, 
he hurried in, and soon returned with his wife and son. Madame Muree} 
Thierry was a good deal intimidated, but she was too intelligent to attempt 
paying compliments ; and, after a moment, felt perfectly at ease with the 
amiable Julie, who, for her part, thought her good and sensible. They got out 
of the carriage a little in advance of the file, walked to the theatre, entered it 
without meeting curious or impertinent loungers, and were soon installed in a 
dark box, where Madam Thierry and her son took the front seats, so as to 
shield Madam d’Estrelle and the lawyer. They listened to the tragedy with 
the greatest delight. Julie had never enjoyed herself so much at the theatre. 
She felt perfeetly free, and this bourgeoise family interested her. She regarded 
them with curiosity, as the representatives of a class that she knew nothing 
about ; and, although they were a little restrained by her presence, husband, 
wife, and child addressed each other with a tender familiarity that touched her 
heart. In the most interesting scenes in the play, Madam Thierry would tura 
to her husband, and say, in a low voice,— 

“Dost thou see well, my dear? Is not my bonnet in thy way ?” 

** No, no, my child,” the lawyer would reply, “don’t trouble thyself about 
me. Take care of thyself.” 

The child applauded when he saw the pit applaud. He would clap his little 
hands in an important manner, aud then suddenly would lean his head upon his 
mother’s shoulder, and kiss her. That meant that he was enjoying himself 
very much, and thanked her for bringing hiw. , 

These simple manners, characteristic of the middle classes,—this tender thee 
and thou,—these caressing epithets, at the same time so familiar and so sacred, 
—sometimes made Julie feel like laughing, and then again moved her so deeply 
as to bring tears to her eyes. Anything of the kind would have been reputed 
bad style in her circle ; this was the way in which common people lived and 
talked. In Madam d’Estrelle’s drawing-room, Marcel assumed skilfully the 
language and bearing of a man of the world acquainted with all classes of 
society. In his household he threw off this formal manner, and, without 
ever being gross, adopted the familiar tone that is natural between intimate 
friends. Julie, therefore, surprised him forgetful of his ceremonious bearing,— 
living to please himself in a moment of cheerful ease and relaxation. At first, 
she was both shocked and charmed; but soon she said to herself that these 
people were right ; that it would be better for all husbands and wives to call 
each’ other thee and thou, for all children to lean upon their mothers, and all 
spectators to show an interest in the play. In aristocratic circles, people said 
you ; they had no tender, heartfelt epithets,—they refined away the meaning 
of every sentiment. Elegance was the first consideration in language, dignity 
in deportment. The heart could find expression only according to rule ; it was 
obliged to hide its impulses, or clothe them in an affected and symbvlical style, 
that had given birth to the madrigal. Admiration for genius was never allowed 
to rise to enthusiasm. They enjoyed, appreciated ; their words were all care- 
fully measured. Finally, they made it a rule never to be betrayed into showing 
any emotion ; and, in this perpetual simper of aristocratic grace, became 
’ charming, that they almost ceased to be human. 
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Madam d’Estrelle now, for the first time noticed these things, and 
thought about them seriously. Little Julio.—as he was called to dis- 
tinguish him from Julien, his godfather,—had an interesting face. He was 
a comical little fellow, with a well-formed head, turned-up nose, brilliant 
eyes, sarcastic mouth, and the cool, impudent manner of a school-boy 
making the most of his vacation. Even if he had been disguised like a 
grand seigneur, it would have been impossible to confound him with the 
genuine little nobles of the day,—so very pretty, polite, and polished, that 
it was almost impossible to tell them apart. Julio, no less than them- 
selves, had the style of his class, but this did not deprive him of his 
piquancy. Each person in the middle class must live for himself, and make 
his own way according to the qualities that he possesses ; and hence the 
bourgeois genius does not seek to efface individuality. The child had a 
bright mind, and his eager curiosity betrayed his Parisian descent. He 


was at the same time inquiring and affectionate, discerning and credulous. 


To keep him from getting hold of Madame d’Estrelle’s name, which he 
might have repeated in his father’s office, his parents had told him that 
she was a client who had recently arrived in Paris, and that this was the 
first time that she had seen a play. Julie amused herself by asking him 
questions ; and, between the acts, the little fellow did the honours of the 
capital and the theatre. He showed her the king’s box, the pit, and 
chandelier ; and even explained the play, and told her about the relative 
importance of the characters. 

“You are going to see a very beautiful piece,” he said, before the 
curtain rose ; ‘‘ you will not understand it very well, perhaps, because it 
is in verse. I read it with my godfather Julien; he likes it very much, 
and he explained it all to me, just as if it had been in prose. If there is 
‘anything you do not understand, mademoiselle, you must ask me.” 

*“You are chattering like a magpie,” said his mother; “do you 
suppose madam does not understand the great Corneille better than 
you do?” 

“Maybe she does; but perhaps she is not so learned as my god- 
father.” 

** Madam does uot care about the learning of your godfather! You 
imagine that every one knows him.” 

“Tf you don’t know him,” said Julio, turning to Madam d’Estrelle, 
“ T will show him to you. There he is, close by.” 

“What!” said Marcel, feeling very much annoyed; “ is he here ? Do 
you see him?” 

* Yes, I have seen him this good while. Ile loves Polyeucte ever so 
much! He's seen it played more than ten times, I’m sure. ‘There he is, 
in the pit, three benches off. His back is turned, but I knew him right 
off ; he has got on his black coat, and opera hat.” 

Madam d’Estrelle’s heart beat violently. She looked at the bench to 
which the child pointed, but recognised no one. Marcel did the same, with 
a like result. Julio was mistaken; the person whom he had thought to 
be Juliea turned, and proved to be a stranger. He was in the theatre, 
however, in the second gallery, just above Marcel’s box, and far enough 
from imagining that, by descending to the ground-floor, he might have 
seen Madame d’Estrelle. But, even if he had known this, he would have 
ixmained in his place. His resolution no longer to seek chance interviews 
sath the countess was not to be shaken. 
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As an artist, he had his entrances to the Comedie-Francaise. He 
listened intently to Polyeucte, as a devout person listens to a sermon, and 
went out before it was concluded, because he was afraid that his mother 
would sit up for him. In crossing the vestibule, he was very much sur- 
prised to meet uncle Antonie face to face. It was uncle Antoine's invari- 
able habit to go to bed at eight o’clock, and probably he had never before 
entered a theatre. Julien greeted him cordially; it was the best way, 
even if he was repulsed. 

“You have returned, then,” he said ; ‘* we have been very anxious 
about you.” 

* Who do you mean by we ? ” replied Antoine, in a surly tone. 

* Marcel and I.” 

* You are very good. You thought, I suppose, that I had gone to the 
Indies, you seem so surprised to see me.” 

“T acknowledge that I did not expect to meet you here.” 

“It was just the contrary with me ; I was perfectly sure that I should 
meet you here.” 

This reply was quite enigmatical to Julien, and, without condescending 
to explain it, uncle Antoine turned his back upon him. 

“It is useless to talk,” thought Julien, “his mind is seriously affected. 

He passed on, but returned several times to see whether the horticulturist 
was going out or coming in, and judge whether he really knew where he 
was. Uncle Antoine remained standing at the foot of the staircase, and 
— at him with a mocking expression, but gave no other sign of 
renzy. 

A ee moments afterwards, he was lost in the crowd filling tle vestibule. , 
One of the first yroups that he saw was a family of the lawyer, with an un- 
known lady, taller thar Madame d'Estrelle, and completely enveloped in a 
black hood. Uncle Antoine followed them to the street, took the number of their 
carriage, and sent in pursuit of it the adroit aud skilful spy who had informed 
him that Madame d’ Estreile was going out with her lawyer, and who, in all 
manner of disguises, and under all sorts of pretexts, had been spying about, 
and sometimes within, the Hotel d’Estrelle for the last month. 

In those days theatres closed at an early hour, so as to allow time for supper 
after the play. Julie, after re-conducting Madame Marcel to the street des 
Petits Augustins, arrived at her house at about ten o’clock. Marcel, who had 
escorted her, was going away without entering, when she recalled him. Her 
porter had just informed her of an important piece of news ; the o!d marquis, 
her father-in-law, had died at eight o’clock that evening, just as they imagined 
that he was cured. They had sent for Julie, so that she might be present 
when he partook of the sacraments. Her absence, which it would be difficult 
to account for, on account of the peculiar position that she had herself explained 
to Marcel, might have the most fatal consequences. 

“ Ah, that is what made me feel so!” said Marcel anxiously, and in a low 
voice, as they stood together upon the great front steps. ‘I told you not to 
go. I felt a presentiment of some danger ; but there is no use in lamenting over 
what cannot be helped. The most alarming thing is the sudden death of the 
old man. Come, madam, you must make haste to show yourself at his bed- 
side. Get into the carriage again, and I will accompany you to your mother- 
in-law’s house. I will not go in, for it would not do for you to make this visit 
of condolence escorted by your lawyer. To-morrow, I will take the field in 
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or ea and we will learn the contents of the will, if, as God grant, there is 
a will. 

Julie, very much agitated, got into the carriage. 

“Stop a moment,” said Marcel, “I cannot wait for you at the dowager’s 
door ; her people would see me, and I have an idea that they tell their mistress 
everything. You will have to drop me before driving into the court ; and as I 
should not like to have you return alone in this cab, you had better order your 
servants to have your carriage got ready and sent after you.” 

* You ‘hink of everything, said Julie; “I don’t know what would become of 
me without you.” 

She gave directions, and they started. 

“You must remember another thing,” said Marcel, while they were 
driving ; you will not find the widow in tears, but at her prayers; do not be 
reassured as to her state of mind by this apparent sanctity. Be sure that she 
has taken note of your absence, and will be prepared to subject you to an 
examination in the very midst of her orisons. Do not forget that she hates 
you, and, as an excuse for robbing you, would like nothing so well as to find 
you out in the fault.” 

Juie wondered how she could best explain her innocent adventure. 

** You will find nothing better to say than the truth,” seid Marcel ; tell her 
that you were at my house.” 

“If that were all ;—but the play! In the eyes my mother-in-law, going 
to the theatre is a frightful sin ; she would consider it so, whoever had accom- 
panied me.” 

‘Don’t refer to it, then; say that my wife was sick,—that you feel a 
friendship for my wife,—because she has done some service,—because she is 
charitable, and helps you in doing good. Burnish it up with a little varnish 
of devotion ; who will blame you?” ; 

They arrived at their destination. Marcel stopped the carriage, jumped 
out, and Julie drove into the court of the hotel d’Ormonde, rue de Grenelie- 
Saint-Germain. This hotel was the property of the Dowager d’Ormonde ; 
since her second marriage with the Marquis d’Estrelle, the marquis had lived 
with her in the house of her first lusband. 


The dowager was very rich, and her house had a stately, but forbidding , 


and formal aspect ; she had few servants, and made but little display, all was 
splendid, cold, and lifeless. The hotel consisted of a number of buildings, the 
principal one of which, containing the apartments occupied by the marchioness, 
stood in an inner court, enclosed by a grating. At this grating Julie was 
obliged to stop and ring, but, sure of being admitted, and knowing that Marcel 
would have to return on foot, unless she sent the carriage after him without 
a she dismissed the coachman as she saw some one preparing to open the 
oor. 

Instead of admitting her, the porter entered into a strange discussion. The 
marquis could not see any one, he said, because he was dead. The priest had 
come to administer the sacraments, and the marchioness was shut up with him 
and the deceased. She could give audience to nobody at such atime. Julie 
insisted in vain that she had, as a near relative, a right to enter. The porter, 
either intentionally or from forgetfulness, left her standing outside the door, 
and went to enquire. Returning, he informed her that madame had given 
strict orders not to be disturbed. 

As these negotiations had lasted for some time, the Countess d’Estrelle felt 
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no sort of doubt that the marchioness had been communicated with, an] had 
refused to receive her. She had fulfilled her duty and had nothin further to 
urge. Her carriage ought naturally to have come a greater deal faster than 
the cab ; thinking that it must have arrived, she retraced her steps, crossed the 
first court, and went out at the street-door, which was kept by the wife of the 
porter, who immediately, with rude haste, shut it after her. There was really 
a carriage in the street, but in spite of her short-sightedness, Julie saw at once 
that it was only a cab. 

Supposing that the coachman had not understood her order, or that Marcel 
had sent him back as a precaution, she imagined that this was the very carriage 
in which she had come, and called the driver, who had fallen fast asleep upon 
his seat. It was impossible to wake him without pulling the flap of his clouk. 
Those who can remember what cab-drivers were forty years ago can judge 
what they were forty years earlier. This one was so dirty, that Julie hesitated 
to touch him with her gloved hand. She held up with care her ample silk 
skirts, so that they might not rub agaiust the muddy wheels. Never had she 
been in such an embarrassing position! - She was frightened at being alone in 
the open street at near midnight. The few people who passed, stopped and 
stared at her, and she trembled lest, out of kinduess or impertinence, they 
would offer to come to her assistance. 

Finally, the coachman woke up, and stated, in reply to her questions, that 
he did not know her, that he had brought two priests of the parish to administer 
to a dying man, and had been ordered to wait for them. He would not move 
for any consideration. Julie looked around anxiously, Her carriage did not 
arrive. She lifted the heavy knocker of the door, so as to return to the court 
of the hotel, but knocked in vain. Hither special orders had been given about 
her, or the porter was always inflexible; at ali events he did not open the 
door. 

She became excessively alarmed. The idea of going away alone, and on 
foot, was not be thought of ; to remain standing before this door was equally 
impossible. There was not a single store in sight ; and, provided that it was 
not in the street, she would have to wait for her carriage, it mattered not where. 
The dependences of the hotel d’Ormonde extended quite a distance to the right 
and left. An abbey was upon one side, and upon the other was the convent of 
the Visitation. There, perhaps, she might have obtained shelter, but it was 
quite a distance off; and, after walking ten minutes, at least, to get to it, she 
would have had to enter into a discussion before being admitted. Opposite the 
hotel d’Ormonde, there was a tall grating, enclosing an alley midway between 
the hotel de Puisieux, and the hotel d’Estrelle. Thinking that she might per- 
suade the keeper of this grating to let her wait in his room, by giving him a 
louis, she crossed the street ; but, upon the point of ringing, noticed that there 
was neither a keeper nor a bell. It was a private gate, used only by the 
owners of the two enclosures. Julie lost courage; and when, just at this 
moment, a man appeared suddenly by her side, as if he had risen from the 
earth, she was so frightened that she came very near fainting. As soon as he 
named himself, however, she uttered an exclamation of joy: it was Julien. She 
explained her mishaps in a few confused words, which Julien, as he was 
already partly acquainted with the facts, and bad not come to this place by 
chance, understood without difficulty. 

“It is useless for you to wait here for your carriage,” he said; “it will 
probably be some time before it arrives.” 
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“* How do you know?” | 

“TI went this evening to the Comedie-Francaise.” 

** Did you see me there ?” 

‘Were you there, madam? I did not know it.” 

“ Then—” 

“‘ That enables me to explain my meeting with M. Antoine Thierry, and his 
remarks. He, without doubt, knew that you were to be there, and was plays 
ing the spy. He made an ironical observation, which, although I did not 
understand it, gave me food for reflection. In returning to the pavilion, I felt 
a little uneasy, and stopped before your hotel. Your people were in great excite- 
ment. It seems that the coachman could not be found. The porter knows me 
by sight, and seeing that he was in trouble, I went up to him, and inquired 
whether you had met with any accident. He informed me of the death of the 
Marquis d’Estrelle, and of the fact that you had been escorted here by my 
cousin Marcel. The coachman, in the meanwhile, arrived, dead drunk, and 
utterly incapable of understanding your orders. The porter left me, saying 
that Bastien would go all right, when once upon his seat. Not being so phleg- 
matic as your porter, I hastened to follow you. My hope was to find Marcel 
still here, and warn him not to leave you alone with a drunken coachman, but 
I was a few minutes too late. You were really alone, and have been very 
much frightened.” 

“It is over,” said Julie. “I am calm now. Take me back on foot. 
Providence has sent you to be my guide.” 

“It is too far to go on foot,” replied Julien, “and your shoes are not suit 
able for walking. The cab yonder shall carry you, with or without the consent 
of the coachman: I answer for that. I will ride on the outside, and will re-con- 
duct you in safety.” 

Julien led Madam d’Estrelle to the carriage, put her into it, and ordered the 
coachman to drive on. He refused. Julien jumped upon the seat by his side, 
took the reins, and swore that he would throw him into the river if he offered 
any resistance. The noble bearing and determined air of the young man 
frightened him so, that he submitted ; but, before they had gone a hundred 
rods, he stopped, and began shouting, ‘‘ Robbery! Murder!” A group of 
men were coming from a house, and the poor devil hoped that they would come 
to his assistance, and enable him to resist Julien’s violent assault. 

Chance decreed that these persons were fashionable young men, just coming 
from a late supper, and a good deal intoxicated. It was one of those moments 
of excitement when people are very ready to become the redressors of wrongs, 
especially if they are four to one. They speedily stopped the horses, and one 
of them tried to open the carriage door; for the malicious coachman cried at 
the top of his voice,— 

“Help! help! A villain running away with a nun!” 

“ Let us see whether she is worth the trouble!” cried the group, with one 
voice. 

Before they could get the door open, Julien was upon his feet, and had 
repulsed the foremost of these inquisitive gallants in an energetic manner. 
The young man so roughly handled began to insult him, and drew his sword ; 
his companions followed his example. Julien had no time to draw his sword. 
He defend himself with his cane, and used it with so much coolness, vigour, 
and address, that one of his opponents fell, and the others drew back. Julien, 
who had not left the carriage steps, took advantage of this fortunate respite to 
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jump in and lift Julie out by the opposite door. After carrying her some dis- 
tance in his arms, he stopped, and turned to wait for his adversaries ; but 

either seriously wounded, or sobered by the approach of the watch, they were 
hurrying rapidly away in the opposite direction. 

“ Walk quickly, madam,” said Julien to Madame @’Estrelle ; “let us avoid 
the curiosity of the police.” 

Julie walked quickly and well. Fear had paralysed her for a moment, but 
the height of the danger to which her protector was exposed, restored her 
energy. After maling several turns to mislead the police, they came out in 
safety upon the new street, now called the boulevard des Invalids. It was 
scarcely built up at all, and, at this hour, was completely deserted. Julie had 
not noticed a stain upon her gloved hand, but she felt the moisture of the blood 
upon her wrist, and pausing, cried,— 

‘‘ Ah! mon Dieu, you are wounded !” 

Julien had not felt anything, and was sure that he was not seriously hurt. 
He tied up his wounded hand in a handkerchief, and offered Julie his other 
arm. 

“T assure you that it is nothing,” he said; “and what if it were? 
Unluckily, my opponents were not very formidable, and I deserve but little 
credit for driving them off. Handsome dandies! Petits-maitres! And yet 
these are the people who constitute our nobility.” 

“« Do you despise the nobility so much ? * 

“TI do not despise them, but I hate impertinence ; and as nobles are not 
always ready to fight duels with plebeians, I am very glad to have thrashed 
them as a ploughboy would have done.” 

“ Alas!” said Julie, thinking aloud, ‘f and yet these people have the power 
to insult and to oppress the feeble.” 

“ The feeble! Who do you mean by the feeble ?” replied Julien, misunder- 
standing her. ‘The man without a title? Undeceive yourself, madam ; it 
is to this man that the future belongs, for he has upon his side right, 
real justice, and the determination to overthrow the abuses of the past.” 

Julie did not understand him, aud began once more to tremble; not because. 
she was still afraid of meeting their enemies, but at the mysterious power that 
seemed to her to emanate from Julien. She gazed upon him stealthily, and 
thought his countenance shone in the moonlight. She imagined that her feeble 
hand was resting upon the arm of a giant. ‘ 

And yet Julien’s nature was perfectly simple; a thorough artist, he was 
not at all ambitious, as far as he was concerned, of a public career. Dedicated 
to art, proposing to devote his life to the study of nature, he did not feel called 
upon to play a fiery part in revolutionary tempests. The terrible power with 
which he was clothed in Julie’s eyes, was only the reflection of the divine 
power descending upon the new class ;—the class to which he belonged. He 
was one of the hundred thousand among the millions of crushed and disap- 
pointed men, who were soon to say, “ The measure is full,—the past has had 
its day.” The state of feelings to which he had referred was almost universal, 
and allusions to it were constantly being made; but Madame d’Estrelle did 
not know this, and imagined that she had listened to a momentous prophecy, 
uttered by an exceptional man. This was the first time she had ever heard 
opinions and customs that she regarded as invincible, braved and despised. A 
feeling of ardent confidence mingled with the superstitious terror that she 
experienced ; a desire to lean so much the more upon this vigorous arm, which, 
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animated by a noble heart, had just defended her, singly, against four 
assailants. 

“You think, then,” she said, continuing to walk rapidly, “that it is 
possible to shake off this unjust world which oppresses consciences and 
condemns new ideas? I wish I could believe so.” 

“You do, since you wish to believe it.” 

“ Perhaps; but when will this state of freedom begin ? ”’ 

*““No one knows how or when; we only know that justice must finally 
prevail. The present state of things may last fifty, or it may last a hundred 
years longer. Why should you care, madam? You are one of those who 
profit innocently by the misfortunes of others.” ; 

“ No indeed; Ihave no advantages atall. I have nothing of my own, 
and am nothing in the world.” 

“ But you are of the world,—you belong to it ; it is bound to protect you 
and would never wound you personally.” 

“ Who knows?” said Julie. 

Fearing that she had said too much, she reverted to their late adventure, to 
change the subject : 

‘Tt frightens me to think,” she said, “ that a great misfortune might have 
occurred; Ah, your poor mother! how she would have cursed me, if I 
had occasioned—” 

“No, madam, that could not have happened,” replied Julien ; “I had the 
right on my side.” 

“ Do you believe, then, that Providence interferes in such cases ? ” 

“Yes, since Providence is within us. It gives strength and presence of 
mind. A man who is defending the honour of a woman against villains has 
every chance in his favour. It is easy for him to be courageous; he feels that 
he cannot yield.” 

“‘ How much faith you have,” said Julie, deeply moved. “ Yes, I remember, 
you tld me when you were at my house, the other day, that faith removes 
mountains, and that you were faith in person.” 

“The other day!” replied Julien, simply, ‘‘ why it was more than a month 

0 ! ” 

Julie dared not acknowledge that she did not know how many days and 
nights had succeeded that brief interview. She was silent. Julien was so 
respectful that he would not resume the conversation of his own accord, and 
the longer it lasted the less capable she felt of breaking it, without betraying 
her emotion. Finally they reached the pavilion. 

“Do you not think,” he said, ‘that I ought to leave you here, so that I 
may not be seen by your people? I will follow at a distance, until you are 
safe within the door of your hotel.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but what will my people think to see me return alone, 
and on foot, at such an hour? Stay,—I had better go through the pavilion 
into my garden; they will imagine that M. Marcel escorted me.” 

In fact, that was the best way. Julien had his key, and opened the 
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“T will wake my mother,” he said, “ and she will get up and receive you; 
in passing just now, I told her not to wait for me. She imagines that I have 
one to take supper with Marcel.” 

“Do not disturb her, I will not allow it! It would take too long to tell 
her about cur adventures to-night ; and, half awake, she would feel alarmed. 
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You can tell her all to-morrow. Open the garden door for me, and I will 
escape in silence. Thanks, and adieu !” 

They entered the pavilion ; the narrow hall leading from the street door to 
that of the garden, which they had to cross, was perfectly dark. In this poor 
establishment they could not afford to keep a lamp burning uselessly, and 
Babel was only a day-servant, and did not sleep in the house. Julien went 
first ; he opened the door promptly, bowed deeply to Madame d’Estrelle, and 
immediately shut it, so as to show her plainly that he never crossed the 
threshold ; he did not pretend to follow her, even with his eyes, as she glided 
along the walk like a shadow. 

So much discretion, such perfect respect, devotion so delicate, so watchful, 
so active, and really efficacious, touched Madam d’Estrelle deeply. It was a 
magnificent June night. Her bed-room was upon the ground-floor, overlooking 
the garden, and she knew that she could arouse Camille, who was sitting up 
for her, by tapping at the window. But she knew, alse, that Camille’s sitting 
up meant taking a good nap on the best sofa in the room, and st. thought she 
could leave her, without inhumanity, to watch in this way for a few minutes 
longer. Her heart was full of emotion, delicious dreams floated through her 
mind ; she could not resist the desire of sitting down upon the edge of the 
little lake, so clear and motionless, in which the moon was reflected as in the 
mirror of Venus. 

The song of the nightingale was hushed; he was asleep over his young 
brood. The silence was profound ; even the zephyr (the breeze vf those days) 
was so deliciously drowsy, that it did not stir a blade of grass. Paris was 
asleep also, at least in the peaceful quarter, the extremity of which was marked 
by the hotel d’Estrelle: You were more likely to hear sounds peculiar to the 
country than to the city in this region ; at so late an hour, they were confined 
to the occasional crowing of acock and the barking of a dog, at long intervals, 
The chimes rang out the hour of the night, their sweet, silver voices echoing 
each other from convent to convent; then ecstatic silence reigned again. If 
the distant rolling of some vehicle rattling over the pavement of the busy 
quarter of Paris became faintly audible, it sounded rather like the low mur- 
muring of a wave, than a noise produced by human activity. 

Julie, fatigued, and a little bewildered, inhaled with delight the calmness of 
the night, the perfume of this solitude. She turned her eyes upon a great 
white star suspended in the heavens, not far from the moon, and reflected in 
the same wave. Fora time she thought of nothing, remembered nothing,— 
she merely rested. But suddenly she was seized with a violent palpitation of 
the heart ; it seemed to her oppressively hot, and then too cold. She arose 
to go in, and went to the window of her bed-room, but did not knock. 
Returning to the stone bench, she sat down, and began to weep. Rising again, 
she walked around the little lake, like a soul in pain, and then paused, 
smiling, like a sou! in bliss. She consented to question herself ; and when her 
heart replied, ‘I love: him,” she was terrified, and would not allow it to 
speak. Then she asked her conscience what was the meaning of this terror, — 
the savage austerity, contrary to nature, useless to God, which she constantly 
displayed. er conscience replied that it had nothiag to do with this state of 
mind ; that it arose, not from a sense of duty, but from prudence,—a sort of 
fictitious conscience that obliged nature and God to yield to conventional ideas, — 
fear, calculation, the consideration of personal interests impreperly understood. 
According to this way of reasoning, everything was measured by six-franc 
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pieces. Marcel had proved it to her. Julie had no right to love, because she 
had not enough six-frane pieces. Was Marcel right ? Must her soul be 
sacrificed to the grossest of all facts, to the implacable menace of 
misery ? 

“No,” said Julie, “it shall not be! I will sell all that I possess, own 
nothing, be poor, work,—beg, if necessary, but I will love. Besides, he will 
take care of me, he who already so tenderly cares for his mother. If he loves 
me, he will accept the additional burden that I will be to him, and accept it 
with joy. In his place, I would do as much.” 

Tormented by a strange agony, she began to walk to and fro. 

‘Does he love me well enough to devote himself to me,” she said, “ with 
the passion that I thought he betrayed at our first meeting? Ah! I am 
continually asking myself that question, and it torments me in vain ; neither my 
conscience, my reason, nor my heart can reply. He may regard me merely 
with a feeling of friendship. He is a good son, and respects me because I was 
anxious to assist his mother. He is grateful, and proves his gratitude by an 
admirable devotion. What more? Why should I believe that he loves me 
madly, and longs to pass his life at my feet.? It cannot be that he feels this 
jonging, since he never seeks me except when I am in need of his assistance. 
At other times he is absorbed by active duties; he devotes himself to his 
mother, his art, perhaps to some young girl of his own class, whose dowry, 
when he marries her, will make him well off, while I,—involved in debt,— 
but am I so? What if my husband’s father has given me a fortune ? How 
changed my life will be! In that case, shall I forget this young man so 
beneath me in position? Shall I marry a man of rank, whose alliance will 
bring me honour and distinction ? Never! At present, it is he whom I love, 
and he alone; no longer an unknown ideal. Ilove him and I do not know 
whether I can ever change,—can ever forget. I fear not, since I have tried ia 
vain to conquer my heart; since I am vanquished, when I forbid myself to 
feel. My God, my God, love then is apositive terror, a positive torture. It is 
the fear that he does not love me that is killing me. How shall I learn the 
truth ? I will never do so, perhaps. How can I live without knowing ?” 

While thus tormenting herself, she walked heedlessly into a side-walk, quite 
near the pavilion. The door was open, a dark shadow detached itself from 
the house. Julien, as if he had heard ber thought, as if he had been irresis- 
tibly drawn to reply to it, came straight up to her. 

Julie immediately recovered her self-possession and pride. Surprised, she 
was going to address him like an offended queen, but he did not give her time 
to speak. 

«© Why are you here, madam ?” he said, “ will no one open the door for you? 
Are your people all asleep, or waiting for you on the other side of the hotel ? 
You cannot pass the night in this garden, dressed as you are. It is two o’clock 
in the morning. The dew is falling; you will be cold,—ill. And see, your 
hood is on your shoulders, your head is bare, your arms are scarcely covered. 
Stay, here is a cloak belonging to my mother; take it, and pardon me for 
being here.” 

“But how did you know 

“T heard you walking on the sand ;—heerd a light step, that could be only 
yours. You stopped every few moments, but always began again. I was in 
my studio. The door was half open. I said to myself, “She is still out of 
doors, she cannot make herself heard, she is cold,—fatigued, suffering, alarmed, 
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T could no longer remain within. Besides, it was my duty—. No, madam, 
such a state of things could not continue. Whatever may be said or thought, 
I do not wish to see you die.” 

At last Julien was moved, his voice trembled as he spoke, his hands trem- 
bled as he placed his mother’s cloak around Julie’s shoulders, His agitation, 
however, did not proceed from an effort to resist the impulses of passion; he 
was troubled and excited as a father is whose child is in danger. It did not 
occur to him that he could be accused of seeking Julie with a selfish or trea- 
cherous design. Forgetting all conventionality, therefore, he expressed his 
solicitude in an ardent tone, that completely overwhelmed her. She seized 
both his hands in hers, and, carried away by an impulse of exalted passion,— 
the first in her life——as unexpected as it was ungovernable,—cried dis- 
tractedly,— 

“You love me, youlove me! I am sure of it! Speak! tell me that it is so; 
—let me hear it, I know it ; you love me as I wish to be loved!” 

Julien stifled a cry, and, obeying a first impulse, carried Julie into his studio. 
But he recovered in a moment all the respect which he naturally felt for a 
person of her extreme purity of character. Falling at her feet, he covered the 
tips of her icy fingers with kisses, and implored her not to doubt him. 

‘“* Have confidence in me,” he said, “I have sworn that I would be your 


brother ; I will be like a brother to you now. Do not doubt me, for it is 


your confidence that will save me. I told you that I adored you, and it was 
true,—how true I did not know myself! My love is stronger than you think, 
—more terrible than I myself imagined; but I would kill myself rather than 
cause you toshed a tear! Do not be alarmed,—you shall never blush for having 
ordered me to love you.” 
- Would he have been able to keep his word? Amid all the delirium of his 
joy he believed that he would, and Julie added to his strength by her courage. 
“No, I do not want to blush,” she said, with the frank sincerity of an 
earnest love, “I intend to be your wife. Frivolous intrigues are not suited to 
a man like you; to a woman like me gallantry is impossible. Rather than 
forget 7 honour, I also would kill myself. Julien, whatever may happen,— 
whether I am rich or poor,—for there is an equal chance of the one as of the 
other,—let us swear that we will be married. If I am poor, you must not 
lose courage ; without weakness, without faltering, you must support, cherish 
me. IfIamrich, no foolish pride must keep you from sharing my fate. 
Let us arrange all our plans now,—decide,—bind ourselves by an oath. I 
warn you that I am not courageous, and therefore. wish to be engaged too far 
to retreat, for then I know I shall look neither to the right nor left. Fidelity 
to my love will be my duty, and that thought will give me strength, decision, 
coolness. True religious principles enabled me to accept despair in my married 
life ; I will accept happiness now, and will struggle to be happy, as I have 
struggled, hitherto, not even to desire to be so, Swear, my friend! we must 
be all to each other, and that our love is stronger than ourselves. The world 
has nothing to do with this. For the last fifteen days I have no longer lived, 
—it has seemed to me that I was dying. To-day I do not know myself; just 
now, if you had told me that you did not love me, I should have followed you 
in despair. Oh, no, no! I should havethrown myselftothe bottom of the lake, with 
the moon and glittering star. Julien, I am losing my senses! I have never said 
suc things before; I did not know that I would dare speak so, and I am 
talking so to you ;—what spirit is speaking through me? Have pity upon me, 
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—sustain me,—guard my honor, which is yours; preserve for yourself the * 
purity of your wife.” 

“Yes, my wife, I swear that I will!” cried Julien, in a transport of 
enthusiasm ; ‘‘and you, Julie, swear also, before God, that you will be 
mine !” 

** Mon Dieu!” said Julie, bewildered, and suddenly becoming a little 
cowardly again, ‘‘ and we have only known each other for a month !” 

“ No, not even for a month,” replied Julien: “a month ago we met for a 
quarter ofan hour in this studio, and for a quarter of an hour in your house ; 
this evening we have passed half an hour together in the street; so that 
altogether we have known each other only for an hour. We may as well 
acknowledge, Julie, that we do not know eacb other at all, according to all 
appearances. But, notwithstanding, we love each other! A love like this 
eomes from God. He hears us now, and comprehends all that we feel; for it 
was His will that we should love; He desires it.” 

“Yes, you are right,” she replied, with renewed enthusiasm, inspired once 
more by her lover’s exalted fait:. “ We know nothing of each other beyond 
the fact of our mutual love. Is not that enough ? Does not this consciousness 
render everything else superfluous? What remains? All that the world 
knows of you is that you are a skilful artist, a worthy young man, a good gon. 
Do I love you because you possess the qualities ? You have heard people say 
that I am kind, gentle, generous; but this is not the reason that you love me ! 
There are other good men, other estimable women, for whom we should never 
have dreamed of torming an affection. We love because we love,—that is the 
whole thing.” 

* Yes,” replied Julien, “‘ love is like God; it is because it is—it is absolute ! 
What matters it that we shall discover in each other, hereafter, such and such 
peculiarities of mind and character? The great, the absorbing interest of our 
life, is our affection ; sure of that, we have known each other a hundred years, 
—for ever,—love has neither beginning nor end.” 

They talked in this incoherent way for more than an hour, in low voices, in 
the studio, vaguely lighted by the moon glimmering through the trees. Julie 
was seated; Julien knelt before her, and held her hands in his, although they 
had not ventured to exchange a kiss. The moon was sinking towards the 
horizon, and yet the light became stronger and stronger : they were obliged to 
confess that the dawn was breaking. 

Julie arose, and made her escape, after swearing, and making Julien swear a 
hundred times, that their union was indissoluble. 

Camille was very much surprised, when she opened the door fur her mistress, 
to see that it was nearly three o'clock. 

“ Are my people still waiting for me ?” said Madame d’Estrelle. 

“Yes, madame, they supposed that madame would remain all night to pray 
over the body of the marquis. The carriage went for madame. It must have 
been at the door of the hotel d’Ormonde.” 

“No, it delayed so long that I did not wait. M. Thierry escorted me home 
by way of the pavilion, and I stopped there to talk about my affairs. Tell the 
servants that they can go to bed; the carriage will probably return when the 
coachman becomes sober.” 

‘** Ab, mon Dieu! madame knows what happened, then? Poor Bastien! I 
can swear to madame that he only got drunk out of spite, because madame 
drove in a cab.” 
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If this explanation made Julie smile, the account she gave of her own pro- 
ceedings appeared singular to her chambermaid; but she suspected nothing. 
Julie’s life was so simple and pure, that she was above suspicion. Camille 
merely thought that her affairs must be very much involved, since she had to 
pass the night in talking to her lawyer. She imparted her anxiety to the 
other servants, who took the matter greatly to heart, although resolving, at the 
same time, that they would not let their wages be in arrears. The valet de 
chambre, who was the friend of Camille, and protector of Bastien, went to the 
hotel d’Ormvnde in search of the latter, but did not find him. Bastien had 
understood that he was ordered back to the tavern. He had returned thither, 
and was sleeping the sleep of an angel,—no other is reputed delicious enough 
to be compared with that of a drunkard. The carriage was waiting at the 
door under the charge of the footman, his subordinate, who had consented to 
hold the horses, on condition that he should be supplied, every quarter of an 
hour or so, with something to keep him warm. The rogues did not appear at 
the hotel until broad daylight, and did not recover their senses for twenty-four 
hours. Under other circumstances, Julie would have discharged them; but 
she foresaw that this Bachanal adventure would cast her own romantic adven- 
ture into the shade, and keep it from being brought into discussiun in the antes 
chamber and the lodge. This really happened; and, as Madame d’Estrelle’s 
servants were not at all spiteful, it seemed as if no inquiries would ever be 
made about the employment of this unusual night. 

On the following evening, the lovers considered it prudent to remain within 
doors ; but, on the next night, although they had made no appointment, they 
met in the groves of the garden, and repeated with new delight, the vows they 
had so lately made. For some time they continued to meet in this way, with- 
out trouble or apparent danger. Nothing was easier than for Madame 
d’Estrelle to slip from her apartments; she could do so openly, since her 
people had been in the habit of seeing her take the fresh air alone, and at quite 
a late hour during the summer nights. 

What a happy life, if it could only have lasted! These meetings had all 
the charm of mystery, and no remorse troubled their delight. Free, both of 
them,—aspiring only to the most holy union, and sustained by a love strong 
enough to be patient,—they met together in the night amid thickets of flowers, 
in the splendour of the summer, just opening and still retaining all the graces of 
the spring, like two fiancés who are privileged to love, and who, without 
abusing their liberty, withdraw from observation, so as not to make others 
jealous. It was the honeymoon of sentiment preceding that of passion. 
Passion, indeed, they felt, but they resisted it, or rather held it in reserve by 
common consent, for the period of conflict and danger that could not long be 
delayed. ‘They knew that they would have to fight a battle in defence of their 
love, and Julien sometimes said to his friend,— 

“You will have to suffer for my sake, I know, and I shall suffer from the 
consciousness that you are being annoyed; but we will belong to each other 
then, and our happiness will render us invulnerable to outside attacks. Even 
if you were not made sacred to me by your modesty ard my veneration, it 
seems to me that selfishness itself, properly understood, would teach me not to 
exhaust all my happiness at once.” 

At other times Julien was more agitated, and less resigned to delay ; but, at 
such moments, Julie calmed him by imploring him to remember what he had 
Said on the previgus day. 
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“T have been so happy since we have loved each other thus!” she said 
Do not change a situation full of delight. Think: on the day when I ac- 
knowledge openly that I have chosen you as the companion of my life, people 
will laugh at me, denounce me, accuse me of yielding to a vulgar infatvation ; 
I know virtuous women, who will say to me scornfully,—‘ Accept him for a 
lover, since you must have a lover, but see him in secret,—do not marry him!’ 
How shall I be able to rebuke their impertinence, if my conscience is not clear, 
— if I have no longer the right to say, ‘No, he is not my lover, he is my be- 
trothed, whom I love, and who has proved his respect for me as no other man 
would have been able to do!” We shall need all our strength, Julien, and 
truth is the most powerful of all weapons with which to struggle against false 
ideas.’ 

Julien submitted from devotion, and also out of respect to the heroic senti- 
ment (that sentiment by which Corneille was animated) that had governed his 
life and restrained the first impetuosity of his youth. He could govern his 
senses, since he had never allowed them to rule him. And then, this romance 
of pure love, celebrated in the balmy night, appealed to his imagination ; for the 
artist, these poetic meetings were intoxicating festivals. There were gloomy 
recesses and dense masses of foliage in this garden, such as we see in the com- 
positions of Watteau. And Julie herself, with her rather tall figure, so simply 
and gracefully clad in ample, flowing skirts, harmonised with the very feeling 
which made Watteau a painter without trickery, an Italian realist, although 
living in a society of conventionalism, and an age of affectation. In a certain 
retired ¢orner, sharply defined upon the dark background of the groves, and 
leaning forth vaguely in the night like a ghost, stood a high pedestal ercircled 
with ivy, and surmounted by a large white vase. Faint gleams of light, vanish- 
ing, intangible, glimmered amid the foliage, and the shadows of the branches fell 
upon the marble. As the twilight deepened, the outlines of the vase gradually 
became indistinct, but its form never ceased to be elegant and majestic. 

It was to this spot, as soon as his mother had retired, that Julien went to 
await Julie; and, when she approached, smiling, tranquil as an embodied 
dream of happiness, with her silk robes shining in the darkness, and her beauti- 
ful bare arms, holding some light satin drapery, he imagined that she was a 
modern muse presiding over his destiny, bringing him all the promises of the 
future, and all the delights, all the enchantments that belong to the real life of 
the present. 

It was well for them to enjoy the present without thinking too much of the 
morrow, for the future was too uncertain to admit of their forming definite 
plans. They did not yet know how long they would be allowed to remain in 
happy tranquillity, forgotten and abandoned by the world, in this garden, which 
Love had transformed into a terrestrial paradise. Soon, perlaps, inexorable 
creditors would even drive them from the pavilion, and force them to seek in 
some suburb a cottage with a garden under its windows. Whatever their fate 
might be, they were resolved to meet it together ; this was the only thing that 
was Certain,—their only irrevocable determination. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TnE Marquis d’Estrelle had been dead two weeks, and still, in spite of all 
possible investigations, there was no trace of a will. People believed that there 
had been one, although no one dared assert distinctly that the marchioness had 
destroyed it. A number of indications persuaded Marcel that this was the case, 
but there was no use in expressing susvicions that could not be proved true, and 
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things quietly took their legal course. The marchioness, that is, according to 
the terms of her marriage settlement, inherited all the property of the deceased, 
and she made no mention of any sum set apart for paying the debts of the iate 
count. The terms of Julie’s settlement, however, seemed to call for such a 
provision. It was’ a question for the law to decide ; and Marcel advised Julie 
to begin a suit,if only to stop the suits against herself, that were already 
threatened. Julie was opposed to going tolaw. She thought that in lawsuits 
both parties were almost sure to lose, and Marcel confessed that she was not 
very far wrong. 

‘*T am very well aware,” she said, ‘‘ that the marchioness does not like me, 
and it may be that she does not legally owe me anything; but her standing is 
very high, and, wealthy as she is, it is impossible that she will allow a person 
bearing her name to be left entirely destitute. It would not do to speak to her 
about money matters so soon as this, and would be imprudent, as you yourself. 
observed, to appear in too much haste. Whenever the right time comes, I will 
speak to her, although the task will be a very disagreeable one. You shall tell 
me when.’ 


Some time afterwards, Marcel notified her that she must take her measures. 
without delay. 

“ You must go at once,” he said, “there is no time to lose; your creditors. 
are proposing to begin proceedings against you to-morrow.” 

Without being discouraged at the untoward result of her first visit, Julie- 
had called a second time upon the marchioness a few days after the the decease: 
of the marquis. On this occasion she had been received coldly, but civilly. 
The will being destroyed, her presence, perhaps, was no longer feared. The- 
marchioness referred to her absence on the evening of her father-in-law’s death. 
and made several tart observations about the worldly pleasures which were: 
attending the end of Madam d’Estrelle’s mourning. In reply, Julie gave the 
explanation agreed upon with Marcel. The marchioness listened with an air of 
impolite curiosity, and added,— 


ss ” is unfortunate for you, countess, that you will have to go into mourning 
again!” 

Julie continued to visit the dowager without inaking any reference to her own 
embarrassed circumstances. When delay was no longer possible, she called ; 
and, with her usual sweetness of manner, explained her position: brief and 
— as her words were, however, she could not manage to make them very 
humble. 

“I really bez your pardon,” answered the marchioness, “‘ but not having the 
advantage of being intimate with attorneys, I know nothing about such matters. 
If you will send your lawyer to mine, he shall examine into my rights as well 
as my obligations, and he will be satisfied that you were not one of the persons 
left under my care.” 

“ This is not the answer, madam, that I expected from a person of your up- 
rightness of character. Very possibly you do not owe me anything. Since you 
assert that it is so, 1 am bound to believe you. But I had supposed that family 
considerations— ” 


**T have not the honour of belonging to your family,” interrupted the mar- 
chioness, dryly. 

“ You mean to imply,” answered Julie, indignant at this provocation, “‘ that 
the Marquis d’Estrelle married beneath him, in selecting from a family one-half 
of whose nobility was of the sword, and one-half of the robe. That intimation 
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does not offend me. I am not ashamed of my anceStors, who were magistrates 
nor do I consider myself inferior to anybody. But I did not come here to dis- 
cuss my right to the honour of bearing the same name with yourself. Asa 
matter of fact, 1am the Countess d’Esvtrelle. Is it right that I should lose the 
support promised to me, and supposed to be assured to me? Although the 
marquis may have forgotten me upon his death-bed, he must have infurmed you 
of his intenticns ; and does it not follow that you ought to pay his son’s debts, 
in his place, or at least a part of them ?” 

** No, madam,” answered the dowager, “no such obligation follows from any 
intention that he ever expressed to me. It was the opinion of the marquis that 
you ought at once to surrender your right of dower, since it is not worth enough 
to pay your husband’s debts; and that in that case, measures should be taken 
to pay what remained of them.” 

** This has often been suggested to me, madam ; and I have asked whether, 
in consideration of this sacrifice, it was proposed to settle any income upon 
me.” 

“ Are you entirely without means? Have you inherited nothing at all from 
your own family ?” 

Twelve hundred francs a year, madam, and no more, as you yourself 
know.” 

“Oh, well, you can live upon that, my dear! It will enable you to drive in 
a fiacre, to hire a box at the theatre, to visit attorney’s wives, and to run about 
the streets at midnight, leaning upon the arms of sign-painters. Your tastes 
are of this description, from what I hear. Gratify them, by all means, 
Surrender your dower-right, or sell at any sacrifice all the property you have 
derived from the d’Estrelle family ; I don’t care which. My only wish is, that 
you should be married to somebody, so as to change your name, and prevent 
you from being confounded with me by people who do not know us.” 

“You shall have that satisfaction, madam,” said Julie, rising, ‘‘ for I should 
dislike snch a disagreeable confusion as that, as much as yourself.” 

She bowed, and withdrew. 

Marcel was waiting at her house, and saw her come in, pale, and with her 
eyes flashing with indignation. 

*¢ All is lost,” he exclaimed, “I see that! Tell me quickly, madam, what 
has happened. You frighten me!” 

“‘My dear Thierry, I am ruined without remedy,” replied Julie, ‘ but it is 
not that which is choking me. I have been insulted,—trodden under foot. 
At the very first word, although I had said nothing rash, had offered her no 
provocation, she insulted me to my very face. I have been followed by spies, 
too, and the most innocent circumstances have been reported, and been most 
venomously misrepresented. Thierry,” she continued, sinking upon a chair, 
** you area virtuous man; I swear to you that I am a strictly virtuous 
woman.” 

‘No one but a scoundrel could think of denying it,” cried Marcel. “ But 

come, take courage,—explain ! ” 

The countess gave him a full account of her interview with the marchioness, 
but did not refer to her understanding with Julien ; for they had resolved, for 
the present, not to reveal their secret, even to Madame Thierry herself. 

When Marcel knew all he was very much discouraged, and seemed to think 
the situation altogether desperate. 

. “You haye no alternative, as far as I can see,” he said, “ between sudle 
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and absolute destitution,—a terrible trial fora person of your habit—and as, 
lawsuit, of which the result is extremely uncertain. I dv not know how to 
advise you. My worst apprehensions are realised. The plan is to rob you, 
and set the world against you, too, by blackening your reputation. The 
marchioness has been sharpening her weapons for some time ; she provided 
herself with them on seeing that the marquis was failing, and even at the very 
moment of his death made use of them. She has been plotting your destruction 
in cold blood, has set spies upon you, and followed you about—” 

“ Stay, M. Thierry ; has not M. Antoine had a hand in all this ?” 

“Julien believes he has. For my part, I am still in doubt. I will ascer- 
tain, however; and, if necessary, will organise a spy system in opposition to 
his ; but the first thing is not to know who has been betraying you, but to 
resolve upon your own line of conduct.” 
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MIGNONETTE. 


« Your qualities surpass your charms,”—Language of Flowers. 


I passed before her garden gate : 
She stood among her roses, 

And stooped a little from the state 
In which her pride reposes, 

To make her flowers a graceful plea 

For luring and delaying me, 


s¢ When summer blossoms fade so soon,” 
She said with winning sweetness, 

*¢ Who does not wear the badge of June 
Lacks something of completeness. 

My garden welcomes you to-day, 

Come in and gather, while you may.” 


Tentered in ; she led me through 
wi, leafy arches, 
ere velvet-purple pansies grew 
Beneath the larches,— 
A shadowy, still, and cool retreat 
That gave excuse for ling’ring feet. 


She paused, pulled down a trailing vine, 
And twisted round her finger 

Its starry sprays of jessamine, 
As one who seeks to linger. 

But I smiled — in her face 

And passed on to the open space. 


—Passed many a flower-bed fitly set 
In trim and blooming order, 

And plucked at last some mignonette 
That strayed along the border ; 

A simple thing that had no bloom, 

And but a faint and far perfume. 


MIGNONETTE, 


She wondered why I would not choose 
That dreamy amaryllis,— 

“‘ And could I really, then, refuse 
Those heavenly white lilies! 

And leave antene on the slope 

This passion-breathing heliotrope ?” 


She did not know—what need to tell 
So fair and fine a creature ?>— 

That there was one who loved me well 
Of widely differeut nature ; 

A little maid whose tender youth, 

And innocence, and simple trnth, 


Had won my heart with qualities 
Thus far surpassed her beauty, 
And held me'with unconscious ease 
Enthralled of love and duty ; 
Whose modest graces all were met 
And symboled in my mignonette. 


I passed outside her garden-gate 
And left her proudly smiling : 
Her roses bloomed too iis, too late, 

She saw, for my beguiling. 
I wore instead—and wear it yet-— 
The single spray of mignonette. 


Its fragrance greets me unaware, 

clear 
shy, sweet eyes, and drooping hai 
In tresses falling, 

And little hands so white and fine 

That timidly creep into mine ; 


As she—all ignorant of the arts 
That wiser maids are plying— 
Has — into my heart of hearts 
Past doubting or denying : 
Therein, while suns shall rise and set, 
To bloom unchanged, my mignonette ! 
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HE city of Athens is like nothing butitself. Though it is frequently com- 
pared to Edinburgh, there is little resemblance between the two cities 
beyond the fact that each terminates in a precipitous rock, surrounded by 
bastioued walls. Old and new Edinburgh are separated by a deep fissure, and 
the various epochs at which the buildings were constructed, and the different 
elevations of the streets, give to the Scottish city a picturesque effect that is 
wanting in Athens. The Greek Capital lies for the most part ona flat plain, 
and is wholly new, being the growth of the last forty years; and the houses, 
of yellow-washed stucco, give a fresh and light appearance to the town, which 
bears the traces of the Bavarian architects, who, under King Otho, constructed 
many of the public edifices. Excepting the broad and upper part, Athens is a 
compact mass of buildings, clinging to and spreading out, fan-like, from the 
Acropolis at its northern and eastern base. This singular rock rises abruptly 
from the plain to a height of about three hundred feet above the level of the 
city. Itis bold and inaccessible excepting at its western end, which slopes 
gradually to the site of the ancient Agora,—probably the heart of old Athens. 
The surface of the Acropolis is flat and oblong, measuring one thousand one 
hundred by four hundred and fifty feet; and on it stands the Parthenon, the 
sublimest ruin of ancient Greece, with the remains of the Propylea, the Erech- 
theum, and the temple of Victory. ‘The precipitous sides of the Acropolis are 
partially clothed with rank vegetation; but the bare and unadorned rock is its 
chief peculiarisy, which is only impaired by the masses of debris that from time 
to time have been thrown over the parapet, and which give to the *‘ Rock of 
Pallis,” on its southern side, very much the appearance of a modern stone 
‘quarry. Other natural elevations around Athens somewhat detract from the 
imposing effect which would be produced, if the Acropolis alone broke the 
monotone of the plain of Attica. As it is, the attention is divided between that 
and its neighbours—the closely connecting rock of the Areopagus, or “ Mars 
Hill;” the massive range of the Pnyx; the hill of the museum—crowned with 
an unsightly observatory—and the hill of Lycabettus, which pierces the air in 
asharp cone at the north-east extremity of the city. 

But what makes Athens sui generis, is its relation to the templed rock which 
over-shadows it with a moral and physical grandeur to which no other city on 
the surface of the globe can aspire. From the streets below, the upper portions 
of the ruined Parthenon can be seen projecting above the bastioned walls of the 
Acropolis, as if ever asserting its hereditary claims over the innovations of to- 
day ; as ifever declaring in majestic muteness to the restless city at its feet,— 
I,—I am Athens. Nor can the modern life below it be disassociated from that 
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stupendous throne of rock which upholds the monuments of a past age, whose 
glories all subsequent ages have but reflected or imperfectly copied. The 
silent city on the hill, which can never be hid, is linked to the bustling city at 
its feet, which is ever trying to be seen. Itisa live man bound to a corpse ; but 
the man is mortal, and the corpse is immortal. 
With the exception of the olive groves, commonly regarded as the scene of 
Plato’s retirement, which stretch along the plane a couple of miles from the 
city, and the few acres of trees in the “‘ Queen’s Garden,” there is little foliage 
to refresh the eye in Athens or its vicinity. Even ‘Flowery Hymettus”’ is 
bare of verdure; and the wild thyme which still supplies immortal honey to the 
bees, gives but acold, grayish glow to the surface once thick with olive-trees. 
The * Queen’s Garden,’’ named from the former Queen Amelia, to whose 
rural tastes Athens is indebted for this luxurious inclosure of foliage, flower- 
beds, artificial waters, and winding walks, is the city’s leafy crown. It half 
encircles the palace, and extends alonga boulevard lined with pepper-trees, and 
containing many handsome private dwellings. The southern boundary of the 
Queen’s Garden abuts upon a large open piece of ground called the ‘ Square of 
the Olympium,” at the extremity of which rise the ruined columns of the temple 
of the “ Jupiter Olympius:”—the other end reaches to the King’s Palace, a 
ponderous edifice of white marble, which, but for the portico in front, might pass . 
for a hospital or military barracks. The ‘' Boulevard des Philhellenes,’”’ running 
in front of the palace andits garden, extends in a circular direction past the 
square of the Olympium, the Acropolis, and the Temple of Thesus, where, 
connecting with other broad thoroughfares, and the ‘‘ Boul evard del’ Universite,” 
it completes the circle of the entire city. The King’s Palaceis separated by a 
small enclosure of orange-trees from the ‘‘ Square of the Constitution,” where 
the principal hotels are situated. This, and the “ Place de la Concorde,” in 
another quarter of the city, are daily thronged with afternoon promenaders, 
where also the military bands perform twice a week. From this square extends 
the ‘‘ Street of Hermes,” more than a mile in length, lined with shops of every 
description, and leading out into the Pireus-road. /Eolus-street, a somewhat 
similar thoroughfare, crosses the former at right angles, and extends into a fine 
carriage-drive as far as the village of Patissia. At the junction of the streets of 
Hermes and Aolus are several cafés, which, favoring the confluence of these two 
arteries of city life, form the rendezvous of a large class of coffeehouse politicians, 
who, in that effervescent community, find abundant topics for incessant and 
exciting debate. Around this centre extends a network of narrow and tortuous 
streets, with buildings possessing little claim to architectural beauty, and filled 
with a dense population, The shop windows -betray the meretricious taste which 
prevails in communitres which retain something of the Oriental character, 
There is a superabundant supply of cheap jewellery and German “knick- 
knacks,” which are so readily obtained from Vienna and Berlin, These make 
their appearance on the dresses of thousands of the middle and lower classes of 
females, who aspire to imitate Parisian fasoions in their toilets and the decora- 
tions of their houses. The bookstores contain fewer volumes of standard litera- 
ture than would be expected in a community of scholars like that of Athens. 
The number of tobacco-shops is not surprising, in view of the fact that every 
third man is whiffing a cigarette. Cigars, worthy of the name, are a rarity ; 
but the paper-covered substitute is the almost inevitable accompaniment of every 
man’s walk, talk, or avocation. Little books of cigar-paper, the tobacco-box, 
and brass receptacle for ashes, are seen on the table inevery house. The 
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Greek seems to think that the only good thing that can come out of the 
Ottoman Empire is Turkish tobacco. The native and cheaper article, however, 
is what is most consumed inthe country. In brilliant contrast to the generality 
of shops are a few, the show windows of which, be it the jeweler’s, tailor’s, or silk 
mercer’s, almost rival those of the Palvis Royal. . 

With the exception of the Cathedral or Metropolitan Church, there are no 
edifices of religious worship which attract attention from their external archi- 
tecture or internal appointments, unless it be the three or four little Byzantine 
churches which, scattered about through the old city, deserve notice from their 
peculiar and ancient construction. The Metropolitan Church is imposing from 
its size; but the external colouring in stripes of yellow and red have a tawdry 
look to the foreign eye. If from the thickly-settled and business quarters we 


proceed to the newer parts of the city, things wear a more attractive Jook. 


Here the streets are wide, and the side-walks generally clean. 

During the carnival, the streets are thronged with a promiscuous 
crowd of maskers, composed almost exclusively of the lower orders, whose 
efforts to produce anything corresponding to the fetes of Rome are lamentable 
failures. |The upper classes ignore these proceedings, or confine themselves to 
“‘ surprise visits” upon their friends, disguised in close dominoes and impene- 
trable masks. During the carnival it is no uncommon thing for a family to be 
visited by several parties of maskers on the same evening, who preserve their 
incognito so completely as to defy recognition by voice or manner: 

But if Athens is charming in winter, and especially in the spring—March 
and April being the most attractive months—it is simply detestable in summer. 
The foreigner who is compelled to reside in the Capital from May to October 
is not to be envied. The “sun of Greece” is then no longer a glory, but a 
scourge to the eye. Every particle of vegetation wilts under its pitiless rays— 
sultry daysand sultry nights wearily succeed to each other without the relief 
of a single refreshing breeze or a single shower. The wind blows, but it is a 
hot and feverish blast, filling the deserted streets with dust—the same dust that 
teasedthe ancient Athenians—which, rolling along like smoke-clouds from a 
field of battle, blinds the hapless pedestrian, and disgusts the as happless 
individual within doors, who is left to choose between open windows with dirt, 
or closed ones with suffocation. But worse than the plague of dust is the 
plague of mosquitoes and gnats. The former may be partially excluded by 
wind-blinds and bed-curtains, but the latter defy the inventions of man. The 
little gnat is invisible to the naked eye, and, not having the moral courage of 
the mosquito to announce its approach, attacks every exposed part of the human 
body, especially the hands and wrists, leaving the skin in a state of irritation 
which lasts for hours. r 

Those who can do so, fly from the summer torments of Athens to their 
courtry estates, or to the islands. Those who are forced to remain seek conso- 
lation in sea-bathing ; and from four o’clock until ten every morning, carriages 
filled with bathers are heard rolling through the streets of Athens, on their 
way to the baths of Phalerum, 

The King and Queen sojourn at the beautiful island of Corfu during the 
summer months, where the climate, although warm, is less dry than that of 
Athens, and where their Majesties enjoy a delightful respite from the political 
annoyances of the capital. 

But no climatic considerations wean the Greek from his country. He may 
take up his abode ia foreign cities for the commercial advantages to be gained 
therefrom ; or, if he can afford it, he will do as many others do—abandon him- 
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self to the illusions of the French capital ; but, as a rule, foreign travel does 
not lessen his attachment to his native land, and the reappearance of the 
Grecian cliffs is as “blissful” a view to him as it was to the wandering 
Telemachus. Even those who do not return to Greece,—their interests and 
associations being bound up in the foreign land where they have reared their 
families and accumulated their fortunes,—do not forget her. No people are 
more sensitive to the national honour and shame than the closely-cemented 
societies of Greeks in the commercial cities of Europe and the United States, 
The number who visit Athens is small in comparison with the vast shoal of 
travellers who run over Europe and distribute their gold in places of far less 
intrinsic interest. This is not surprising, in view of the prevailing ignorance 
respecting Greece, and the current reports of danger to tourists from brigandage. 
This danger, although much exaggerated, exists, and should not be disregarded 
by the traveller. Athens, however, is as safe a city, so far as personal danger 
. isconcerned, as any in the world; and those who visit it, coming westward 

from the greasy lanes of Constantinople and the squalid towns of the Levant, 
are surprised at the cheerful and attractive appearance which the city presents. 
An exalted personage, who had been the recipient of all the honours which the 
Sublime Porte had in its power to bestow, remarked, on his arrival at 
Athens: “ This is the first time I have breathed for weeks. It is positively 
refreshing to getinto a free and Christian air again.” This is applicable as 
much to externals as to principles; for modern Athensis not unworthy of 
the language which Milton applied to the ancient capital :— 

“On the Agean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly : pure the air and light the soil ; 

Athens, the eye of Greece.” 
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ERNST OF EDELSHEIM. 


Txt tell the story, kissing 

This white hand for my pains,— 
Nor sweeter heart, nor falser 

E’er filled such fine, blue veins. 


Pll sing a song of true love, 
My Mimi dear! to you; 
Contraria contrariis— 
The rule is old and true. 


The happiest of all lovers 
Was Ernst of Edelsheim ; 
And why he was the happiest, 
rll tell you in my rhyme. 


One summer night he wandered 
Within a lonely glade, 

And, couched in moss and moonlight 
He found a sleeping maid. 


The stars of midnight sifted 
Above her sands of gold ; 

She seemed a slumbering statue, 
So fair and white and cold. 


Fair and white and cold she lay 
Beneath the starry skies ; 
Rosy was her waking 
Beneath the Ritter’s eyes. 


He won her drowsy fancy, 
He bore her to his towers, 

And swift with love and laughter, 
Flew morning’s purpled hours 
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But when the thickening sunbeams 
Had drunk the gleaming dew, 

A misty cloud of sorrow 
Swept o’er her eyes’ deep blue. 


She hung upon the Ritter’s neck, 
She wept with love and pain, 

She showered her sweet warm kisses 
Like fragrant summer rain. 


“T am no Christian soul,” she sobbed, 
As in his arms she lay ; 

‘I’m half the day a woman, 
A serpent half the day. 


‘And when from yonder bell-tower 
Rings out the noon-day chime, 
Farewell! Farewell for ever, 
Sir Ernst of Edelsheim !” 


“Ah! not farewell for ever !” 
The Ritter wildly cried, 

“¢T will be saved or lost with thee, 
My lovely Wili-Bride !” 


Loud from the lordly bell-tower 
Rang out the noon of day, 
And from the bower of roses 
A serpent slid away. 


But when the midwatch moonlight 
Was shimmering through the grove, 

He clasped his bride thrice-dowered 
With beauty and with love. 


The happiest of all lovers 
Was Ernst of Edelsheim,— 

His true love was a serpent 
Only half the time! 
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PYTHONTIA. 
(Continued.) 
Carter III. 


Paris. 
My Mr. Lioyp,— 

I have been more than once on the point of writing to you, but on each 
occasion have seen cause to defer it. The obstacles that I then saw before 
me have now been removed; and feeling as I do that you are indirectly 
the cause of my present great happiness, I wish to write to you before 
its completion. 

You may have perceived that I was much struck by the portrait of Mdlle 
Volkonsky when I saw it for the first and only time at Mr. Norman’s studio. 
I knew at the moment that the impression made upon me was not of a passing 
nature ; and you may remember that before we parted on that day, I asked you 
whether there were any engagement, or prospect of engagement, between herself 
and Mr. Norman. 

When I returned to Paris my first care was to ask my old acquaintance, 
Princess Zartorska, about Mdme. Volkonsky and her daughter. I learned from 
her that they were both possessed of most attractive personal qualities, that they 
were living in a retired way in Paris, and that the mother was deeply interested 
in the projects for revolutionising Poland which are now causing such anxiety to 
the Russian government. I asked and obtained an introduction to them. The 
manner in which I was received reassured me as to the propriety of the step. I 
found Mdme. Volkonsky a lady of lively intelligence and singular fascination of 
manner. Of Mdlle. Volkonsky I will only say, that the impression made by her 
portrait was verified and deepened by her presence. 

I saw them often, and was honoured by Mdme. Volkonsky’s confidence. She 
imparted to me the plans in which she was engaged, and showed a thorough 
comprehension of the personal danger she ran ; but so fervent is her love for her 
adopted country, that she willingly and devotedly perseveres in her efforts, 
though their hopelessness is evident to all but herself and the party with which 
she sympathises. She told me that she shrank from one thing; and that was 
the prospect of her daughter’s helpless position, should she herself fall into the 
power of the Russian authorities. ‘ And one thing there is,” she said to me 
with great emotion. ‘I sometimes fear that my child may be compromised in 
the eyes of our rulers by some Course of action. If so, and if she were arrested” 
—Mdme, Volkonsky stopped in violent agitation. ‘‘ And I cannot conceal from 
myself that there is a real danger,” she said, when she had overcome her 
emotion. 
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I asked her why she did not withdraw from the projects on foot before it was 
too late ; and frankly told her, that, whatever right she might possess to dispose 
of her own future, she surely had none to subject her daughter to the possibility 
of such fearful consequences. But I could make no impression upon her. She 
told me that she was pledged to her party by the most solemn engagements, and 
that she could not draw back if she would. I asked if Mdlle. Volkonsky were 
aware of her position. She replied with deep feeling that she was so; but such 
was her daughter’s nature, that she feared no danger, shrank from no suffering, 
where the right was concerned. ‘My daughter is not like other young girls,” 
she said. ‘‘ She has none of the illusions that belong to herage. Ido not think 
she is capable of love, as the world understands it,—I mean a feverish, unrea- 
sonable, and exaggerated state of the affections: she has too serene and lofty a 
character for that. Not that I mean to imply she is incapable of affection ; her 
heart is as tender as itis calm, as loyal as it is noble. I hope some day to see 
her married to some person whose character will inspire her with respect, and 
whose position will guard her from those dangers which now menace her 
‘through me.” 

What Mdme. Volkonsky stated with regard to her daughter's character but 
corroborated what I had already thought ] had perceived. I was encouraged 
to open myself to the mother. She received my proposal for her daughter with 
surprise, but was gradually led to promise, that, if her daughter’s inclinations 
were not opposed to the marriage, she would give her own consent to it. 

I will not refer to the succeeding days: they were too full of varied 
emotions, Mdme. Volkonsky was warned to leave Paris, andI feared for a 
time the worst. But now all is arranged, and to-morrow [ am to receive from 
heaven the blessing of Medora as my wife. 

I write fully to you, dear Mrs. Lloyd, for I must thank you for the prospect 
of a happiness that might well make a younger man’s brain reel. 

Directly after the marriage Mdme. Volkonsky leaves for Poland. We 
sail for home next week. Most faithfully yours, 

B. T. GrrFOR?- 

I satin dismay. “And George!” I said to myself, with a sharp sense of 
pain : “George must know. I ought to tell him. It would be dreadful if he 
were to hear it by accident, or come across it in ‘Galignani.’ He is coming 
to-night. I must tell him. Oh, what a wretched thing this is! obviously a 
mere mariage de convenance. But then she was brought up to it, poor girl. 
She looks upon it as a matter of course,and would probably think it very 
indelicate to choose a husband for herself. But George! What a blow it will 
be! How shall I tell him!” 

I had not succeeded in framing the words in which it would be wisest to give 
him the news, when he came in with Charley. He was in remarkably good 
spirits. I heard him laughing in the anteroom as they entered. ‘Chat laugh 
made me feel the weight of the charge I was undertaking. ‘ How long it will 
be before he laughs in that way again after to-night!” I thought, as he opened 
the door, and came towards me with outstretched hand. 

I had never been so struck by his personal beauty before as now, when I 
looked up at him. His eyes were full of gleeful light, his whole face was irra- 
diated with alook of happy and careless enjoyment which, to one who knew the 
sterner layers beneath, made it irresistibly attractive. Charley followed, fairly 
bubbling over with boyish fun. | He was in extravagant spirits, and his gaiety 
had been contagious. 
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““We've laughed till we’re hoarse,” said Charley. ‘‘ Give us some tea, 
mamma, and I’Jl tell you all about it.” And he poured out a flood of boyish 
nonsense, all so comical that I laughed with them, feeling the while that strange 
sensation of double consciousness which so oppresses us when we are holding two 
chains of thought in the mind at once. 


Amy soon came, full of gay chat ; and the three talked together through the ’ 


evening, after it had been decided from my silence that I must be tired and have 
a headache, and I had accordingly been put upon the sofa, and shaded from the 
light. And there I lay, turning over and over what I had to say to George, 
and listening half unconsciously to the cheerful tones of his voice. 

At last he rose to go. I got up as he went out, and followed him into the 
anteroom, closing the door behind me. 

“ George,” I said, ‘I have had a letter from Mr. Gilford.” 

“Yes, That's pleasant. He’s well, I hope,” he answered. 

“* All letters are not pleasant,” I replied. ‘‘ This one causes me pain.” 

What is it?” he said, coming nearer, and taking my hand affectionately in 
his. ‘‘ Nothing that concerns you, I hope.” 

“ Yes, it concerns me somewhat ; but, George, it concerns you more.” 

He stood, his eyes riveted upon my face, calmly waiting for me to 

0 on. 

, “ You are brave, George : you must have courage now.” 

His gaze grew intense as I spoke. I went on withouta pause. 

“‘ Mr. Gilford has met Medora, and they are ”—My voice failed me as I saw 
his face. 

* Engaged ?” he said, hoarsely. 

Still his eyes searched my face. He read it. 

“Married ?” 

“Ta.” 

His grasp tightened upon my hand till I thought he would crush it. His 
every feature grew rigid. Then without a word he let my hand fall, and left 
the house. 


I could not go back to the children. Taking advantage of my supposed, © 


headache, I shut myself up in my own room, and read over again Mr. Gilford’s 
letter: a sudden thought struck me. I enclosed it to George, and sent a 
servant with it to his rooms. At least I could save him from the misery of 
uncertainty. 

I had feared that under this great and sudden blow, he would absent himself 
from us ; but to my great relief, as we were sitting at luncheon the next day, 
he came in. He looked pale, but ctherwise seemed much the same as usual. 
He stayed‘only a little while. Before he left he seized an opportunity to give 
me back the letter, simply saying,— 

“*Thank you.” 

About a fortnight later Charley said to me, “ Mamma, something must be 
done about George’s working the way he does. He never stops. He begins 
evrly in the morning, and paints as late as he can see. And he’s grown silent, 
—yiu must have seen that when he comes here; and I believe, if something 
isn’t done, he’ll work himself to death.” 

“ But what can Ido?” I asked. “I can't tell him to stop painting; and, 
if I did, he wouldn’t mind me.” 

“For one thing, you might coax him off with you, and take him to drive 
sometimes.” 
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**But would Le come 

“If you made a point of it, he would. You've no idea how fond he is of you 
He told me the other day he felt to you almost as if you were his mother. 
Come this afternoon with Amy, and carry him off. It’s one of the afternoons 
he has set aside for people to come, you know; so he couldn’t work much if he 


‘were there. And I can stay and show the people his pictures, and tell them he 


can’t take any more orders, just as well as he can.” 

So I drove down with Amy that afternoon, and persuaded George to take a 
drive with us. By chance we followed the road near which I first saw him. 
As I passed the crumbled stones where I had seen him seated, I looked at his 
face. The shadows had closed around him. I was afraid that he would read 
my thoughts as he sometimes did; and I began to talk on external subjects. 

‘ George,” I said, ‘* how does this plain affect you? To me it is profoundly 


“T see it as a ruin, a vast tomb, the darkness wherein monuments, cities, 
nations, lie buried,” he replied. 

“Then it is sad.” 

“Yes, and nc. It affects me in a double way. My imagination brings 
back the past in all its pomp, paints pageants of magnificence and luxury that no 
longer exist, revives the beauty that is dead, the picturesqueness that has passed 
away, and sings old chants of triumph and of loyalty. That is one side. Then 
my reason bids me look, and I see ignorance, cruelty, inflexible selfishness, and 
remorseless oppression, the substructure of all that state and grandeur. I see 
the helpless wretchedness of the poor, the grinding misery of their daily life; I 
hear the wail that sweeps down from those centuries when Might was Right ; 
and I rejoice that those days are past for ever, and that the reign of truth and 
justice comes nearer to the earth.” 

“Yes, that is all true, I know,” I replied ; ‘‘ but sometimes I doubt whether, 
on the whole, there isn’t as much unhappiness now asthen. ‘The very increaes 
of sensibility to pain, which prevents society from inflicting it nowadays, makes 
each individual more keenly alive to whatever suffering he may have to bear. I 
think you ‘see this in going through galleries and looking at old portraits. It is 
a very rare thing to come across a sensitive face belonging to those times; and 
it certainly is not the fault of the artist.” 

‘No: there were giants in those days,” responded George. 

“And it is still more striking when you come to the antique. you find none 
of the complicated expressions of the modern face there. There is a simplicity, 
a directness of expression, in those old busts, that you never meet in real life. 
Think, have you ever seen any living face wear the placid, calm serenity that . 
you often find in the classic head ?’’ 

“Yes, I have seen one,” George calmly answered. 

I knew whom he meant, and glanced at Amy in fear lest she should question 
him. But Amy had not been listening: she was attentively watching the 
progress down the Tiber, near which we were driving, of one of those flat-bot- 
tomed boats, which, with their bronzed, half-savage-looking freight, present so 
picturesque an appearance. 

We had driven but a little farther when we met a carriage. In it was a fresh 
young face, that smiled and nodded at Amy, who on her side gave a little cry of 
delight. 

0, mamma, please stop! There’s Emma Rivers. I didn’t expect her 
here till next week.” 
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The carriages were stopped, we exchanged greeting, and Mr. and Mrs. Rivers 
onsented to Amy’s carrying Emma back with us, on condition she was to ba 
sent early to rest after the fatigue of travelling. 

The two girls chattered like magpies, but said little to attract my attention 
until Emma exclaimed.— 

“Oh Amy! I must tell you about Mrs. Gilford, that beautiful Polish girl 
who’s just married. Every one is talking about her, and I have seen her.” 

‘Please do,” responded Amy. ‘I want to hear all about her. We knew 
Mr. Gilford: he’s an old friend of mamma’s, and I never was so surprised as 
when I heard of his being married.” 

I bitterly deplored having taken Emma into the carriage; but there was no 
help for it, no way of stopping her now. 

“ My dear, she’s the most beautiful creature I ever saw. She’s very blonde, 
and has perfect jeatures and an exquisite figure: and she’s so graceful! she 
doesn’t walk like other people,—she glides.” 

“Where did you see her?” asked Amy. ‘‘ Were you at the wedding ? ” 

“No: nobody was present except his family and the Zartorskas ; but she 
was presented a day or two afterwards, and I was at Tuileries and saw her. 
Every one was looking at her. She was dressed all in the finest black chantilly 
lace : it must have cost a fortune. I suppose it was in the corbeille Mr. Gilford 
gave her; for you know, though the Volkonskys are of such good family, they 
aid not have money. You can’t imagine how lovely she looked in it, with her 
white arms and neck and her golden hair.” 

“ And what ornaments did she wear ¢” asked Amy. 

“Only a pair of ear-rings ; they were singular too,—they were, snakes made 
out of diamonds.” 

‘* Flow strange!” said Amy. 

“Yes ; but they were beautiful stones. Wara Zartorska told me they were 
Madam Volkonsky’s wedding present ; they’re old family heir-looms.” 

* And Mr. Gilford,—how did he seem?” asked Amy. “I can’t imagine 
him as a married man.” 

“ He did not take his eyes off her. People say he’s desperately in love, for 
all that he’s so old.” 

‘I wonder whether she will like it,” said Amy. 

** I don’t believe she will. They’re going to live at Mr. Gilford’s place. It’s 
a very pleasant neighbourhood ; but just think what a change from Paris! I’m 
sure that at the end of three weeks she'll be tired to death of it; and what 
she'll do to amuse herself, I can’t imagine. And now tell me about riding. Are 
there any good saddle-horses? I’m wild for a canter over the Campagna.” 

And the two girls chatted on less perilous subjects till we reached our apart- 
ments in the Via Gregoriana. 

Weeks passed on. The old King of Bavaria had come to the studio, had 
expressed much satisfaction with what he saw there, and had given George an 
order which was not to be refused. The prominent artists of Rome sought his 
acquaintance, and held out to him the hand of fellowship. He was regaining 
his serenity, and, I thought, felt now much as he did before Medora’s marriage, 
when he already looked upon the obstacles that separated him from her as inse- 

able. 
~~ evening, about five weeks after the drive of which I have spoken, George 
came in. I was standing in the drawing-room, altering the position of some 
jonquils in Amy’s hair. He looked at her floating white dress, and said,— 
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“T’m sorry you’re going out. I hoped you would play to me to-night.” 

Amy played with taste and feeling, but had little execution ; so that she was 
timid about music, and it was but recently that George had discovered that she 
could play at all. 

“Oh, that’s no matter!’ she said. ‘Iam ready because nine is the time, 
but Aunt Zve always keeps me waiting at least half an hour. I shall be very 
glad to play to you now that I’ve found out that I can without being afraid.” 

She seated herself at the piano ; and George sat down in an easy chair at a 
little distance. 

‘What shall it be?” she asked. 

“T should like some of Mendelssohn’s songs without words.” 

And the delicate, dreamy plaiat of those sweet harmonies stole through the 
room. 

I loved to hear Amy play. Her girlish existence showed its fair and earnest 
promise in her music. I was in no hurry for my child to grow into a woman ; 
it was enough for me to feel that her womanhood should be a sweet and noble 
thing when she expanded into it. 

Amy played, and George listened. After a while, as my eye turned from the 
embroidery I had taken up, and rested upon him, I was impressed by a sense 
of difference. His powerful figure was resting languidly on the great easy 
chair ; his head, usually so firmly poised, was supported on the cushioned back ; 
his hand was laid listlessly on the arm of the chair, Amy played on, weaving 
the tender chain of those sighing reveries closer and closer around him. Sud- 
denly a carriage rattled up the stony street; there was a hurried ring; Aunt 
Zoe had come for Amy, and Amy flitted‘away. 

I rarely opened a conversation with George. I usually waited for him to tell 
me what he was thinking about. So I sat filling in the crimson silk background 
of my golden lilies, and waited for him to speak. 

He left the easy chair, and took a seat nearer me, watching my hand as it 
moved with regular motion backward and forward. At last he said, ** I have 
had a letter from Mrs. Gilford.” I looked at him. He was not looking at me: 
his eyes were dreamily fixed upon the darkness of the sky above the Vatican ; 
for those window curtains were always left undrawn, so that [ might constantly 
have the panorama of the city and the sky before me.” 

“ What does she say ?” I asked. 

‘She wrote prine.pally to tell me she was pleased with my picture. She found 
it at Mr. Gilford’s house, and she likes it very much. Then she speaks of the 
time when we were at Fontainebleau together, and refers to our walks in the 
forest under the chaperonage of uld Madam Mirodet, who used to depart from 
her usual habits to please Medora, and would go a little way into the forest, and 
sit down under a tree, and let us loiter through the avenues alone. I did not 
know she kept those memories,” 

A vague sense of disquietude began to mingle with the surprise with which I 
had heard of Medora’s letter. I looked again at George. His eyes were dreamy ; 
his face was softened ; a look of tender regret rested upon it. His voice was 
sweeter than I had ever before heard it as he went on. 

“She says that every one is kind to her; but she misses her old friends. She 
has made inquiries, and is sure that I would succeed better in New York than 
anywhere else. She says that Mr. Gilford is a warm friend of mine, and that 
their house will always be open to me. And she tells me, that she has just 
learned from Mr, Gilford, that he sought her out because of the impression my 
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portrait of her had made upon him ; and she says that, since I have been the 
cause her of expatriation, I ought to feel myself bound to come and do all I can 
to make her new life pleasant. She writes with the artlessness of a child: ner 
marriage has not altered her.” 

I cast a quick glance at him : the same tender and reverential look that was 
on his face when he showedjme the portrait of Medora, I saw again. Doubt- 
less he was right. She had lived a very retired life, and her expressions were 
probably as unstudied as those of a child. But I wished she had not taken it 
into her head to write to him. 

‘* Have you answered the letter ?” I asked. 

“Yes: I thanked her for all her goodness, but said that my engagements 
made it impossible for me to return, and that it would probably be years before 
I could do sv.” 

“ You are right,” I said. 

“Yes : there is but one right and one wrong here. I must think of her as 
a saint shrined in her purity, lifted above all circumstance of earth. So I can 
think of her, and the thought upholds and blesses me ; but in no other way, 
no other way.’ 

There was a dreariness in the tone of his voice, as he ended, that filled me 
with sadness. I said nothing: there was nothing to be said. He did not 
need my counsel: he only wanted my sympathy ; and I knew he felt how 
entirely he had that. 

I had hoped and believed that George would soon regain his usual frame of 
mind ; but, as the days wore on, I saw, with much concern, that his mood of 
that evening continued unaltered. A veil of melancholy seemed to envelop 
him : the glow of Ins mind seemed clouded, its vigour relaxed. Even when 
he was talking, the sad, dreamy lock of his eye remained unchanged. He 
appeared like a man who has drank of some narcotic which dulls his percep- 
tion of outward things, only to make him more alive to those unseen. 

One afternoon I found him alone in his studio. I had waited below longer 
than usual after ringing, and was about to get into the carriage again, conclud- 
ing he was out, when the door swung open. I went up. The little garden 
was not so trim as usual. George’s eye had not superintended old Tommaso’s 
lazy labours. Weeds had begun to spring in the flower-beds, and the gravel 
was rough on the path. 

As I entered, George came to meet me with his kindly smile and friendly, 
outstretched hand ; but the smile was sadder than it used to be, and the clasp 
of the hand less firm. I sat down and looked around. He answered the mute 
inquiry. 

“T have not been painting this afternoon.” 

** What have you been doing ?” I replied. 

Dreaming.” 

I waited a moment, then I said,— 

“Is it good for you?” 

“No: and I seldom yield to it. If I did as I feel inclined to do, 1 should 
spend all my time in dreaming.” 

“T think you are too strong for that,” I said. ‘You feel too much the 
value of your art, the worth of your life.” ; 

“T should once have thought so too,” he replied, wearily ; “‘ but it is not 
so. My strength is changed into weakness: my nerve and force have left me. 
I feel languid, unlike myself. I do not know what to make of it.” 
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“ How long have you felt this way?” I asked. 

The answer came reluctantly, as if he forced it from his lips. 

“ Since I received the letter I told you of” 

“«T feared it,’ I said ; and my indignation rose against Medora. Why had 
she sent that letter to trouble him, to disturb his hard-won peace ? 

George perceived the direction my thoughts were taking. 

“Don’t blame her. She did it from the kindest of motives. She did not 
imagine what it would be to me to see her handwriting, to read her gentle 
words. It is not her fault: it is mine. If I were worthier of her friendship, 
I should not be so unmanned by it.” 

He stopped for a while: then he resumed,— 

“* T do not see how I can tell you all this. I never spoke in this way to any 
one before ; but I feel, when I am with you, that I can think aloud, and that 
you will understand.” 

“T do; and I feel,” I answered. ‘I am glad to have you tell me. Itisa 
comfort to me, and I know it is better for you.” 

After a moment I went on. 

“ Please, George, don’t take it ill of me if I say one thing: I hope you don’t 
look muck at your portrait of her.” ; 

“Don’t be afraid,” he answered. ‘I have not looked at it once since you 
told me she was married. It may be that I shall never look at it again; at all 
events, not until I can see it with feelings that even she would not disapprove. 
But I don’t wonder that you asked me, I feel nearly weak enough to do what 
is wrong. It has cost me more than one struggle to keep from looking at it 
again.” 

a I might have known” —I began. He interrupted me. 

“ Don’t count on my strength,” he said, sadly. “I told you it is turned 
into weakness. But this temptation I must resist: I cannot set it aside. I 
should feel as if my guardian angel had left me, were I to lose that picture from 
here.” 

He paused, then went on,— 

‘* Some day I shall have risen above this. Some day I shall be able to feel 
again the cheer of the sunlight, to see the beauty and glory of all the world 
around : but for that I must wait. Tie shadow is upon me; and as yet I can- 
not shake it off.” 

I think this conversation with me did George good. It seemed to tone his 
mind to new effort. He struggled bravely, forced himself to renewed industry, 
took long walks with Charley on the Campagna, and went more freely than he 
had done before into the society of his brother-artists. At the end of a month 
more I felt easy about him. He had conquered his depression, and again went 
on his straight, manly, earnest way. 

But I had short time in which to be glad for him. Iwas sitting one after- 
noon by the window, looking forth upon the sunset sky, gorgeous with crimson, 
purple, and gold. The city glowed as if reflecting a conflagration. The myriad 
windows of the Vatican shone as if lighted for a festival. ‘The door opened, 
and George came in. I hastily glanced rouad, and said,— 

** Come here, George: don’t lose a moment of this sunset. The whole 
sky is ablaze.” 

He came, and stood behind me. Some instinct made me turn from the 
pageant of the heavens and look at him. There was a glow in his eyes 
that I had never seen there before: his face was pale, and his lips com- 

pressed. 
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‘George, what is it?” I said, below my breath. I got up, took hold of 
his arm, and drew him to a sofa. 

** Sit down by me, and tell me.” 

He sat down by me, but did not speak. 

“* Do tell me, George,” I urged, ** what is it?” 

**T have had another letter.’’ 

“From Mrs, Gilford ?’’ 

“Te.” 

A sense of coming evil oppressed me. 

** What does she say ?” 

“ She is an angel; and [ am unworthy even to think of her,” he replied, 
almost fiercely. I waited. It was no moment to question him further. 
After a pause he continued,— 

‘** She had received my letter. It had disappointed and grieved her. She 
had counted much upon my coming. She—” He broke off, and remained 
silent for a while. His face told of some violent inward struggle. ‘ She 
dreads the coming days and weeks and years. She feels that her life is a 
sacrifice. She is homesick: she is sad. She thinks that the sight of an 
old friend would console her. She asks me for consolation,—me!” He 
ground his teeth together. 

A chill ran over me. 

* George,” I said, “let me see this letter.” 

A dark-red flush rose on his face. He turned his eyes from mine. 

**T cannot,” he answered. 

Why ?” 

“ She is too childlike, too innocent, to be aware of the full meaning of 
the words she uses. They have not the import to her that they would 
suggest to another. In her fair purity, ske never dreamed of the anguish, 
the torment, they arouse in me.” 

He started from the sofa, and paced the room, whilst I sat gazing at him 
in deep distress. I felt as if I were seeing a child tortured, That faith, 
that trust, that loyalty, were they not misplaced? <A cold distrust of 
Medora was creeping over me. I rose, and went to him. I laid my hand 
upon his arm. 

** George,” I said, “ you know how I feel to you. It is not from mere 
curiosity : I implore you, show me that letter.” 

He turned away. 

“TI cannot: it is impossible. Even you would misapprehend her. It 
would be a cruel injustice to let any one see what was written in such 
artless confidence. I ought to have destroyed it at once. I will destroy it 
now.” 

He drew forth the letter, went to the fireplace, stood for one moment 
looking on the little white square with greedy, devouring eyes, then 
dropped it into the flames. He watched the fire consume it : then he came 
to where I stood, and said to me,— 

“ Anything but that I would have done for you: that I could not do. 
It would have been treason to her,—an added treason. ‘This torture is a 
treason in itself.” 

** Have you written to her in answer?” I said. 

“ Yes.” 

** What did you say to her ?” 
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**T told her all the truth. I told her that I cannot come because I love 
her to desperation. A force outside of myself seemed to hold my hand and 
write. My words burnt the paper. She will despise me, loathe me, abhor 
me. I have lost her respect for ever. She will never forgive me. I can 
never forgive myself, But at least she will never bid me come to her 
again.” 

He turned once more from me, and went to the window, and gazed forth 
with eyes that saw not. 

Just then Amy came in, and began eagerly talking of our next day’s journey 
to Naples ; and I had no opportunity to say anything further to George. 
I looked earnestly at him as he took my hand at leaving ; but his face had _ 
become as a sealed book. And so we parted. 

We remained four weeks at Naples; but the thought of George pursued 
me under that laughing sky, amid the gay and jostling crowds of the city, 
above the deep blue waters of the bay, and hung out its gloomy token in 
the dark cloud that rose from Vesuvius, telling of the buried fires within. 
I had lost a little son in his childhood; and certain traits of likeness had 
caused me to associate his ever-present memory with George: and so it 
was with something of a mother’s affection that I had grown to love 
Charley’s friend and benefactor. I could not forget him in the strait where 
he now was. I was glad to return to Rome, where, if I could not help. 
him, at least he could feel a friend near him. 

We arrived late at night. The next morning I drove down to the studio, 
I was shocked when I saw George. He had grown thin, pale; his eyes 
shone with feverish brilliancy: he looked as if he were consuming from 
within, On the easel was a large painting. I looked at it a moment. 

* O George !” burst regretfully from my lips. 

** Yes: it is so,” he answered gloomily, and walked to another part of 
the studio, as if to prevent further remark from me. 

It was a picture terrible in the intensity of its feeling. The light by 
which it was fitfully illumined came from the lightning that glared from 
the midnight sky. The ocean waves were beating fiercely against a crag, 
and tossing their foam in white torn masses against its riven sides. Upon 
the rock lay Prometheus. His giant limbs were fettered with links that 
pressed into his flesh; his head was thrown back; his eyes were turned 
towards the sky with a look of lofty reproach. Above him, dimly revealed 
by the gleam of the lightning, stormy cloud-massess rolled in threatening 
folds, which obscurely imaged the coils of an immense serpent. I did not 
perceive it at first; but as [ gazed, it seemed, ominous and fateful, to 
writhe itself out of the picture. 

** George, what have you painted here ?” I exclaimed. “Is it a serpent 
in the sky ?” 

“Yes: the Python of a fate whereof the gods themselves are but the 
ministers,” he answered, in a suppressed, almost menacing voice. 

I looked imploringly at him. {so wanted to say something consoling to 
him; but his face was still closed to me, as when [ had last seen it; and I 
went away sorrowful. 

I did not see George again for three days; but on the third evening, as 
I was sitting alone—for Amy and Charley were dining with their aunt— 
he opened the door. He came up to me without any greeting, and said, 
abruptly : 
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**T have come to you. You must do something for me.” He put in my hand 
an nnopened letter. “I received that letter this morning. I have not dared 
to open it. I have a presentiment: I know that it contains something terrible: 
It must be that she withdraws her friendship from me; that she casts me off. 
utterly and forever. I know with what celestial anger she will chastise my 
presumption. I deserveit ; but I shrink from it, like the coward that I am. 
Open it : tell me what it contains.” 

My heart beat painfully fast. I broke the seal of the Jetter as he stood 
before. My eye glanced along the one line that it contained. I seemed to be 
reading the words by a glare of lightning. Half bewildered, again I read them. 
I looked up into George’s face, and groaned aloud. 

He did not speak. He stooped and took the letter from my passive clasp. 
I covered my eyes with my hand : I could not look at him while he read it. 
The stillness was broken by the sound of the letter falling to the floor at his 
feet. Then there was a death-like silence, in which I kept mechanically re- 
peating the words she had written and he had read,— 

“‘T love you. Come.” 

Then I heard George’s heavy tread as he left the room. 

I sat, a crowd of emotions pressing upon me; but above all rose indignant, 
aching pity for George. He had so loved her,so reverenced her, so wor- 
shipped her : she had been to him as a divine ideal. He had resented as an 
insult to her purity the very emotions that she had so artfully called into life : 
he had reproached himself as a traitor, because he had dared to love her with 
the love she had so treacherously sought to kindle. And now—what blackness 
of desolation was in his deceived and outraged soul; like the darkness before 
the earth had being,—no sun, no moon, no stars. 

I stooped, picked up the letter, and replaced it in its envelope. It could not 
stay there : 1 must put it away. As I slipped the little sheet within its cover- 
ing, my eye was caught by the crest,—a crowned snake. Yes: how like a ser- 
pent had she crept into his life! how perfidiously, how remorselessly, had she 
distilled her venom into his soul! how bad she poisoned all the springs of hope 
and trust and faith within him! How could such malignant wickedness exist 
in such fair guise? Was this really a living woman, or was she one of those 
monstrous and lovely creations whose home was in past ages of cruelty and 
erime? And suddenly a flash of memory came upon me: I remembered my 
waking vision as the lights of the Vatican first gleamed upon me across the 
dark and silent city at my feet. Charley’s half-unheeded words had come true. 
In Medora lived again that far-off ancestress whose evil fame blackens the page 
that records it: in her, Olimpia Pamphili-Doria again breathed the air of 
earth. 
As I sat confusedly meditating, again my eye fell upon the crest. Bending 
my head to examine it more Closely, I perceived a slight irregularity in the 
overlapping fold of the envelope. It looked as if it had been tampered with. 
I took a magnifying lens, which I kept at hand for studying sma'l photographs, 
and looked through it. There was no doubt possible: the letter had been 
opened and reclosed. I sat and pondered. 

“What an Italian thing to do!” I said to myself at last. Italian? Had 
not Mr. Gilford still with him that Italian servant who was so devoted to him ? 
Could it have been he? The sense of some complicated chain of circumstance 
connected with the letter in my hand came pressihg upon me. I felt persuaded 
that this was not the end. 
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Charley’s step in the ante-room recalled me to the present emergency. I 
hastily threw the letter into an ornamentai box on the table beside me, locked 
it, and took out the key as he entered. 

“*T did not like to leave you alone all the evening ; so here I am,” he said, 
gaily, as he came in. 

“Charley, don’t ask any questions. Something has happened to George. Go 
and find him.” 

“Go where? I’m so sorry! Of course I won’t ask you what it is. But 
what shall I say to him?” . 

“I don’t want anything said to him. I only want to know that he is at his 
rooms.” 

The vague fear that had begun to rise within me was gathering force. 

“Don’t wait, Charley,” I begged. “Go, and come back and tell me he’s 
there,—that’s all.” 

Charley hurried away. Two hours passed: he had not come back. Amy 
returned, kissed me good night, and went singing off to bed. The many-voiced 
clocks of the city seemed striking louder as the night wore on, At last, at half- 
past two, Charley came back. His face was full of anxiety. 

“I’ve waited there all this time. He hasn’t come in. I’ve just been to a 
— place, from which you can see the studio. ‘The window is dark : he isn’t 
there. 

We looked at one another. My gathering alarm was reflected on Charley’s 
face. 

** Was it anything very bad, mamma ?” he asked. 

“Yes.” And Charley asked no more: 

Early the next morning he went down to George’s rooms. He had not come 
in all night: I could do nothing that day but sit at home and wait, while 
Charley searched the city for trace of George: 

Late in the afternoon, he came home, and tcld me that George was in the 
studio, but would not open the lower door: One of the girls washing at the 
fountain had told me, when he rang, that it was strange the door did not open ; 
for she had seen the signore pittore go in but a little while before, and he had 
not come out again: 

“ Now, mamma,” he said, “the carriage is standing at the door: do you 
get in and go down with me. I'll get into the next garden, and climb over the 
wall, and open the outer door ; and then do you go up to the studio, and tell 
George it’s you : and he’ll let you in.” I know he will.” 

We drove down ; and Charley opened the door, as he had planned. He 
waited below, and I -went up. I knocked at the studio door. There was no 
answer. I said,— 

“ George, it is I—Mrs. Lloyd. I beg you let me in.” For a while there 
was not any response ; then I heard George’s step across the floor, the key was 
turned back, and the steps retreated. I waited an instant to steady myself, 
then I entered. 

George was sitting, his face in shadow, opposite his reach. Upon it was an 
empty frame, on the floor below it lay the shreds of a painting. The dying day- 
light fell upon them: a shimmer of golden hair gleamed up from amid the 
fragments. It was the hair of Medora: 

I went to him, and stood behind his chair, and laid my hand upon his 
forehead. It was burning. “George,” I said, ‘where have you been? 
Where were you last night?” 
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“On the Campagna,” he answered. There was a muffled sound in his 
voice, as if it came from a distance. 


“And where were you to-day ?” 

““T don’t remember.” ‘The second sentence came wearily and with evi- 
dent effort. I had not been needlessly alarmed. 

I laid my hands on his shoulder and said— 

“You know how much we all care for you, George. You are to me almost 


as if the little son I lost so long ago had grown up and come back. Come 
home with me. You shall see no one but Charley and me.” 
I waited in vain for him to reply. 


“Don’t make me unhappy, George,” I urged. “Do come with me. ‘ihe 
carriage is at the door.” ; 

He made no answer. I went to the steps, and called Charley. He came in, 
passed his arm around George, raised him to his feet, and led him down to the 
carriage. George was entirely passive. We drove home. He sank back on the 
sofa where Charley placed him. There was something in his face that alarmed 
me still more. I drew Charley aside, and told him to drive down to Dr. Vasari, 
and bring him back in the carriage. It was his dinner hour: he would 
probably be in, Chailey went. I sat by the sofa, George seemed fast sink- 
ing into a stupor. 

In a short time Charley returned with the physician. A glance at George 
was enough for him. Te had the fever of the country in its malignant form. 
He had taken it doubt less the night before on the Campagna. 

The next days were heavy with anxiety. The fever ran high, the stupor 
continued unchanged. Charley and I watched over George unceasingly, 
but he neither saw nor heard us. 

I had sent Amy to stay with her aunt. I needed all my time and thought 
for George. She came in several times a day to ask how he was, and if 
she could do nothing; but there was nothing to be done. 

One day she said,— 

““O mamma! I have something to tell you. That poor Mr. Gilford— 

“What!” I said, abruptly. 

“No: it isn’t Mr. Gilford, mamma: it’s that beautiful wife of his.” 

“Tell me quickly, Amy.” 

‘*She is dead.” 

** Dead !” 

: isn’t it dreadful. She was drowned at their place: you know 
it’s pet Hudson. It happened the third. It must have been so horrible 
for Mr. Guildford, he was so fond of her, you know. He couldn’t,stay 
there after she was dead. He left the house before the funeral, and went 
away with his Italian servant, nobody knew where. by-spmsen Rivers ~_* 
letter telling all about it. But how you look, mamma * I — t have to 
you if I had thought you'd feel so. Let's talk of eS se.” ie 

As soon as Amy had gone, I went to the little box which ha — 9 
opened since I had locked the letter in it. I looked at the post-mark. It 
had been mailed on the third. My breath came thick; a weight was on my 
chest. I gazed at the letter as if it bore some message from the nether world. 
With a sudden impulse I lighted a taper, held the letter in the flame until it — 
nearly consumed, then dropped it on the hearth, and watched it till it was but 


a litle heap of ashes with here and there a spark of red. Then I went back to 
George. 
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Eight days had passe, and still the stupor lay upon his senses and his brain. 
He had give no sign of consciousness since that first evening. 

Charley’s devotion never slackened. He showed a thought!ul tenderness, a 
patience and adroitness, that surprised me. I had not know before how fervent 
a friendship he felt for George. His face lost its happy glow. I saw that he 
shrank from fears that he would not utter. ae 

The best physicians in Rome had been called in. I thought they looked 
graver day by day. They began to inquire still more solicitously about the 
stupor. Had it always, at each moment, been the same ? Had he never 
opened his eyes ? Had he never spoken, if only one word ?—No: the careful 
watch kept over him had failed to perceive any evidence of conscious thought or 
movement. George lay before us dead to all within and without. 

On the ninth day the physicians remained long in consultatior; then they 
came in, and the oldest of them told me that if no change took place before 
nightfall they feared the worst. 

The hours went by heavy with sunshine, and scent of flowers, and song of 
birds from the baleony beneath. Still George lay motionless: I sat trying to 
school myself to the frame of mind that befitted such solemn time; but the 
thought of such a life cut short in all its nobleness and power was very hard to 
meet. I loved him so much. HowlI should miss him. And what would 
Charley do without him,—his guide, his counsellor, his familiar friend! I clasped 
my fingers tightly together. 

The silence of the room was broken. My heart gave one throb, and stood 
still. It was George’s voice, faint but distinct. A word had sounded from those 
lips I had feared sealed for death,—one word, half sigh, half groan— 

Pythonia.” 


George’s convalescence was a slow one. The hot season was coming on, and 
all the strangers were leaving Rome. My sister-in-law was going to spend the 
summer travellingin the north of Europe, and she begged that Amy might ac- 
company her. I did not wish to hazard Amy’s health by keeping her later in the 
city, and Amy went with her aunt. 

It was July before we could leave Rome: Then we journeyed by slow stages 
up to Switzerland. Before we left, I told George of the death of Medora, I 
saw a shiver pass over him as I spoke, but I did not look at his face. Then J 
went away, and left him with his own thoughts. The name of Medora was neve, 
again spoken between us. 

My hope and expectation in choosing Switzerland as our summer resting place 
were fulfilled. In that pure air, bracing alike to body and to mind, George 
rallied, As his strength returned, he spent much of his time alone amid the 
mountains. In them he found a solemn and serene companionship: His mind 
rose almost visibly to heights unattained before: his single-hearted and noble 
nature found healing. In that calm, uplifted silence his pain and grief slowly 
faded away: they became things of the past before the soul-sustaining presence 
that dwells amid those untrodden peaks of snow. 

No sternness nor austerity of mood, noshrinking from the sight of the 
joy and happiness of others, betrayed how deeply he had suffered. He was 
gentle, cheerful, and accessible as ever ; but there was a deeper meaning to 
his eye, a profounder sense to his words, a something indefinable about him, 
which told that he looked upon things below and above with the dis- 
embodied sight of a man who has beheld the annihilation of his dearest 
dreams. He had risen above his memories: I doubt whether he ever 
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looked back upon them. What he had loved had vanished utterly and 
forever. The memory of Medora was to him but a blank and shuddering 
void. He had passed from out the shadow. He stood self-poised, inde- 
pendent, above all assaults of good and evil fortune. The gold had been 
assayed in a furnace sevenfold heated, and stamped with a signet inefface- 
able, 

The evening before we left our summer home among the mountains, we were 
standing upon the balcony to look upon the last sunset we were to see thence. 
Soft and roseate the snowy heights blushed against the deepening sky. As we 
stood gazing, the rosy glow faded, and darkness closed around. But high above 
in the purple ether shone solemnly resplendent the stars,—eternal, unchangeable, 
eloquent with speech of things invisible. We stood silent. Then George spoke 
in a voice so low that only I heard the words,— 

“ And God saw that it was good.” 
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ON THE TOBACCO PLANTATION. 


Ruvrne through Southside, Virginia, any warm, bright winter's day after 
Christmas, the stranger may be startled to see a dense column of smoke 
rising from the forest beyond. He anxiously inquires of the first person 
he meets—probably a negro—if the woods are on fire. Cuffee shows his 
white teeth in a grin that is half amusement, half contempt, as he answers: 
“‘ No, Sar, dey’s jis burnin’ a plant-patch.” 

For this is the first step in tobacco-culture. A sunny, sheltered spot on 
the southern slope of the hill is selected, one protected from northern winds 
by the surrounding forest, but open to the sun in front, and here the hot- 
bed for the reception of the seed is prepared. All growth is felled within 
the area needed, huge dead logs are dragged and heaped on the ground as 
for a holocaust, the whole ignited, and the fire kept up until nothing is left 
of the immense wood-heap but circles of the smouldering ashes. These are 
aiterwards carefully ploughed in ; the soil, fertilized still further, if need be, 
is harrowed and prepared as though for a garden-bed, and the small brown 
seed sown, from which is to spring the most widely used of man’s useless 
luxuries. 

Later, when the spring fairly opens, and the young plants in this primi- 
tive hot-bed are large and strong enough to bear transplanting, the Virginian 
draws them, as the New Englander does his cabbages, and plants them in 
like manner, in hills from three to four feet apart each way. 

Lucky is he whose plant-bed has escaped the fly, the fist enemy of the 
precious weed. Its attacks are made upon it in the first stage of its exis- 
tence, and are more fatal, because less easily prevented, than those of the 
tobacco-worm, that scourge par excellence of the tobacco crop, Farmers 
often lose their entire stock of plants, and are forced to send miles to beg: 
or buy of a more fortunate planter. 

Freshly-cleared land—* new ground,” as the negroes call it—makes:the 
best tobacco field, and on this and the rich lowlands throughout Southside, 
is raised the staple known through the world as James River tobacco. 

On this crop the planter lavishes his choicest fertilizers; for the ranker 
the growth, the longer and larger the leaf, the greater is the value thereof, 
though the manufacturers complain bitterly of the free use of guano, which 
they say destroys the resinous gum on which the value of the leaf depends. 

Once set, the young plant must contend not only with the ordinary risk 
of transplanting, but the cut-worm is now to be dreaded. Working under- 
ground, it severs the stem just above the root and the first intimation of its 
presence is the prone and drooping plant. For this there is no remedy 
except to plant and replant, until the tobacco itself kills the worm. In one 
instance which came under our observation, a single field was replanted six 
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times before the planter succeeded in getting “a good stand,” as they call 
it on the plantations ; but this was an extreme case. 

When the plants are fairly started in their growth, the planter tops and 
primes them, processes performed, the first by pinching off the top bud, 
which would else run to seed, and the second by removing the lower leaves 
of each plant, leaving bare a space of some inches near the ground, and re- 
taining from six to a dozen stout, well-formed leaves on each stem, accord- 
ing to the promise of the soil and season, and these leaves form the crop. 

There is absolutely no rest on a large tobacco plantation, one step following 
another in the cultivation of the troublesome weed,—the last year’s crop is 
rarely shipped to market before the seed must be sown for the next,—and 
planting and replanting, topping and priming, suckering and worming crowd on 
each other through all the summer months. Under the old regime, when on 
every plantation were a score or more of idle negro urchins, the rejected lower 
leaves, or primings, formed one of the mistress’s perquisites and were carefully 
collected by the “* house-gang,” as her force was styled, strung on small sharp 
sticks like exaggerated meat-skewers, and cured, first in the sun, afterwards in 
the barn, often placing a pretty penny in her private purse. Now when all 
labour must be paid for in money, they are not worth collecting, and, except 
when some thrifty freedman has a large family which he wishes to turn to ac- 
count, are left to wither where they fall. 

Withal the ground must be-rigidly kept free from grass and weeds, and after 
the plants have attained any size this must be done by hoe: horse and plough 
would break and bruise the brittle leaves. ‘ 

Suckering is performed by removing every leaf-bud which the plant throws 
out after the priming, thus retaining all its sap and strength for the developme nt 
of the leaves already formed, and this must be done again and again through 
the whole season . 

Worming is sill more tedious and unremitting: In the animal kingdom 
there are three creatures, and three only, te whom tobacco is not poisonous— 
man, a goat found among the Andes, and the tobacco-worm. This last is a long, 
smooth-skinned worm, its body formed of successive knobs or rings, furnished 
each with a pair of legs, large prominent eyes, and is in colour as green as the 
leaf upon which it feeds. It is found only on the under sides of the leaves, 
every one of which must be carefully lifted and examined for its presence. 
Women make better wormers than men, probably because they are more patient 
and painstaking. When caught the worm is pulled apart between the thumb 
and finger, for crushing it in the soft mold of the carefully cultivated fields is 
impossible. 

Carelessness in worming was an unpardonable offence in the days of slavery, 
and was frequently punished with great severity: An occasional penalty on some 
plantations,—very few, in justice to Virginia planters be it said,—was to com- 
pel the delinquent wormer to bite in two the disgusting worm discovered in his 
or her row by the lynx-eyed overseer. Valuable coadjutors in this work are 
the housewife’s flock of turkeys, which are allowed the range of the tobacc> lots 
near the house, and which destroy the worms by scores. The moth, whose egg 
produces these larvee, is a large white miller of unusual size and prolificness. 
Liberal and kind masters would frequently offer the negro children a reward for 
every miller captured; and many were the pennies won in this way. One of 
these insects, placed one evening under an inverted tumbler, was found next 
morning to have deposited over two hundred eggs on the glass. 
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NORTHERN RUSSIA AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
(Concluded.) 


Tue finest place in the Square is occupied by the glory of Russian churches,the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac. A church has always stood upon this site, but the 
Emperor Alexander I. resolved to erect one here which should rival the 
famous cathedrals of western Europe. Begun in 1819, it was completed 
and dedicated with great solemnity in 1858. Seventy millions of dollars 
are said to have been expended upon it, no small portion of which was em- 
ployed in making the ground solid with piles, and in gilding the domes with 
ducat-gold. Built of red Finland granite, in the form of a Greek cross, its 
four equal sides are adorned with porticoes copied from the Pantheon, but 
of grander proportions, their columns being monoliths with a height of sixty 
and a diameter of seven feet. Similar columns uphold the great central 
dome, with its glittering cross ; four lesser domes surround it, each at an . 
angle of the roof; and the bases and capitals of the columns, and the 
groups of figures in the pediment, are of darkest bronze ; the whole rich and 
sombre in effect—a temple fit to face the Alexander Column, the great 
monolith of the world. The interior has the same massive symmetry and 
almost gloomy splendour. Pillars of malachite and lapis lazuli uphold the 
altar-screen; the altar itself is of these beautiful stones, adorned with 
gold; and the saints, shrined in mosiac and silver-gilt along the walls, look 
down upon a perpetual burning of tapers and offering of prayers. 

Across the river is Vassili Island, the centre of commerce, with the 
Bourse, the Academy of Science, the University, and other notable structures 
facing the stream ; and to the north, Citadel Island, with Fortress, and Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul. The dungeons of the Fortress are used for 
prisoners of State ; and the Cathedral, whose gilded lance-like spire lifts its 
cross almost four hundred feet above the Neva, is the burial-place of the 
Sovereigns of Russia from the time of Peter the Great, who, when life was 
done, would sleep nowhere but in the city he had founded. To the right 
of the Fortress is the wooden cottage of three rooms, where Peter lived and 
superintended the building of the city. The house is is now encased in 
brick, to protect it from the weather ; and his bedroom is converted into a 
chapel, where hangs the miraculous image of the Saviour which he bore to 
the battle of Pultava, and to which devout Russians yet kneel and pray. It 
was returning from his name’s-day devotions at this chapel, April 4th, 1856, 
that Komisaroff, the journeyman cap-maker, saw in the crowd a pistol 
aimed at the Emperor, and, seizing the assassin’s arm, sent the ball wide of 


its mark, and saved the life of the Czar. Farther north are other islands, 
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all densely populated, and thick-set with streets or villas surrounded by 
rdens. 

onThe canals, like the river, are walled with granite and crossed by + 
numerous bridges. Of the three bridges that span the Great Neva, two 
are built of boats and removed in winter, and only the Nikolai bridge is 
permanent, crossing the river froma little below the Admiralty to Vassili 
Island. Itis of iron, twelve hundred feet in length, with seven arches 
supported on granite piers, and a drawbridge at its northern end. The 
foundations for these piers were made, as on shore, by driving piles close 
together, row above row, all the way across the channel. Before its erec- 
tion there were sometimes days together, at the breaking up of the ice, 
when there was no communication between the opposite banks. In 
spite of all that has been done to save the city from floods, the streets 
-are in a wretehed condition at the melting of the snows, anp a multitude 
of labourers are employed every spring upon buildings and pavements, 
repairing the ravages of the frost. The soil is so saturated with water, 
that it is difficult to make cellars or sewers. Some idea of the winters 
may be gained by noticing the vast quantities of wood brought to the 
city to keep its six hundred thousand inhabitants ftom freezing. It comes 
by every route of land and water, and the very boats and barges that 
transport it on the rivers are, upon arrival, broken up for fuel. The great 
brick stoves, and tea-houses where hot tea is dispensed all at hours, are the 
comforts of the masses. 

From the Square of the Admiralty radiate the three principal streets of 
the city, noted for their width where all are wide. The handsomest of 
these, the Nevski Prospekt, runs almost in a straight line for three miles, 
and terminates at the magnificent monastery of Alexander Nevski. Lined 
with palaces and churches and noble warehouses, planted with lindens and 
thronged by gay crowds, it is often called the finest street in Europe, and 

8 singularly adapted to military reviews and gorgeous processions such as 
filled it last June at the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Peterjthe Great. Here is the centre of traffic, the bazaar built 
in the reign of the Empress Elizabeth, an immense structure where, as in 
the East, every trade has its quarter. Here is the Kazan Cathedral, reared 
under Alexander I., and called in honour of the image of Our Lady of 
Kazan, which, set in costly stones, adorns the screen before the altar. This 
picture is thought to possess miraculous power, because it was found 
among the ashes of a conflagration in the old Tartar city whose name it 
bears. The face is of Southern type, gentle and compassionate, with soft 
dark eyes. Accurate copies of it are everywhere for sale, and throughout 
the Empire it is a favourite image. Here, too, is the Imperial Library, 
with its half-million volumes, and its collection of manuscripts more valuable 
than any other, unless it be that of the Vatican at Rome. ; 

Along the Nevski rolls the varied tide of Petersburg life—pedestrians of 
every nationality of the realm; mounted Cossacks, and officers resplendent 
with gold lace and orders ; elegant barouches, on whose luxurious cushions 
reclined titled ladies borne swiftly to their round of visits or morning drive ; 
troikas, whose two horses trot briskly together, while the third, his head 
at right angles to them, gallops at the side ; droskies, which the Marquis de 
Custine aptly calls summer sledges. so low and small and convenient are 
they ; policemen ; companies of soldiers; groups of peasants; coachmen ; 
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porters ; beggars ; all, with their peculiar attire and strange speech, making 
up a panorama which you must go the Neva to behold. 

Colossal works on every side, power, splendour, novelty : yet the misty 
skies, the low sun, which gives all the semblance of waning day, the dull 
tints of sea and shore, the melancholy wind blowing through the broad, 
level, monotonous streets, make it a sombre city during the milder half of 
the year. But when winter comes, with its pale blue sky ; when the snow 
falls thick on the plain ; when the Neva is a mass of ice and the favourite 
drive and race-course ; when flying sledges fill the streets, and all who 
pass are wrapped in wool or furs; when, under the patronage of the 
Government, the great theatres display their attractions, and the rarest 
singers is the world beguile the long evenings-with perfect song ; when the 
huge stuccoed stoves, and hot-air flues running through the wails, and 
grates heaped with English coal diffuse a genial warmth through the 
stately mansions where flowers blossom as if in their native air, and the 
rank and fashion and wit and beauty of the Empire are gathered; then St. 
Petersburg is briliiant, imposing, unrivalled, the Miracle of the North. 


TWO WAYS TO LOVE. 


“Dans Uamour ily a toujours Tun qui baise et lautre qui tend la 


I, 


HE says he loves me well, and I 
Believe it; in my hands, to make 
Or mar, his life lies utterly ; 
Nor can I the strong plea deny 
Which claims my love for his love’s sake. 


He says there is no face so fair 

As mine ; when I draw near, his eyes 
Light up ; each ripple of my hair 
He loves: the very cloak I wear 

He touches gently where it lies. 


And roses, roses all the wa 
Upon my path fall, strewed by him ; 
His tenderness by night, by day, 
Keeps constant watch, and heaps alway 
y cup of pleasure to the brim. 


The other women in their spite 

Count me the happiest woman born, 
To be so worshipped ; I delight 
To flaunt his homage in the sight 

Of all, and pay them scorn for scorn. 


I love him—or I think I do; 

Sure one must love what is so sweet ; 
He is so tender and so true, 
So eloquent to plead and sue, 

So strong, though kneeling at my feet. 


Yet I had visions once of yore, 
Girlish imaginings of a zest, 

A possible thrill,—but why run o’er 

These fancies, idle dreams, no more. 
I will forget them, this is best. 


So let him take,—the past is past ; 
The future with its golden key 
Into his outstretched hands I cast ; 
I shall love him,—perhaps,—at last, 
As now I love his love for me. 


‘TWO WAYS To LOVE. 


i. 


Not as all other women may, 
Love I my Love; he is so great, 
So beautiful, I dare essay 
No nearness, but in silence lay 
My heart upon his path,—and wait. 


Poor heart, its beatings are so low 

He does not heed them passing by, 
Save as one heeds where violets grow 
A fragrance, caring not to know 

Where the veiled purple buds may lie. 


I sometimes think that it is dead, 

It lies so still. I bend and lean 
Like mother over cradle-head, 
Listening if still faint breaths are shed 

Like sighs the parted lips between. 


And then with vivid pulse and thrill 
It quickens into sudden bliss 

At sound of step or voice, nor will 

Be hushed, although, regardless still, 
He knows not, cares not, it is his. 


I would not lift it if I could, 

The little flame, though faint and dim 
As glowworm spark in lonely wood, 
Shining where no man calls it good, 

May some day light the path for him ; 


Ma ide his way, or soon or late, 
davough blinding mist and falling rain, 
And so content I watch and wait : 
Let others share his happier fate, 
I only ask to share his pain. 


But if some day, when passing slow, 
My dear Love should his steps arrest, 

Should spy the poor heart, bending low, 

Should raise it, scan it, love it >—so! 
Why,—God alone can tell the rest. 
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ON THE TOBACCO PLANTATION. 
( Concluded.) 


SHaDEs imperceptible to a novice, serve to determine the value of the leaf 
As it varies in colour, texture, and length, so fluctuates its market price, and at 
least half the battle lies in the manner in which the crop has been handled in 
curing. 

Tone the mountainous counties of South-western Virginia, Franklin, Henry, 
and Patrick, comes all the rarest and the most valuable tobacco, “ fancy 
wrappers ” often bringing 100 dols. per 160 Ibs., but these crops are small in 
proportion to those raised on the lowlands of the Dan and James and their 
tributaries. 

This tobacco is much lighter in colour, much softer in texture, than the 
ordinary staple, and is frequently as soft and fine as silk. Some years ago a 
bonnet made of this tobacco was exhibited at the Border Agricultural Fair, 
and had somewhat the appearance of brown silk. Only one such plant have 
I ever seen grown in Southside, and that, a bright golden brown, and nearly 
two feet in length,was carefully preserved for show on the parlour-mantel of the 
planter who raised it. 

After tying, the bundles are placed in bulk, and when again “in order” are 
“ prized ” or packed into the hogsheads,—no smoothly-planed and iron-hooped 
casks by the way, but huge pine structures very roughly made. 

The old machine for prizing was a primitive affair, the upright beam through 
which ran another at right angles, turning slightly on a pivot, heavily weighted 
at one end and used as a lever for compressing the brown mass into the hogs- 
heads. Now, most well-to-do planters own a tobacco-straightener and screw- 
press, inventions which materially lessen the manual labour of preparing the crop 
for market. 

Each hogshead is branded with the name of the owner and thus shipped to 
hig commission-merchant, when the hogshead is “broken” by tearing off a 
stave, thus exposing the strata of the bulk to view. Of late years some planters 
have been guilty of “ nesting,’ or placing prime leaf around the outer part and 
an inferior article in the centre of the hogshead, and stringent measures were 
taken a year or two since in the Richmond Tobacco Exchange for the preven- 
tion of such rascality. 

At a tobacco mart in Southside, occurred perhaps the only instance of negro 
selling since the establishment of the Freedman’s Bureau. At every such town 
is a huge platform scale for weighing wagon and load, deducting the weight of 
the former from the united weight of both to find the quantity of tobacco 
offered for sale. A small planter had brought a lot of loose tobacco to market, 
which, being sold, was weighed in this manner, and for which the purchaser was 
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about to pay, when a bystander quietly remarked—“ You forgot to weigh the 
nigger.” An explanation followed, and the tobacco, reweighed, was found short 


158 Ibs., or the exact weight of the coloured driver, who had, unobserved, been . 


standing on the scales behind the cart while the first weighing took place. 
Thirty years or more ago—before the Danville and Southside Railroads were 
built—the tobacco was principally carried to market on flat-boats, and the 
refrain to a favourite negro song was : 
“Oh, I'm gwine down to Town! 


An’ I’m gwine down to Town! 
I’m gwine down to Richmond Town 


” 


To cayr my ’bacca down! 


Then all along the rivers, at every landing, was a tobacco warehouse, the 
ruins of some of which may be still seen. Now the only government ware- 
houses are at Richmond, Lynchburg, Petersburg, Danville, and Farmville. 

With no crop has the Emancipation Act interfered so much as with this, and 
the old tobacco planters will tell you with a sigh that tobacco no longer yields 
them the profits it once did: the manufacturers are the only people who make 
fortunes on it nowadays. 12 dols. per hundred is the lowest price which pays 
for the raising, and few crops average that now. Still every farmer essays its 
culture, every freedman has his small tobacco patch by his cabin door, and the 
Indian weed is still the great staple of Eastern Virginia. 
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AUTUMN VOICES. 
I. 
THE LITTLE MAID’S SONG. 


O marry, happy shining day ! 
The time to dance and sing and play! 
I wish I only knew 
Why all the clouds have gone to sleep, 
And lie, like flocks of lazy sheep, 
Far up there on the blue. 


The aster must be glad that nods 

So cheery tothe golden-rods; 
Wide open is its eye; 

And happy is the scarlet vine, 

That runs along the dark green pine, 
As if to reach the sky. 


This afternoon, down at the brook, 

A bright-eyed squirrel stopped and took 
A dozen little drinks ; 

Some nuts were lying at my feet, 

He looked as if he thought them sweet, 
And gave some knowing winks. 


Just then a little leaf quite brown 

Into the brook came rustling down, 
And sailed off like a ship ; 

The squirrel gave his tail a whisk, 

Then made a funny sidewise frisk, 
And left me with a skip. 


O, if I were a squirrel too, 

There are some things that I would do,— 
Climb up this tree, perhaps ; 

And, perched upon its yellow head, 

Eat nuts, and see the countries spread 
With colours, like the maps. 


There’s red and yellow, green and pink, 
And purple too,—it makes me think 
Of Joseph’s little coat ; 
The wood is in a rainbow drest ; 
The hills are like arobin’s breast, 
Or like my pigeon’s throat. 


Such pretty colours everywhere ! 

Such pleasant feelings in the air ! 
I’m glad as glad can be. 

Mere, Rover, come let’s take a run, 

And catch a good-night from the sun 
Behind the maple tree. 


| 


AUTUMN VOICES. 


if. 


THE PILGRIM’S REVERY. 
THE waning moon shines pale and still ; 
The winds in russet branches die ; 
Day faints upon the darkening hill, 
Sed melts into the days gone by. 


The vanished days! now dim and far, 
Yet none so dead they cannot wake . 

And stir in me, as yon high star 
Quivers, deep-visioned, in the lake. 


They glimmer down the moon’s long beam, 
They rustle in the russet tree ; 

They fade in twilight’s melting dream, 
And slide in starlight down to me. 


I feel the hush of brooding wings, 

The warmth of tender joys far flown, 
And little flights and flutterings 

Of blessings that were once my own. 


But O most sweet, and O most sad, 

Of all these lost delights that thrill !— 
The blessings that I almost had, 

But life can never more fulfil. 


And yet ’tis strange, but these are more 
My own, to-night, than all beside, — 
Glad stars upon a distant shore, 
That draw my sails across the tide. 


Fade, golden evening, fade and sink ! 
Burn, crimson leaves, burn out and fall ! 
For life is greater than we think, 
And death the surest life of all. 
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ANTONIA. 
(Cont iitued.) 


*‘ First of all, no lawsuit!” 

“ Very well, but we will not say so. We will make great demonstrations of 
fighting. I will attend to that. They want you to surrender your dower-rights 
for nothing. For my part, I mean that they shall pay for it, and I shall hold 
out for a right good price, too.” 

“In the meanwhile,” observed Julie, “I have quarrelled with my husbands’ 
family ; for, as you can very well imagine, I shall never enter the house of the 
marchioness again.” 

“T cannot recommend you to pursue a different course, for she has evidently 
resolved to push you to extremities. War has been declared ; and, although we 
did not provoke hostilities, we must not draw back.” 

Marcel, however, had no time to prepare for battle. Two or three lawyers, 
of rather bad character, who were talking about a forced sale at auction, and 
who declined to hear of any further delays, were pursuing him vigorously. He 
made up his mind that it would be necessary to comply, therefore, with the de- 
mands of the marchionegss, and he went to Julie to tell her so. ~ 

“‘ They intend to rob you,’ he said, “and I am afraid that, in case of resist- 
ance, they ‘will force you to give up even the small capital that you inherit from 
your own family. It is very certain that the count’s debts, with the arrears of 
interest, will amount to more than what is left of his fortune: The Marchioness 
d’Estrelle means to come and live in the hotel d’Estrelle, or, at all events, to 
get it into her hands.” 

“ And its dependencies as well ?” asked Julie ; “the pavilion also?” 


“ The pavilion also. My aunt will be entitled to an indemnity for quitting’ 


the premises, bnt that is a question to be discussed separately, and does not con- 
cern you.” 

Julie made no reply, and sank into a fit of deep melancholy. The idea of 
being ruined,—of being reduced to an income of twelve hundred franes a year, 
—had not really assumed distinct form in her mind. But to leave at once, and 
forever this elegant mansion,—this delicious garden, which had within the last 
few weeks become so dear to her,—to lose the neighbourhood of the pavilion, 
—to forego her interviews with Jnlien, so full of charm and security,—this was 
indeed a catastrophe! A whole world of delights was crumbling beneath her 
feet. A phase of existence, filled with the purest happiness, was ended with 
brutal violence, and without allowing her the least time for preparation. 

Marcel at once went to see the notary of the marchioness, and found that he 
took a very high tone, notwithstanding the concessions that he was prepared to 
make. This was not the fault of the notary, who was really an excellent man, 
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but he was forced to follow his client’s directions as to the conduct of her busi- 
ness. He had, moreover, been prejudiced against Julie, and regarded her as a 
foolish young woman, ready to sacrifice everything to the gratification of her 
unregulated passions. This was more than Marcel could bear; he was highly 
indignant, and swore upon his honour that there was no secret connection be- 
tween the countess and his cousin,—that they were scarcely acquainted,—and 
that Julie was the purest of women, and the most entitled to respect and to 
pity. Marcel was known to be an exceedingly honourable man, and the notary 
was rather staggered by the warmth of his conviction. But, coming back to the 
question of the legal rights of the marchioness, he demonstrated that she was 
mistress of the situation, and that Julie might even consider herself fortunate to 
be allowed to do as she required. is 

He promised, however, to do all in his power to inspire his client with more 
liberal views respecting the widow of her stepson. The next day he wrote to 
Marcel, to say that the marchioness desired to see the hotel d’Estrelle, which 
she had not entcred for a long time. She wished to examine the condition of 
the premises with her own eyes, and to have an appraisement made’ in her pre- 
sence, with his assistance and that of the lawyer of the countess: It was easy 
to see, from the turn of this letter, that the notary had displeased his client, by 
pleading Julie’s cause, as he had promised, from a moral point of view, and 
that he himself was far from being satisfied with the suspicion and harshness of 
the cowager. 

He made his appearanee, along with her, the same day. Julie, unwilling to 
see her cruel enemy again, locked herself into her boudoir, leaving all the other 
doors open. 

The Marchioness d’Estrelle was of a harsh disposition, even for a Norman’ 
in Madam d’Aucou rt’s circle they used to call her ‘“ Madame de Pimbeche, 
‘** Madame @’Orbeche,” and so on. She was accused of borrowing money by 
the year, and ending it again for short terms, at hard rates. Perhaps there 
was some exagg ration about this, but if she was proposing to advance a large 
sum in order to settle with the creditors of the Count d’Estrelle, and obtain 
possession herself of Julie’s property, it is certain that she meant to get some of 
it back again in the details of the business. This was proved clearly enough, 
by her promptness in causing an appraisement. 

She went all over the house, inspecting everything with keen and unerring 
eyes. She made objections, and noted deductions for every little rub on the 
wall, depreciated as much as she could the value both of the real and personal 
property; and both in speech and action showed a disgusting avarice, and aver- 
sion for her rative, that astounded Marcel, and more than once made the 
notary blush.. When they came to to the boudoir in which Julie had taken 
refuge, she ordered the door to be opiened. She was obeyed instantly. Juli 
had heard her coming, and not choosng to be compelled to receive an odious 
visit in spite of herself,—such an insult was too much to be endured,—she had 
gone out by way of the garden, leaying orders with Camille to open the door 
when required. Camille was very proud,—there had been aldermen among 
her ancestors! She could not resist the temptation of giving the dowager a les- 
son; going to a table where she had hastily laid out a few articles on purpose, 
she said, in a tone of sarcastic humility,— 

“ Perhaps madam would like to count the linen? Here are some of my mis- 
tress’s neckhandkerchiefs and ribbons.” 
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The dowager usually would have cared little for the talk of a servant, but 
her hatred of Julie was stung and exasperated by the blow. She looked hastily 
oe the window, and saw Madam d’Estrelle crossing the garden towards the 

on. 

Julie, no doubt, made a great mistake in going to the pavilion, but she was 
angry also. It seemod to her that she was driven out of her house, her own 
room, her most private sanctuary, by this impudent persecution. She fled for a 
refuge ; and, too irritated for consideration, instinctively, and without stopping 
to reflect, ran to Madam Thierry,—to Julien. 

m “ They will not come and hunt me down over there,” she said to herself ; 

they will not dare. I am the owner of that property yet ; no one except my- 
self has the right to enter premises oceupied under a lease under me. Besides, 
it Is time to avow my friendship for Madam Thierry ; from this time forward, 
I shall take the liberty of visiting her as I do other ladies who have brothers 
and sons.” 

Just as she was resolutely entering the pavilion, the marchioness, with a re- 
solution not less sndden, issued from the boudoir and rushed into the garden. | 

“* Where are you going,-madam ?” said Marcel, who had not noticed Julie’s 
flight, but who ristrusted the glittering eyes and abrupt mancuvres of the 
active and vigorous old woman. 

The marchioness, active as a plucked magpie, flew onward, without condes- 
cending to reply. Unable to stop her, Marcel and the notary followed. 

She knew the way perfectly well, although she had not been upon the pre- 
mises for a long time; having, since her second marriage, quarrelled with the 
count, her stepson. She reached the pavilion a few minutes after Julie, found 
the outer door open, @nd sprang into the studio as if she had been shot into it. 

Julien was there alone ; he did not even know that Madam d’Estrelle had 
come jn and gone upstairs to his mother’s room. Since his secret interviews 
with Julie he no longer watched for her approach. Their understanding with 
each other was so good, that they could afford to dispense with accidental meet- 
ings. He was at work, and singing. Julie, as she entered the little vestibule, 
had felt a sudden vague presentiment that she would be pursued, and had gone 


upstairs, thinking the widow’s chamber would afford an inviolable retreat. Julien ° 


had never seen the old dowager; and, startled by her sndden apparition, he 
rose up, thinking that she had entered from the street, and that he was going, 
perhaps, to receive some commission. ‘his flushed and breathless personage, 
with her harsh and wrathful countenance, inspired him, however, with a feel- 
ing of dislike rather than of expectation. . Z 

“That woman would haggle like a second-hand dealer,” he said to himself ; 
** perhaps she really is one.” 
_. The old lady’s mean dress gave no indication of her rank and fortune. 

“ Are you alone here?” she inquired, without any sort of salutation. — 

Marcel and the notary now made their appearance, and Julien, astonished, 
looked inquiringly at Marcel, who made haste to say,— 

“* This lady thinks of buying the pavilion, and she—” . 

“+ It is unnecessary to present we to this person,” returned the marchioness, 

harply, “and I am quite able to make my own explanations.” 

“Very well, madam,” said Julien, smiling, “ this person is very muclf at 
your service.” 

“‘T asked you a question,” continued the marchioness, not at all disconcerted ; 
“ Jet me make it plainer. Which way did the Countess d’Estrelle go?” 
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Julien started back. Marcel, wishing to avoid a ridiculous scene, caught his 
pode pointed to his forehead, as much as to say, ‘‘ The lady is out of her 
min 


“Ah, I understand!” said Julien ; and continued in the tone that people 
” to children or idiots, “the Countess d’Estrelle, madam,—I do not know 

er. 

“That is a very foolish reply, Mr. Painter, and quite useless besides. I 
want to speak to that lady, and I know that she stays here,—from time to 
time.’ 

4 “ Manel,” said Julien to his cousin, ‘was it you who brought this woman 
ere? 

Marcel, in an agony, shook his head. 

“ Was it you, then, monsieur ?” said Julien to the notary. 

“ No, monsieur,” said the notary, promptly; “I followed her, and I don’t 
know at all for what reason she came here.” 

‘Then you would have done much better not to have followed me,” replied 
the marchioness, dryly and quietly; ‘‘I had a reason for coming into this 
picture-shop, and you had none. Do me the favour to allow me to transact my 
business in my own way.” 

“‘T wash my hands of it,” said the notary; and, bowing to Julien with 
much politeness, he went out, cursing the cross-grained, fantastic humour of his 
client. 

‘As to you, Mr. Attorney—” began the marchioness to Marcel— 

‘< As to me, madam,” interrupted Marcel, “this is my own family, and I 
shall receive no orders except from the lady of tie house, who is my 
aunt.” 
~ “I know all that. I know that you are relatives. I know what good friends 
you are among yourselves, and what good neighbours you are to the widow of 
the Count d’Estrelle. Stay if you choose, or put me out if you dare ! ” 

“ Let us have done, madam, with this disagreeable discussion,” sald Julien, 
losing patience; ‘‘I am not in the habit of being disrespectful to women, 
however astonishing their conduct may appear. But I am an artist,—a 
mechanic, if you will. This is my house,—my picture-shop, as you very 
properly observed. I am at work, and cannot afford to lose my time. You 
are speaking of things that I know nothing about, and of a lady that I have 
not the honour of receiving. If you have no better reason for interrupting me, , 
allow me to leave you.” 

Taking his canvas and his palette, Julien left the studio, after casting an 
expressive glance at Marcel, as much as to say, ‘‘ Now get out of it as well as 

ou can.” 
me Very well,” said the marchioness, by no means abashed at this formal 
dismissal, “‘ I remember what the old song says: ‘ Let’s search the house a 
little.’ I will not let you off at all. I mean to sce the whole of the 
pavilion, inside and out, up stairs and down, just as I have seen the 
hotel.” 

“This way, then,” said Marcel, “since you insist upon it. But allow me to 
speak to my aunt, whose room is up stairs.” 

“No, by no means,” said the dowager, moving towards the door: “I'll speak 
to her myself; and if they turn me out,—well, I shall be very glad of it, Mr. 
4 ttorney.” 


“You are certainly out of your senses,” exclaimed Marcel, involuntarily. 
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“Ts it possible that you really suppose Madam d’Estrelle is hidden up there ? 
Come and see! I will show you the way. When you are perfectly 
satisfied—” 

Marcel was a hundred leagues away from imagining that Julie was in his 
aunt’s room. All at once, as he suddenly opened the door of the studio, he saw 
Madam d’Estrelle and Madam Thierry standing before him. He stopped short, 
with an expression of the most pitiable disappointment. 

Julie had heard the uprogrious entrance of the marchioness into the stndio, 
and Julien had come up stairs to tell his mother that a crazy woman was below 
making a disturbance. He was surprised to see Julie, and, when he learned 
that the crazy woman was the dowager herself, was distressed enough at her 
presence, Julie had recognised her voice; and as she knew perfectly well that 
the old lady would hunt her tothe very garret, she made up her mind at once 
what todo. Taking Madam Thierry’s arm, she said,— 

“Come, it does not suit me at all to be found in this room, like a criminal 
hiding himself. I prefer to face the storm ; and, since it is my duty to do so, I 
shall not falter.” 

Julien, desperate, and ready to give free vent to his anger, remained standing 
at the head of the staircase, listening, and asking himself whether Marcel alone 
would be able to protect the two women, whom, of all the world, he loved and 
respected the most, from being insulted by this old fury. ; 

But, most unexpectedly, as soon as she found herself in the presence of the 
two ladies, the face of the dowager cleared up, and her anger seemed to 
disappear. All that she had wanted was to see with her own eyes that she had 
not been misinformed about Julie’s friendship for Madam Thierry, and conse- 
‘quently her intimacy with Julien. It was rather a far-fetched conclusion, indeed , 
to suppose that she was the mistress of the son because she knew the mother ; 
but as Julien had told the marchioness that he did not know Julie, she had some 
show of reason for believing what she desired to believe. Quieted by her 
supposed discovery, as a vulture is quieted when it seizes its prey, she burst 


into an illnatured laugh, glanced triumphantly at Marcel, and prepared to depart 


without saluting any one, or waiting to be spoken to. 
“Come, Mr. Lawyer,” she said, “I am satisfied; I have seen all that I 
wanted to. Let us attend now to business.” 


Julie was about to reply to this insolent and sarcastic speech. She felt so” 


exasperated that she was ready to reveal her secret before them all. Calum- 
niated, treated with contempt, as if guilty of a crime, she felt ‘that she could 
recover her dignity only by avowing her sincere and legitimate affection. This 
was Very courageous in a woman like her, who had never known what it was to 
contend with others. She would not probably have been capable of forming 
such an extreme tesolution with cool. deliberation, at least without Julien’s 
consent, but indignation gave her courage. 

She was not allowed, however, to carry out her purpose. Marcel and Madam 
Thierry each of them seized one of her hands, and cried, as if in unisog,. _, 

“Do not reply; it is beneath you to notice her.” 

While they held her in this way, the dowager, without condescending to look 
at her, left the housé, and returned to the hotel, followed by the honest lawyer, 
who had been waiting for her outside, and who, as he left, bowed to Julie in a 
peculiarly deferential manner. 

“You see,” said Marcel, ‘even her own lawyer protests against such 

nsulting conduct ; znd now“that the woman has taken off her mask, nobody 
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will be upon her side as against you. But, for God’s sake, madam, how could 
” have allowed yourself to be surprised in this house, where you never come ? 

must say that you are very imprudent.” ~ 

“My dear Thierry,” said Julie, ‘I have something to tell you. Go and 
wind up your business with the marchioness, yield everything as far as the mone 
questions are concerned, save only my own little fortune, and come back to the 
pavilion. I will wait for you.” 

‘*But why in the pavilion?” asked Marcel. 

“T will tell you when you return,” said Julie. 

“Tn fact, madam,” said Julien, as soon as Marcel had gone, “ what unlucky 
accident can have induced you to honour my mother with a visit on the very 
day when your mortal enemy was lying in wait for you? Arid why do you 


‘remain here now, as if on purpose to confirm her strange suspicions ?” 


In spite of Julien’s respectful and modest tone, his words implied a sort of 
reprimand that astonished Madam Thierry. 

“ Julien,” replied Madam d’Estrelle, with spirit, “ “ the moment for our con- 
fession has come. It has come sooner than we expected, but it is inevitable, and 
I will not shrink from the duty it impases.” 

“My excellent friend,” she cried, throwing herself into Madam Thierry’s 
arms, “ learn the truth. I love Julien! I have engaged myself to him in the 
most sacred manner. Embrace your daughter, and bless her.” k 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” cried Madam Thierry, bewildered, and pressing Julien to 
her heart; “are you married ?” 

“Without your consent? Certainly not,” cried Julien, embracing his mother 
in his turn. “But we have only been waiting to beg your consent, until we 
could do so without fear of distressing and alarming you. Julie has spoken 
sooner than I should have wished, but, since she has spoken, what can I add? 
I have deceived you, my dear mother: I love her to distraction, and I am the 
happiest of meu, for she loves me too.” ; . 

Madam Thierry was so affected by this umexpected intelligence, that it was 
along time before she could speak. Even while overwhelming both her chil- 
dren with her tenderest caresses, she trembled ; her hands were cold, her eyes 
were dim with tears ; she felt a singular mingling of apprehension and joy. The 
former sentiment was perhaps predominant, for her first question was to ask 
Julien why, in spite of his happinesss, he had seemed inclined to reprove Julie 
for being too hasty. : 

“This was the reason,” exclaimed Julie ; “‘ we agreed. yesterday evening,— 
for we meet and talk together, dear mother,—that we would wait until my 
business uffairs should be definitely settled, before revealing our secret to our 
friends, or even to you. I saw plainly that I should soon be ruined, and Julien 
was not at all alarmed at the prospect. He wished, however, for my sake, that 
every provocation should come from the marchioness; and it is certain that my 
resolution to marry him, when it is known, will secure her numerous partisans, 
at least among the religious hypocrites and social prudes of her own circle. He 
was right, I know, but I cannot endure to be called a woman of gallantry, and 
they will be sure to give me that reputation if I fear to acknowledge the whole 
truth.” 

‘There is no doubt of it,” said Julien ; “ it is necessary to acknowledge every- 
thing now, but your conduct, dear Julie, has precipitated this necessity. I adore 
you all the more for your rashness, but it was my duty not to lend myself to it. 
Love and fate have overcome my prudence, and made my self-sacrificing un- 
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availing. It is no longer time to hesitate ; Bless your children, my dear mother 
Julie entreats you,—she wishes it; and you, I know, will be as happy in giving 
us your blessing as we in receiving it.” 

While the inmates of the pavilion were thus endulging their affection, the 
marchioness had established herselfin the drawing-room of the hotel, and wag 
presiding at a rigidly conducted appraisement of both houses, Marcel fought 
bravely for his client, and the notary made hononrable but useless efforts to re- 
Concile the conflicting claims of the opposing parties. The conclusion finally 
arrived at was very mortifying to Marcel: it proved impossible to save even 
Julie’s furniture from the claws of herenemy: The marchioness considered that 
she was doing a great deal in allowing her to retain her diamonds and laces. It 
was necessary to submit to these hard conditions, for the sale of the property 
could no longer be delayed, and no competitor had appeared in the field. Mareel 
had written to uncle Antoine, in hopes that he would take a fancy to the gar- 
den, and would buy it at a fair rate, in spite of his displeasure ; but uncle An- 
toine had made no answer. 

There was half-an-hour of final discussion over the draft of the agreement 
a few erasures were made, and some blanks filled. The dowager signed, and 
Marcel, although very discontentedly, and with many protests, prepared to 
submit the paper to Julie for her acceptance. 

“‘ Why isn’t she here?” cried the dowager, abruptly. “She ought to be 
willing to leave her dear pavilion for a few minutes, to attend to such an im- 
portant matter.” 

‘You will acknowledge, madam,” observed Marcel, ‘‘that you have not 
treated Madam d’Estrelle so kindly as to make her particularly desirous to 
meet you again.” 

“Bah! bah! She is mighty touchy! Come, Lawyer Thierry, go and fetch 
her,—I am in haste to go; and if, on reading the agreement, she should be 
disposed to raise objections, I, for my part, am not at all disposed to submit 
to delay. Let her come and talk it over here,—we shall get through all the 
sooner. What is she afraid of ? I have no further observations to make on her 
conduct. Indeed, as things now stand, I care very little about it, and I have 


not reproached her either. Did I say a single word to her just now? If I~ 


have offended her formerly, it was because she chose to appeal to sentiments 
which I am not under any obligation to entertain. Let her avoid recrimina- 
tions, and I will promise not to humiliate her.” 

“]f you will send her a conciliatory message.” said Marcel, ‘expressed in 
polite and friendly language, I will do my best to persuade her to come.” 

“« Besides,” added the notary, “ the marchioness has no doubt some arrange- 
ments to suggest beyond the mere terms of the agreement. She will, of course, 
allow Madam d’Estrelle time to find a lodging, before vacating the hotel.” 

“ Certainly, certainly I will,” said the marchioness; “1 intend to do so. 
Come, Master Thierry, go!” 

Marcel hurried to the pavilion, and persuaded Julie to return with him. He 
imagined that the marchionegs, in her satisfaction at having made a good bar 
gain, wished to offer some little reparation for her ill-natured conduct; and he 
appealed to Julie’s generosity, and perhaps to her prudence, not to reject the 
formal reconciliation which is customary in such cases. 

They had no time to make any explanation to Marcel at the pavilion. Julie, 
however, said to Madam Thierry, in a low voice,— 

‘You know what my means are now; my income is very small, but, by 
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selling my jewels, we shall have enough to purchase the house at Sevres. I am 
a suitable match, therefore, for Julien, and I am thankful that the affair has 
terminated in this way.” 

The marchioness concealed her impatience at being kept waiting for a few 
minutes, and begged Julie to read the agreement, and sign it, with something 
like politeness. Julie took up the pen, but, hearing nothing of the friendly 
demonstrations that Marcel had led her to anticipate, she hesitated a little, and 
looked at the notary as if asking his advice. The deference that this showed 
did not escape the quick perception of the lawyer, who felt a decided sympathy 
for her. 

“ This is the proper time,” he said to his harsh old client, ‘to state to 
Madam d’Estrelle your kind intentions about taking possession under the 
agreement.” 

“ Ah, oh yes, undoubtedly,” said the marchioness ; “I wish to take posses- 
sion of the hotel at once: to-morrow, at farthest. I will allow madam, how- 
ever, the use of the pavilion for three or four months.” 

“The pavilion? ” said Marcel, in surprise. ‘ The pavilion is leased. The 
marchioness is surely aware that it is occupied under a nine years’ lease.” 

* The lease is void, M. Thierry, for I did not sign it; and, by the terms of 
my marriage settlement, the Marquis d’Estrelle could not dispose of his property 
in any way without my signature.” 

“Then Madam Thierry will have to move, and without obtaining any 
indemnity.” 

“T am sorry for her, but you know my marriage contract by heart. Look 
at the lease, and you will sce that it is void.” 

She took the lease out of her pocket, and showed it to him. He examined 
it, and was silent. 

** What is the matter?” said the marchioness, laughing at Marcel’s con- 
sternation. ‘The countess will still be in a condition to make up to 
Madam ‘Thierry for this little annoyance. One does not reckon closely with 
one’s friends.” 

“You are quite right, madame,” answered Julie, with dignity ; “ and I 
thank you for affording me an opportunity of proving my devotion to 
Madam Thierry. I decline your very kind offer. Madam Thierry and I 
will leave your premises together, within an hour.” 

“Together ?” said the marchioness. ‘It is unnecessary to be so open 
about it as that, madam '” 

Julie was upon the point of replying, when a vigorous ring at the door 
of the ante-chamber startled the marchioness. 

“ Well, well, let us have no useless quarrelling,” she said, suddenly 
changing her tone ; ‘“‘ there are some visitors,—sign, my dear, and be done 
with it.” 

Just at this moment, the valet de chambre entered to announce some- 
body, and she cried out,— 

“* Say that we can see no one just now. Let them wait.” 

“* Pardon me, madam,” interrupted Julie, offended at this assumption of 
dignity in her presence, “ it is my house yet.” 

Marcel, who had noticed the sudden impatience of the marchioness, felt 
impelled by a vague, but irresistible impulse to gain time. He took the 
pen out of Julie’s hands. The marchioness turned pale. Marcel saw it. 

“ Shall I announce ?” inquired the servant of Julie, . 
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“Yes !” exclaimed Marcel, vehemently, for he had espied the visitor's 
face through the half-open door. 

“ Yes,” repeated Julie, agitated because she saw Marcel’s excitement. 

“ M. Antoine Thierry !” said the servant, in a loud voice. 

Julie, in surprise, arose. ‘The marchioness, who was standing, sat down 
with an angry gesture. The horticulturist came in, embarrassed and awk- 
ward as usual, but carrying as high as ever that irascible face of his, which 
always, with its resolute, haugty expression, contrasted so strangely with 
his timid manner. Without exactly saluting any one, and advancing in a 
zig-zag course, but very quickly, he went up to the table where lay the 
contract, with the inkstand beside it. Then he turned to Julie: 

““Have you just been concluding some transaction?” he said, in an 
angry tone, and yet with a certain expression of anxiety and solicitude. - 

“‘ Nothing at all is concluded,” answered Marcel, “since you have got 
here. Possibly you may have some offer to make, uncle.” 

‘No one can make any offer,” cried the marchioness, in a great state of 
excitement ; “the bargain is closed. I appeal to the good faith—” 

** Good faith has nothing to do with it, madam,” said Marcel; ‘“* we were 
just about submitting to extremely hard conditions. No one can blame a 
criminal condemned to death, no matter how resigned he may be, for accept- 
ting a pardon that reached him unexpectedly. Come, uncle, you have a 
fancy for the hotel d’Estrelle. I can say more than that: youneed it ; you 
can remove the boundary wall, and make a splendid addition to your gar- 
den. ‘The hotel de Melcy is cold, old, gloomy, and badly situated. This 
house is cheerful and agreeable; cool in summer, warm in winter. You 
want it. You mean to buy it. Don’t you?” 

‘** This is infamous,” cried the marchioness. The consent of the countess 
is equivalent to a signature. No one ever withdrew from a promise so late 
as this |” 

“Pardon me, madam,” retorted Marcel, ‘you had fair warning. I waited 
up to the very last moment; I told you three times over, while we were 
discussing, that if the door should open at that moment, and any other 
purchaser whatever should appear, I would at once tear up this agreement, 
which I consider an altogether deplorable one for my client. I only sub- 
mitted,—I did not consent ; I appeal to my colleague here to witness that 
it was so. Uncle, you are yourself a recognised authority in business 
transactions: Say, have I the right to put a stop to further proceedings 
until you shall have an opportunity to speak ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered M. Antoine , “and the more so, since my rights in 
in the matter take precedence over those of the marchioness. Let’s see what 
this instrument is!” 

He read it, and observed,— 

“ This is not my appraisement at all, marchioness ; you pluck the bird too 
close, and oblige me to remind you of our little understanding.” 

“Go on, sir; make your bid!”’ cried the dowager ; “I can’t contend with 
a man that possesses millions. I withdraw altogether, and leavethe field to you.” 

“ Wait, wait! ” replied Antoine; ‘‘ you and I can come to an understanding 
in half a word, madam! I can arrange this affuir in a way to satisfy all parties. 
But it depends upon you.” 

‘** Never!” cried the marchioness, indignantly ; ‘‘ you are a fool, and I am 
ashamed to have accepted your services ! ” 
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She went straight out of the room, forgetting all about her lawyer. Antoine, 
with his face turned towards the door through which she had departed, remained 
silent, darkly frowning, and plunged in some mysterious meditation. 
_ “They have an understanding against me,” whispered Julie to Marcel ; 
** what are they going to do now?” 

‘* Have patience,” answered Marcel ; ‘I think I can guess,” _ 

They had no time for further observations. M. Antoine started from his 
reverie, and turned to the lawyer. 

** Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ how do we stand? What has been decided.” 

“So far as I am concerned, monsieur,” replied the notary, gathering up his 
papers, and looking for his spectacles, “the transactions between yourself and 
the marchioness are at an end. My client seems to have given up the object 
she was in pursuit of, and I must take new orders from her before moving further 
in the matter.” ' 

“Then it is entirely between you and me ?”’ said M, Antoine to Julie, while 
the notary was taking his departure. 

‘No, monsieur,” she said, referring him to Marcel; “I beg permission to 
leave you together.” 

“But why ?” asked Antoine, ina strange sort of heart-broken tone, and 
making a gesture as if to detain her, although without venturing even to touch 
her sleeve. ‘‘ Why are you angry with me, Madam d’Estrelle ? All that I 
may have done has been in your. interest. Why will you not let me tell 
you so?” 

“ Very true,” said Marcel ; ‘‘ why should she refuse? Come, madam, have 
patience, and listen ; it seems to be our lot to have to face the enemy along the 
whole line to-day!” 

Julie resumed her seat, casting upon M. Antoine a cold and severe look, which 
completely disconcerted him. He hesitated, stammered, and uttered only unin- 
telligible sounds. 

“Come,” said Marcel, “* you will never get it out, my poor uncle! Let me 
cross-question you. To begin at the beginning : why was it that you mysteri- 
ously leit Paris on the morning after a certain tragic experience which befell one 
of your plants ?” 

‘* What, are you going to talk about that? ” cried Antoine, his little round 
eyes beginning to flash furiously. 

“ Yes, about everything. Answer, or I will carry off the judge, and you will 
remain condemned.” 

‘Condemned to what?” said Antoine, looking towards Julie; ‘“‘to her 
hatred?” 

Marcel was trying to bring his uncle to acknowledge his repentance, but, in 
spite of his signs to the contrary, Madam d’Estrelle interrupted him. 

‘* No, monsieur,” she said, “ to my blame and pity.” 

“Your pity! Pity for me!” he cried, in a rage. 

‘* No one ever used that word to me before, and if you were nota woman—”’ 

He paused, and turned to Marcel : 

“ Pity is another word for contempt,” he said; “and if it is by your advice 
that she talks to me so, I’ll make you pay well for it.” 

‘Then justify yourself if you can,” answered Marcel, boldly ; “for if your 
conduct has really been as treacherous as it seems, you are simply a detestable 
man, and every honourable woman whom you have insulted has a right to tell 
you 
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“ How have I insulted her? I have insulted nobody. I saw that she was 
going to throw herself away. I wanted to keep her from—” 

“Throw herself away! You don’t know what you are talking about. 
There are certain dangers that a woman like Madam d’Estrelle never knows, 
by which she cannot be assailed.” 

Words! Words! I don’t trouble myself about phrases learned out of books. 
When a woman gives rendezvous to a young man—” ; 

‘Rendezvous ? Where did you pick up such nonsense? Whoever told you 
that, is a liar!” 

“You are a liar yourself! You, the accomplice, the confidant—” 

“There, stop, uncle! Damnation! You will drive me beyond all bounds.” 

‘Get beyond all bounds, if you want to! I saw you coming out of the 
theatre with my own eyes.” 

** And what of that? My wife—” 

“Bah! Your wife is a goose! Isaw Julien coming out too.” 

* Julien was not with us. He did not know that we were on the ground- 
floor in the theatre any more than we knew that he was in the gallery. And, 
besides, suppose he had been with us, what is the meaning of this mania for 
bringing accusations—”’ 

** Accusations!” cried M. Antoine. “I accuse nobody except those who are 
guilty! And how about walking arm-in-arm in the night from the hotel 
d’Ormonde to the pavilion, where, by the: way, madam remained until three 
o’clock in the morning? It is possible that Madam André may have been pre- 
sent during the interview, I don’t deny that; but that is only an additional 

reason for bringing accusations, as you say, you ass of a lawyer! 
And how about all the meetings at night in the garden, that always keep her 
out until two o’clock, and sometimes later?” 

‘* Where on earth did you pick up this footman’s scandal?” cried Marcel. 

‘In what servants’ hall have you raked together such a heap of slanders ?” 

‘I don’t hang about servants’ halls, and I don’t get my information from 
footmen. I have a secret police of my own. I have money enough to pay a 
few sharp people, who keep on the look-out and tell me the truth. I don’t deny 
it. I wanted to know what madam’s feelings were, and what her reason was 
for insulting me by commissioning Julien to turn me off. LIhad a right to 
do so, and if I revenged myself, as I could, I had a right to do that too.” 

Madam d’Estrelle, who had fully resolved to reveal everything, anl take the 
consequences, listened to uncle Antoine with proud indifference. The brutality 
of his discourse,—which she attributed to a diseased mind, and excused on 
account of his waut of education,—did not wound her like the intentional and 
deliberate impertinence of the marchioness. While his uncle was making his 
agreeable remarks, Marcel observed her, and, in her disdainful and smiling 
serenity, read a denial of his slanders more eloquent than any words. 

“ Look,” he cried, actually shaking the old man to hold his tongue, “ look 
for 2 moment at the woman whose reputation you are daring to assail! Sve 
how superiur she is to the dreams and lies with which you have been crammed ! 
You cannot bring the faintest blush to her forehead ; her silence confounds your 
noisy brutality ! ” 

“*T shall speak when the time comes,” said Julie. “ Let M. Thierry go oa. 
You see that he dues not provoke me; and, after he has fully exposed my con- 
duct, I shall expect him to give me an account of his. You are suffering under 
my just indignation, Monsieur Antoine Thierry: do not forget that. You pre- 
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tend that you are innocent. It remains for you to prove your assertion.” 
aoe old man was silenced for a moment, but he quickly recovered 
imself. 
“ Very well,” he said, ‘‘ despise me if you choose. I shall bear up under 
your contempt easily enough. My own good opinion will be sufficient for 
me. I have been angry, it is true enough. Ihave spoken about you in 
anger, and have tried to revenge myself. I shall deny nothing that I have 
done. And yet I do not hate you,—it only depends on you to have me 
for a friend.” 
“Confess before you beg for absolution,” cried Marcel; “ what has 
happened? what have you been doing? Tell us.” 
“ What has happened? This is what has happened. Mordi! Chance 
helped me to gratify my anger. The Dowager d’Estrelle applied to me to 
do her a service. ‘Two or three days before her husband's death I was 
asked to call upon her. I had known her long ago in connection with 
some land that she sold me, and cheap enough too. She was not so good ° 
a business woman then as now. Well, I went. She said tome: ‘My 
husband cannot last long, as every one knows. I am his heir, but I will 
not pay his son’s debts unless the countess surrenders her dower to me, 
and I want to buy up the debts so as to force her to do this. Furnish me 
the money, and you shall have part of the spoils. I will pay you for tke 
accommodation.’ So I answered: ‘Ah, what! What have you against 
her?’ And saysI: ‘Just what I have.’ ‘But what is it? ‘No matter’ 
‘Tell me—’ and so forth. In short, to’come to an end of the matter, from 
one word to the other, I did finally tell her the whole story; I said that I 
had wanted to be a friend to the countess, and had been treated like a 
pirate, and that the reason was she had been influenced by the intrigues of 
Madame Andre Thierry, who wanted to marry her son to a great lady, out 
of vanity, and to get others in the same fix with herself,—like the fox who 
had his tail cut off in the story. The marchioness was pleased to find out 
all this, and she led me on to say perhaps more than I meant to, especially 
as I found it agreeable to tell her about my troubles. Finally, when she 
had got it all out of me, she said: ‘M. Thierry, we must let this splendid 
marriage go on; it suits me!’ And said I: ‘ But it doesn’t suit me! ‘ What! 
In love at your age 1—angry ?—jealous !—who would have believed it?” ‘No, 
madam, I am not in love at my age; but at my age one does not like to be 
focled, and I have been fooled. I am not a bad man, but I have power, and I 
mean it to be understood. It does not suit me to proceed against her myself ; 
bnt if it amuses you to torment her, do it ; plague her well! When you have 
got through, if she asks my pardon, I will forgive. ‘Very good,’ the mar- 
chioness said, ‘ I swear to abide by this understanding with you in good faith ; 
so advance me the money. Here is my note of hand, and you have my word 
besides.’ She sent for me again after the old marquis was buried. I had 
plenty of fine stories by that time about the doings in this house; I told her all 
of them, and the idea of bringing down the pride of the countess pleased us 
both. The dowager said to me then : ‘ Now revenge yourself; I mean to follow 
her to the uttermost.’ But I aiways answered : ‘ Go on, but keep me informed. 
I shall redeem the property, if she will reform.’ Now you understand ; 
madam dowager deceived me, but I got here in time. That breaks up all my 
arrangements with her. She is a crafty woman, but she shall pay me for it,— 
that’s all! 
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“You have not told the whole, uncle. There was some other question 
discussed between you. You said to her just now, ‘It only depends upon you 
to arrange all these matters,’ ” 

“ Oh, that’s my business. It has nothing to do with you at all.” ei iva 

«Excuse me ; and in what an angry tone she answered, Never!” 

“ She’s an old fool!” : 

“ But really, what did she mean ? ” 

“Why ? Go to the devil, will you? Mind your own business!” 

* Confess the truth, then; you have some other project on foot.” 

“ T tell you I have not.” 

Marcel persisted that he had. 

“ Tt is all perfectly clear to me, uncle,” he said ; “ unable to marry a coun- 
tess, you took it into your head to marry a marchioness. In fact, it was a 
much more reasonable plan than your first one : the age and the fortune of the 
marchioness are suited to yours; but I see that you have failed in that quarter 
also. She encouraged you, lured you on, for the sake of obtaining a little 
money; and all the while she was working secretly, and without your know- 
ledge, to get possession of the property of the countess. If you had come a few 
minutes later, she would have accomplished her designs, and you would neither 
have been married nor revenged.” 

Antoine listened to this expostulation with his head down. He seemed to 
be meditating ; but from under his eyebrows he looked at Madam d’Estrelle, and 
saw her surprise, and the ironical smile which she could not conceal. 

“ As for not being married to that sharper of an old woman,” he said at Last, 
rising, “I thank God for my escape. But as for my revenge, I intend to have 
it. The devil’shall not rob me of it.” 

“‘ What is it to be?” said Julie, calmly. 

“ Who said that it was going to be against you?” cried uncle Antoine, whose 
tongue always broke loose when there was least occasion to expect it; ‘‘ I have 
known three women in my life, and they have all laughed at me, as if I were a 
little boy. Women indeed! They don’t know any better! 


* * * * * * * 


“It is decided, then,” said M. Antoine, rising; ‘‘ you are resolved : you will 
not even listen to my final propositions ? ” ' 

“* By no means,” cried Marcel. “State them. For my part, I do not 
approve Madam d’Estrelle’s determination, and I declare to you plainly that I 
shall oppose this marriage with all my power. Speak, uncle ; furnish me with 

ments.” 

“You are right, for once,” said M. Antoine; “but she don’t think so! See 
how contemptuous she is ; see with what an obstinate, scornful look she turns 
her head away !—Oh, she is worthy to be the niece of my sister-in-law,—she 
will treat me just as she did! Tell her yourself, Marcel, what I propose to do, 
provided she will give up her dauber of tulips! I will give her release from all 
her debts; I will leave her in possession of her hotel, her garden, her pavilion, 
her diamonds, her farm du Beauvoisis ; in short, of all her property.”’ 

** Stay, stay! ” said Marcel to Julie, as she was about to reply. 

“No,” exclaimed Julie; “I will accept nothing from a person who speaks of 
Julien and Madam Thierry with such aversion and contempt. Ido not mind 
the injury he has done me. I pardon monsieur for having exposed me to the 
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sarcasms and insults of the marchioness, and her circle ; but the enemies of 
= I love can never be my friends, and I reject their benefits as an 
insult. 

“ Wait, wait until you hear all!” cried M. Antoine, stamping upon the 
floor. ‘Are you possessed by a devil? You think I mean to ruin your 
friends. Not at all ; I shall give them the house at Sévres, which belongs to 
me yet, if you please; I will secure them an income and a good part of my 
inheritance, for my property is to be divided among yourself, Julien, and this 
ass of a lawyer here! I propose to make you all rich and happy, on one single 
condition ; and that is, that the pavilion be vacated instantly, and that you all 
Swear upon your honour, and sign your names to the oath, that Madam 
@ Estrelle will never see Julien again.” 

This time it was Julie who was struck dumb. Although there was really 
something of insanity in this inexorable old man, there was also a sort of fierce 
grandeur in the magnificent way in which he accepted any sacrifice necessaay 
to secure the success of his jealousy. He showed great shrewdness, moreover, 
in putting Madam d’Estrelle in a position where, if she ventured to oppose him, 
Julien’s interests, Madam Thierry’s, and Marcel’s, would be sacrificed. Marcel, 
however, determined not to be made use of in any way, hastened to reply, with 
great dignity and nobility : 

“Uncle,” he said to M. Antoine, “ you will make such future arrangements 
in regard to me as you may see fit. You know me too well to imagine that any 
expectations of the kind would weigh against my conscience. I said, a moment 
ago, that I did not approve of Madam d’Estrelle’s determination, and it will be 
my duty to submit to her certain suggestions upon the subject. But under- 
stand me at once : if she is not persuaded by my arguments, [ shall never hint 
to her that her resistance has injured me with you ; my conduct shall never be 
influenced by a regard for my own interests. Lastly, if she and Julien shall 
persist in their intention of marrying, I will assist them in every possible way 
with my advice, my services ; I will be eternally their friend, theit kinsman, 
and their obedient servant.” 

Julie silently held out her hand to the lawyer. Her eyes were full of tears. 
She looked at Antoine, but could read nothing but immovable obstinacy in his 
horny and copper-coloured visage. 

‘‘ Let us go to Madam Thierry and Julien,” she said, rising ; “ it is for them 
to decide.” 

“No, by no means!” cried M. Antoine. ‘I'll have no one taken unawares. 
At first, I know very well that the painter will play the great man, and that his 
mother will put on her grand airs. Besides, they will be ashamed to yield 
before madam : it will not do to be less proud than she ; although they repent 
an hour afterwards, they will say exactly what she does. I will wait for my 
answer until to-morrow, and will come here to receive it. In the meanwhile, 
lawyer, carry my final proposition to your protégées, and you, my beautiful 
friend, reflect upon it also. We shall see whether you four will agree to refuse 
both my present gifts, and my future bequests. Good-day, Madam d’Estrelle. 

To-morrow, at this place, at noon!” 

As he went out, Julie, pale and exhausted, fell back upon her chair. He 
returned a moment after he had gone out of the room, and looked in at her. 
Certain that he had succeeded in breaking down even her pride and courage, he 
departed in triumph. 
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Vil. 

MARcEL was a prudent man; this was his natural disposition, and his 
professional career had strengthened it. It is possible to be both practical and 
generous. It was under the influence of both these sentiments that he considered 
the position of the two lovers, and argued with Julie. 

‘* Madam,” he said, taking her hand with an affectionate good-will, in which 
here was nothing offensive, ‘* to begin with, I must be let out of the account in 
this whole business. Provided Julien and his mother are courageous and 
devoted as you are, instead of dissuading them from making the sacrifice in 
question, I shall admire it. And, at the outset, do not exaggerate the conse- 
quences of your present determination upon the future. M. Antoine is un- 
doubtedly a man of his word ; both in good and evil he does as he agrees, It is 
impossible, however, to conjecture anything about the provisions of his will, since 
he may marry atany moment. It is certainly strange to see an old bachelor,— 
a hater of women and of love,—seized, in his declining years, with a rage for 
matrimony. But for the very reason that it is a sort of monomania, no promises 
or resolutions that he may make will stand. He will find, without doubt, what 
he is looking for ; some woman with a title, no matter whether young or old, 
respectable or otherwise, handsome or ugly, will be tempted by his money, and 
will get possession of all his estate. This simplifies the question, since we need 
not take the final division of the property among ourselves into consideration. 
We can only reckon on present arrangements as certain; and in these, you 
know, I am not a party. Let us examine, then, the questions immediately before 
us, Theseare important enough. I know uncle Antoine ; he will do what he 
proposes within twenty-four hours, or not at all. He will come here to-morrow 
with his papers all ready,—drafted by himself ; and, in spite of the rudeness of 
his style, not one iota requisite to make them perfectly valid in law (which he 
understands better than I do) will be omitted. It is by no means likely that 
you will be required to make a formal rupture with this or that person,—such 
a stipulation would be strange and unknown to the law,—but you will have to 
bind yourself not to marry again without M. Antoine’s consent, and a clause in 
the grant will make it revocable in case you violate this condition. It would be 
in vain, therefore, to hope to evade the proposed agreement ; and, in any event, 
your character is a sufficient guarantee that you would not think of attempting 
such a thing.” 

“You are quite right, my friend,” said Julie, with a sigh, “I will never 
make a promise without keeping it.” 

‘* Very well, then,” continued Marcel, “ the project submitted to us is unpre- 
cedented ; but it has actually been formed, it cannot be evaded, and it will 
determine the destiny of two persons most dear to you,—Julien and his 
mother. I myself, as I explained, am not involved in this business. You are 
bound to eonsider it most seriously. Do you prefer to think it over by your- 
self, or may I say plainly to you all that I would have said, if you had made me 
your confident before the appearance.of M. Antoine ?” 

“Go on, Marcel ; it is best to tell me all.” 

** Let us suppose then, madam, that M. Antoine, in spite of his anger, makes 

you a better offer than the marchioness ; your means will even then be very 

moderate ; you will have, perhaps, an income of two or three thousand francs a 
year! You marry Julien, who has nothing to depend upon except his labour ; 

you will have children, and you will have Madam Thierry to support. You 
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will be able to keep a maid for her, a nurse for yourself, and a man-of-all-work, 
—unless Julien himself lays down his brush to do the drudgery that is 
necessary even in the most modest household. You will live respectably, no 
doubt, for Julien will work ; Madam Thierry will knit all the stockings of the 
family, and you will be economical. You can afford one silk dress, and will 
commonly wear calico. You will go about on foot ; you can’t even allow your- 
self a bow of ribbon without counting on your fingers to see if you can afford 
it. That is the way my wife began when I bought my practice, and I assure 
you, madam, that we did not enjoy it much, although we were very fond of 
each other. My wife was not a frivolous woman ; we had never been in easy 
circumstances, and were unacquainted with luxury. We knew very well how 
to be sparing, but we were both of us troubled. My wife was anxious at seeing 
me working half the night, and running about at all hours and in all weathers, 
tired to death, and with a cold in the head. I was anxious at seeing her shut 
up without fresh air and good food, and harnessed, without intermission, to the 
housework and to her responsibilities as a mother. This solicitude for each 
other was a constant and wearing burden. I give you my word, that the more 
we loved each other the more tormented we were, and prevented from enjoying 
real happiness. 

“‘Enough, enough, Marcel,” cried Julien, weeping, “Isee plainly how 
foolish I have been : I have taken counsel of a selfish passion, or rather have 
acted without understanding social necessities. I see now what a burden I 
should be to Julien; that his marriage to me would expose him to constant 
danger, and fiil his whole life with bitterness. Ah, Marcel, you have broken 
my heart! But it was your duty to do so, and I esteem you the more for your 
courage. Go and tell Julien that I wish our engagement broken. Mon Dieu! 
How can I tell him so ?” 

“Julien will not believe you. Eager to suffer for your sake, he will smile at 
your generous magnanimity. He has courage, and force of character, and I 
have no doubt that he adores you. If you consult him he will instantly ery, 
‘Let us be true to our love at whatever cost, in spite of misery, in spite of 
persecution!’ He will have no misgivings about himself; and his mother,— 
who is as courageous and disinterested as he is,—will uphold him in his 
determination. But imagine Julien 2 year or two hence, when he sees his 
mother suffering! It is by unheard-of efforts even now that he keeps her from 
actual poverty ; and in spite of him and of herself,—in spite of all their mutual 
forbearance,—there can be no doubt that she does suffer. Madam Thierry isan 
enthusiast, not a stoic. She was not brought up to any employment, and all 
she is fitted for is to sit. comfortably in her arm-chair and knit or read. 
Besides, her health was always delicate. She could never stand on her feet 
until midnight to finish ironing her son’s shirts, as my wife could do ; her pretty 
kands know as little about hard work as yours. How will it be, then, when 
Julien shall have a wife and children? He will reproach himself with your 
unhappiness ; and if remorse once gain admission into so proud a heart as his, 
farewell to courage, and perhaps even to the ability to work in his 
profession ” 

‘* My dear Marcel, I told you that you had said enough. Advise me ; direct 
me. Give your orders, and I will obey. You think I ought not even to see 
him and speak to him ?” 

“I think so, most certainly, my dear countess. He must not know anything 
about what has just happened; he must receive M. Antoine’s gifts without 
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suspecting the conditions upon which they are granted. Otherwise, he would 
refuse them.” 

“ Marcel,” said the countess, rising, and ringing the bell, “I must leave my 
home at once, and never return to it.” 

‘The servant entered. 

“¢ Send for a carriage,” she said, “‘ and tell Camille that I want her.” 

“I shall take nothing with me,” she continued to Marcel. ‘“‘ You must make 
it your duty to pay off the servants, and to send after me such of my things as 
may be necessary.” 

*‘ But where will you go?” 

“ Into some convent out of Paris. It makes no difference, as long as you alone 
know where I am.” 

Camille made her appearance. Julie put on her mantle, and when she had 
left the room, continued : 

“Tt must be, my friend. Madam Thierry will be anxious to know what 
has happened, and will come to inquire ; if I could deceive her, in the evening,— 
ah! in the evening Julien will wait for me in the garden; and when he sees that 
I do not join him, he cannot help coming to look at my window. I could never 
have the strength to leave him in such anxiety, and I could not utter an 
untruth to him. No, no,—iet us go away. There is the carriage in the 
court-yard. Come, let me not lose what little courage I have.” 

Marcel felt that she was right, and offered her his arm. 

* Come, madam,” he said ; “‘itisGod who inspires you, and He will support 

ou!” 

. They drove off, pretty much at random ; the countess gave the coachman the 
address, first of one convent and then of another, without really knowing where 
she wished to go. Marcel at last bethonght him of a cousin of his family who 
was at the Ursulines, at Chaillot, and suggested that institution. They went 
there, and he himself arranged for her accommodation ; paying for a week’s 
board and lodging in advance, with an understanding that the lady, if 
satisfied, was to have the privilege of remaining longer. Julie assumed the 
name of Madam d’Erlange. Marcel charged his cousin to vouch for her, and 
see that she was properly cared for, but didnot admit her into their confidence: 
As Julie entered the convent merely asa boarder, she had the privilege of 
seeing Marcel in her room, where she gave him her final instructions. 

“In any event,” she said, “I will not accept any favours from M. Antoine ; 
they would be odious to me, and I no longer need his assistance. Since he is 
my only creditor, let him sell all my property, and pay himself in full. I will 
retain nothing, except my twelve hundred franes a year; and as I intend to 
live alone, that will be quite enough. Do not let him reserve my furniture for 
me, or send me my diamonds,—I will not accept them. He may draw up the 
engagement himself, stating that I will never marry. I will sign it, in return 
for the conveyance which he is to execute to Madam Thierry of the house at 
Sevres, and of an income whose amount you shall act for me in adjusting. You 
are also to stipulate that neither Madam Thierry nor her son are to be informed 
of any of the facts abootme. You can tell them that I am gone, that I cannot 
see them, that I do not wish to do so, because—Ah, mon Dieu! what can you 
tell them? I donot know. Tell them whatever you choose, but let it be ir- 
revocable, without being cruel ; do not torment them with false hopes, for they 
are wakening, and it is agonising to wake from them. ‘Tell them—tell them 
ucthing—Ab ! Ican neither think nor wish any longer—my strength is all 
gone !” 
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‘* I will consider what to say,” said Marcel ; ‘I will think it over as I 
return. I leave you in despair, and yet I must go. My duty for the present 
is to get you settled here, to keep Julien from being frightenod out of his senses 
at your disappearance, and to reassure your servants, who will be waiting for 
you, and who, when they see that you do not return, may make inconvenient 
inquiries or observations. Come, madam, be heroic! Be.calm; I will return 
this evening,—sooner if possible,-—and will try and bring you some comfortable 
news from the pavilion. I must deceive Julien in some way, but how, I don’t 
know any more than you do. Good-by; wait for me; don’t write to anybody. 
It would not do for us to be contradicting each other. You will weep bitterly. 
I have pained you terribly, my poor friend, and now I must leave you alone. It 
is frightful ! ” 

As he spoke, Marcel wept without knowing it: Touched by this evidence of 
his grief and devotion, Julie assumed an appearance of fortitude that she did not 
possess, and urged him to depart. But as he had gone, she locked herself up, 
threw herse!f upon her poor little bed, hid her face, and weeping, sobbing, 
wringing her hands, abandoned herself to her grief, until she lost all conscious- 
ness of where she was, and of the events that had so suddenly torn her from 
her home and former associations. 

Marcel, when he re-entered the coach, wiped his eyes, reproached himself for 
his weakness, and tried to reason himself out of it. 

“* What we resolve,” he said, “‘ we must have courage to perform.” 

He had one-last hope that he had not mentioned to Julie,—that of changing 
M. Antoine’s resolution. To him, therefore, he went first of all, but his sensible 
arguments and heartfelt eloquence fell alike upon a deaf ear: The selfish old 
man was happy and triumphant: He was draining his sweet thoughts of ven- 
geance, enjoying it, and did not mean to leave a drop at the bottom of the goblet. 
They both gave vent to stormy reproaches and invectives, but Marcel could not 
change his resolution : he consented at last,—and this was the only concession he 
would agree to,—that Julien and his mother should remain ignorant of the cruel 
bargain that was to purchase their prosperity. 

“You will find it difficult, as it is, to carry out your scheme,” said Marcel ; 
‘take care, or you will make it impossible. Madame d’Estrelle is the only one 
who has consented to it as yet. Julien would have refused. You must deceive 
him, or else you will gain no advantage from Julie’s submission.” 

“ T’m tired to death of your Julie!” cried M. Antoine. ‘ Much she has to 
complain of; a woman to whom I am giving everything,—fortune, position, 
and liberty !” 

“Yes, the liberty to die of sorrow! ” 

‘Nonsense! Do people die of love? That is fine talk fora lawyer! Let 
her marry to suit herself in her own rank of life ; I will make no opposition,— 
she may select whom she pleases. I object to no one, except the dauber. Before 
a fortnight has passed she will have opened her eyes, and will thank me. She 
will acknowledge my greatness of soul, and will call me her benefactor. The 
fact is, that you are all crazy together. I take hundreds of thousands of franes 
out of my pocket, and fling them about to a lot of ungrateful fools, and they turn 
around and call mea bad relative, a hard-heirted fellow, an old dog, an old 
miser, and I don’t know what besides. Upon my word of honour, the whole 
world seems to be crazy, at present.” 

*‘ Nobody has called you those names, uncle ; nobody has called you any names 
at all. There is no name that would describe your extraordinary character ; and 
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no other man in the world has found out the secret of making people curse the 
hand that enriches them.” 

** Come, you are making a speech; you imagine you are in court. Go along, 
you boreme! Tell your Julien whatever you please. I don’t.want to see 
either him, or you, or anybody. I am going back into the country.” 

“That means that you are going to shut yourself up here, and barricade 
yourself against all the good reasons that I could give you.” 

** Possibly. Now you know what a fine time your good reasons will have 
waiting outside the door.” 

Marcel took good care not to tell his uncle that there was a far simpler and 
cheaper way than the one he had adopted of preventiug the marriage to which 
he was so violently opposed : that, namely, of allowing Madame d’Estrelle to 
lose her fortune, and trusting to the influence of her own prudent and generous 
~— Nor did he consider it his duty to tell him that she had refused 
“ After all,” he thought to himself, ‘ who knows how long this passion will 
last? Julie may, perhaps, recover from it after a time ; and, in that event, stie 
will not be displeased to find herself at liberty, and wealthy.” 

He drew up, along with M. Antoine, a simple conditional release of all Madam 
d’Estrelle’s debts, and succeeded in having this important modification inserted 
in the document, that, except with a person not bearing a title, Madam dEs- 
trelle was free to contract a second marriage with any one she chose. After M. 
Antoine had signed this paper, Marcel put it into his pocket, quietly resolving 
hat he would not submit it to the countess until she should be more calm. 

The conveyance of the house at Sevres to Julien and his mother, together with 
an income of five thousand francs, was in readiness. Marcel had a terrible struggle 
- to prevent Antoine from inserting a restriction in this paper, similar to the one 
by which Julie was bound. He remonstrated that as she had promised not to 
marry Julien, it was entirely useless to make him promise not to marry her. 

“ But your Julie may take it into her head to renounce her fortune,” said M. 
Antoine ; “and then, if the other has enough to live upon, I shall have accom- 
plished a pretty piece of work! I shall have married them! By no means ! 
I must have a letter from that lady, in which she promises solemnly and reli- 
giously, never in all her life to see that personage again. It must all be stated 
in so many words. Women think there’s a great deal more in their little gilt- 
edged notes that in all your parchments. They are a great deal more afraid of 
scandal than of the law. Yes, I must have that little love-letter sent to my 
address, or I will do nothing.” 

“You shall have it,” said Marcel. 

He left and hastened to the pavilion. 

Julien bad not ventured to seek any information at the hotel, and he was very 
much agitated. His mother had gone to reconnoitre, and had reported that the 
house was entirely closed on the side of the garden. He did not know whether 
the dowager was still there ; he knew nothing of M. Antoine’s visit, or of Julie’s 
departure. After confiding in Madame Thierry so fully, he was astonished that 
she could not find time to send her a few lines, in order to set her at ease 
about the consequences of the dowager’s scandalous proceedings. He was 
anxiously waiting for the evening, and dark suspicions were beginning to creep 
into his mind. 

“Who knows,” he thought, ‘whether the dowager and M. Antoine have not 
joined 1n a conspiracy to have Julie carried off and confined in a Convent, on a 
charge of misdemeanour ?” 
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It was no longer easy to obtain lettres de cachet; but, by means of certain 
formalities, an ex-post facto judgment could be procured, and an unlawful im- 
prisonment legalised. This would have been quite practicable in the present 
case, since a love affair with a plebeian was still considered among the ruling 
classes a scandal such as a family of rank might rightfully punish. 

By the time Marcel arrived, Julien was almost out of his senses. Madam 
Thierry looked troubled and dejected. Marcel saw that this was not the moment 
to speak plainly. 

“There is news,” he began, assuming a calm, and even satisfied expression. 
“ We were just about to sign, when Uncle Antoine appeared amongst us, like a 
god out of the clouds at the opera. He got angry, and had a quarrel with the 
dowager, who up to that moment had had some understanding with him against 
the interests of Madam d’Estrelle. This showed him his mistake. He has re- 
pented of all his foolishness, and offers you a splendid indemnity ; indeed he is 
going to seize this occasion to make up for all his shortcomings, and I must say 
that he is acting with great disinterestedness. I hope you will feel kindly 
towards him, not only on account of his offer to you, but for his handsome pro- 
position to Madam d’Estrelle. He will pay her probably double the amount 
offered by the dowager. He behaved so well, indeed, that she considered it her 
duty to thank him, and to leave the hotel at once, in compliance with his wish.” 

* She is gone?” cried Julien, turning pale. 

“Certainly! She has gone to stay a few days in the country. What is there 
surprising in that ?”’ 

*‘ Ah, Marcel,” said Madam Thierry, ‘* you evidently do not know—” 

“Tt do not desire to know anything outside of the very important concerns 
that require all my attention,” replied Marcel, with decision. ‘* I have listened 
to-day to a great many foolish remarks, to a great many injurious and im- 
pertinent insinuations ; but I do not intend either to believe or to remember any 
of them. The name of Madam d’Estrelle isasacred one to me; but I have 
advised her to keep out of sight for a few days.” 

“Keep out of sight?” repeated Julien, whose apprehensions still 
continued. 

“Parbleu! One would suppose that we were in Madrid, and that somebody 
had been buried alive in the convent cellar. Why are youso tragic? I have 
only persuaded her to be dead, so to speak, for a week or two, until I can 
ascertain the state of her affairs, and adjust them. Let us be entirely quiet, and 
show neither dissatisfaction nor uneasiness about her absence. Why should we 
revive the evil designs of the marchioness, just as M. Antoine has succeeded, for 
the momeat, in baffling them ? Above all, we must be careful not to act in such 
a way as to deprive Julie of the protection and regard of our rich old friend. 
There-is no need of undertaking to explain that geotleman’s singular mode of 
reasoning, for the devil himself could not do it. We can, however, take ad- 
vantage of his peculiarities ; and no one here ought to think about himself 
The point is, to consider the good of Madam d’ Bstrelle.” 

Marcel now went into details, and referred to figures which compelled Julien’s 
attention. He showed that Julie, by acting with prudence, could secure a ~ 
modest competence, and that, by displaying too much pride, she would lose 
it. So far, the plot formed against her by M. Antoine and the marchi oness had 
come to nothing; they had been waiting until she should provoke its explosion 
by trying to resist the dowager’s claim. Itwas M. Antoine’s duty to protect 
Julie against the accusations which he himseif had originated; and he was the 
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only person who could do this, since his wealth provided him with sufficient 
resources against the common enemy. He showed a disposition to do what was 
right, he was repentant, after his fashion ; he had come to hate the marchioness, 
and all that he asked was to be allowed to manage the whole matter himself, 
It was absolutely necessary to acquiesce, and to wait silently upon his move- 
ments. 

“Ab, mon Dieu!” cried Madam Thierry, looking at the papers, “and an 
income too! It seems like a dream,—I am both rejoiced and alarmed !” 

“ Yes,” said Julien, who was still suspicious, ‘‘ there is something back of all 
this ; some trap, perhaps.” 

Marcel had a great deal of trouble in making them accept the perfidious gift 
of M. Antoine; and had to say, and even to give his oath to it, that such was 
the express desire of Madam d’Estrelle. Before he left them, however, they 
had become quite coMposed. Julien was still anxious, but he concealed his 
apprehensions, so as not to disturb his mother’s joy at the idea of returning to 
the home where she had lived so long and so happily. Marcel now hurried to 
the hotel d’Estrelle, and directed Camille to pack up whatever her mistress 
would need for a short stay in the country. 

*‘ Ah, mon Dieu!” exclaimed Camille, in surprise ; “and did not the countess 
send for me to come and join her?” 

** It is unnecessary, for so short atime.” 

_- © But madame does not know how to put up her hair, nor how to dress herself. 
Why, think of it! A person who has always been waited upon according to 
her rank.” 

“ She will find servants enough in the house where she is staying.” 

“They must be poor people, at all events, if madame thinks they can’t afford 
to keep her servants for her. Perhaps she is quite ruined herself. Oh dear, 
oh dear! Such a kind and generous mistress.” 

Camille began to cry, and her grief was perfectly sincere; but she added, 
notwithstanding,— 

“And my wages, Mr. Attorney ; who will pay me?” ; 

“T will pay everything to-morrow,” said Marcel, who had often. witnessed 
similar demonstrations of sensibility mingled with prudential eonsiderations,—a 
state of mind that is naturally developed by sudden disasters. ‘‘ Have all the 
accounts of the household made out, and do you take the keys until then. Be 
responsible for everything until to-morrow.” . 

‘‘ Very well, monsieur, I will,” answered the lady’s maid, beginning to sob 
again ; ‘“‘ but are we to leave madam’s employment ? Is she not coming back 
at all 7” 

“ I did not say that, and I have received no orders to dismiss you.” 

Marcel sent word to his wife that he would have no time to return either to 
dinner or supper, and that she need not expect him until ten or eleven at night. 
Then he went back to the convent. Julie, after pouring out all her life in 
tears, had risen, and bathed her face in water; but it was pale and cold as 
marble. She was very quiet and depressed in manner, and seemed like a dead 
person moving about. She revived a little on learning that Marcel had suc- 
eeeded in misleading Julien, and in quieting his suspicions sufficiently to induce 
him to accept the means of living that M. Antoine had conveyed to his mother 
At Marcel’s request, and under his dictation, she wrote a note to M. Antoine, 
engaging never to see Julien again as longas she lived, on condition that the 
house at Sevres, and the annuity, should never be taken from him. She would 
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not make any similar condition about her own property, and Marcel did not yet 
venture to speak to her about accepting M. Antoine’s release from her debts. 
For the rest, she made no complaint, but looked worn out with fatigue ; and when 
he took her hand, Marcel perceived that she was feverish. He persuaded her to 
see his cousin, sister Sainte-Juste, and arranged with the latter to have someone 
sleep in the next room ; nor did he leave until, in the most fatherly manner, he 
had made every arrangement for her comfort. 

Julie had a quiet night ; she was not one of those strong natures that can 
maintain a long struggle. Her conscience told her that she had done her duty, 
and her first passionate outburst of sorrow had been so sudden and violent, that 
she very soon yielded to exhaustion, and fell asleep. The next morning, after 
thanking the person who had watched near her, she stated that she wished to be 
alone, and sent her away. She made her own toilette, and finding that she 
was a little awkward in performing this unaccustomed task, she resolved to form 
new habits, and went to work at once to clear up her room, make her bed, put 
her things in order, and establish herself in this poor little cell,as if she had 
expected to spend all her life there. All this she did almost mechanically, and 
without either effort or reflection. 

When everything was arranged, she sat down in a chair, with her hands 
clasped on her lap, and remained for along time looking out of the open window, 
without seeing anything, listening to the convent bells without paying any 
attention to them, and not even remembering to eat, although she had not taken 
anything for twenty-four hours. A clap of thunder, exploding in the very 
room, would not have made her tremble. 

Towards noon, sister Sainte-Juste came in, and found her absorbed in a 
melancholy reverie, which she mistook for a state of beatitude. Some natures, 
when crushed by affliction, are so sweet and gentle, that their actual suffering is 
unsuspected. The sister, however, in passing through the little room that served 
as Julie’s ante-chamber and dining-room, noticed that the breakfast which the 
servant had brought had grown cold, without being touched. 

“ But you have forgotten to eat anything,” she said to Julie. 

‘No, my sister,” replied the poor desolate creature, unwilling to complain ; 
‘« ] was waiting until my appetite should return.” 

The nun persuaded her to sit down at the table, waited upon her very kindly, 
and tried to divert her with her own simple and insignificant gossip; Julie 
listened with inexhaustible patience, and even exerted herself to show an ins 
terest in all the minutie of the recluse’s life, in the details of the establishment, 
in all the stupid little events with which nuns in such a community occupy their 
leisure. What difference did it make whether she listened to that or to some- 
thing else? Nobody could annoy or fatigue her any more. Her soul seemed 
perfectly void, and was incapable of receiving a new impression. 

When Marcel came again in the afternoon, his cousin said to him,— 

‘‘ What made you tell me that this lady was ill, and in trouble? She slept 
well, and without a sound; she breakfasted reasonably well, although rather 
late, and she showed great interest in conversing with me. She is very amiable, 
and is not seriously unhappy. I will answer for that—I know about such 
matters |” 

Marcel was alarmed at this patient sorrow incapable of reaction. He had 
come to tell her what had happened that morning at the hotel d’Estrelle ; but 
she made no inquiries, excepting about Julien and his mother. On learning 
that they had moved, and would sleep that night at Sevres, she was satisfied, 
and refused to hear anything more, 
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«J do not want to hate anybody,” she said; “such a feeling would only 
injure me, and would do no good. Do not, therefore, say capitieg more to 
me about M. Antoine for several days. I beseech you, my friend, let me 
reconcile myself to my lot as I best can. You see that Ido not rebel against 
it. ‘This isas much as is necessary:” 

As time went on, she became more and more quiet. She was extremely 
pale; but the nun assured Marcel, and with truth, that she ate and slept 
sufficiently. She did nothing all day, and disliked to see anyone, but constantly 
affirmed,—and truly again,—that she did not suffer from ennui. Absorbed in 
thought, she was patient and serene. Marcel could not understand anything 
about such a case: He persuaded her to see the physician of the convent, and 
he reported that her pulse was a little feeble, and her complexion a little phleg- 
matic—an expreseion used at that time to denote a predominance of lymph in 
the system. He prescribed quinine, and told Marcel that nothing serious was 
the matter. 

In fact, nothing was the matter, except that her soul was quietly sinking, and 
her life fading away. She obediently took the quinine, took walks in the 
convent-garden, consented to receive visits from some of the nuns, who thought 
her a very nice petson, promised to read some new books that Marcel brought 
her, but which she did not open, and laid out a piece of embroidery which she 
did not begin. So extremely quiet were her ways, that she lived almost in- 
visible in the convent, and continued to fade away, slowly, without a crisis of 
any kind, but steadily. 

arcel was deceived by her apparent tranquillity. Mistaking the sudden de- 
struction of her will for an immense force of will exerted in the struggle to 
conquer her love, he tricd to cure her with mistaken remedies, He occupied 
himself in endeavouring to restore her physical health. Telling Julie that he 
had purchased a little country-house at Nanterre, which, in fact, was only 
rented, he persuaded her to move there ; and, satisfied as to Camille’s discretion 
and devotion, sent her there too. He furnished Camille with money enough to 
hire a good cook, and made arrangements to supply the table of the countess 
with more delicate and nourishing food than she had had in the convent. The 
cottage was in a healthy situation, the air was good, and it had quite a large 
garden, walled, and not too much shaded to prevent the sun from warming it 
thoroughly. Books, work, innocent games, and Julie’s harp (in those days every 
lady played more or less upon this graceful instrument, and Marcel did not forget 
to send hers to her new retreat), gave the drawing-room a cheerful aspect. 
Camille, whom the lawyer had instructed, kept her mistress in ignorance about 
what had happened at the hotel d’Estrelle, and of the condition of her own 
roperty. She made her believe that everything was extremely cheap at 
anterre, and that she might therefore indulge herself in comforts, to a certain 
extent, without exceediug the amount of her little revenue. Julie chose to be 
r, rather than to receive any favours from M. Antoine. On this point, only, 
arcel had found her opposition invincible. He had to tell her a downright 
falsehood, and to make her believe tiiat M. Antoine had taken possession of her 
hotel, her diamonds, and all that she owned. 

‘Fhe diamonds, in reality, were safe in Marcel’s hands ; the hotel was kept in 
good repair ; the horses were in the stable, well groomed and fed, and the 
carriages in the Coach-house. The servants had been paid off and discharg 
but with an unicrstanding that for a certain agreed term they should hold them- 

elves in readine:s to return at any time when Madam d’Estrelle herself should 
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come back. ‘T'he porter had chazge of the house, and tended and exercised the 

horses; his wife dusted, aired, and closed the rooms. M. Antoine’s head 

gardener had charge of thé flowers and the turf, and M. Antoine himself made 

the rounds of the place every morning. The pavilion, deserted by Madam 

Thierry, was shut up and silent. Otherwise, nothing was changed since Julie’s 

= All the furniture was in its place, and the sun shone on the deserted 
ostelry. 

Two months thus passed away. Uncle Antoine acted only as the guardian 
and business superintendent of the hotel. He proposed to retain this office about 
the place until such time as it should please Julie to resume the management of 
her property, when he meant to deliver it up to her unchanged, and even to see 
that any of her household whom she wished to recall should be ready to serve 
her. The porter had orders to inform visitors that his mistress still retained the 
ownership of the property temporarily, and had gone to inspect her estates in 
Beauvoisis, with a view to adjust some final arrangements. In other words, 
Marcel and M. Antoine, for the sake of appearances, had agreed to represent the 
situation of Madam d’Estrelle, as the continuation of a trifce arranged with her 
creditors. This state of things had already existed fer two yeass, and it was 
therefore the best explanation that could be given of her present position. It 
would be easy enough to find some final statement, whenever the countess 
should return. 

Nevertheless, Julie’s friends, the old Duke de Quesnoy, the president’s wife 
Madam des Morges, the abbe de Nivieres, etc., began to feel greatly surprised 
at not hearing from her. Her sudden departure,—thanks to the reports 
adroitly circulated by the lawyer,—had been satisfactorily accounted for; but 
why did she not write? She must be very lazy; or, perhaps, she was ill. 
Was she really in Beauvoisis ? They asked these questions among themselves, 
but the old Duke de Quesnoy had to go to the waters of Vichy; the president’s 
wife was absorbed in attending to her hetints marriage ; the abbe was a good 
deal like a cat, which forgets all about a house when the fire goes out on its 
hearth, and Madam des Morges was indolence personified. The Marchioness 
@’Estrelle was the only person who would have made serious inquiries, and her 
malice was paralysed by M. Antoine, who threatened sharply to publish an ac 
count of her conduct, and reclaim his money, if she entered into any investiga~ 
tion, or ventured to make any unkind remark about Julie. 

In all that related to the reputation, the safety, and the pecuniary interests 
of his victim, it cannot be denied, therefore, that M. Antoine acted with remark- 
able good faith, prudence, and devotion. He took counsel with Marcel, discussed 
various plans, as if he were seeking to promote the welfare of his own daughter, 
and followed his advice with perfect exactitude. But upon the main question of 
all,—the union of the two lovers,—he was inflexible ; Marcel tried, in vain, to 
soften him. When pressed too hard about it, he got angry, sulked, aad shut 
. the door in the lawyer’s face ; so that, upon this point, Marcel saw nothing in 
the future but indefinite delays. 

Meanwhile, Madam Thierry and Julien were luxuriously established in their 
pretty little house, where they had found intact most of their furniture, and a 
number of works of art of great value. The latter M. Antoine was too 
ignorant to appreciate, and had quite disdained. 

Julien felt no confidence in the unexpected generosity of his relative, attended. 
as it had been, by so many mysterious circumstances, and for which he hal 
been forbidden to thank him. He was so uneasy, indeed, about the whole 
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affair, that he would have refused the gift altogether, if it had not been for the 
obvicus duty of sacrificing his pride to insure his mother’s comfort. Materially, 
they were really well off. The annuity of five thousand francs enabled them 
to live in a modest way, without waiting every week, in feverish anxiety, for 
the proceeds of weary labour. Madam Thierry could not help feeling extreme 
delight in returning to her own house, her dearest recollections, her old habits 
and her old acquaintances. The circle that gathered around her was less 
numerous than in the days when she used to keep an open table, but it was 
composed of reliable people. Only her true friends sought her out ; and, know- 
ing that her income was not large, they took pains to secure a good sale for 
Julien’s pictures. It is only when free from distress that one’s talents can be 
used to advantage. Julien no longer found it necessary to fatigue himself with 
overwork ; patronised by an intelligent and friendly coterie, he achieved, with- 
out difficulty, an assured success. When his mother expressed the secret dis- 
satisfaction which she still felt at being under obligation t> M. Antoine, he was 
able to console. her. 

“ Don’t be troubled,” he said, ‘I will pay off all that we owe him, and in 
spite of himself, if necessary. Itis only a question of time. Take comfort. 
You see that I don’t allow Julie’s absence to make me unhappy, and that I am 
waiting an explanation of her conduct, confidently and firmly.” 

Julien had not altered in behaviour or manner,—not even the expression of 
his face had changed,—since the unhappy day of Julie’s disappearance. At first, 
he believed every word that Marcel had told him; but, when he received no 
letter from the countess, his suspicions began to be aroused. He made inquiries 
which satisfied him that she was not in Beauvoisis, and gradually began to guess 
some part of the fatal truth. Julie was free,—there could be no doubt about 
that,—for Marcel had sworn that she was so, repeatedly. But he refused to 
swear, or even to affirm anything about her state of feeling ; upon that point, 
everything was left to the artist’s conjectures. Marcel persistently refused to be 
the recipient of his cousin’s confidence, and this made it easier for him to elude 
his questions. The Macbiavelian plot of M. Antoine was too strange to oceur 
to a straightforward mind like Julien’s. Jealousy, without love, he had never 
even conceived of ; and he would have cunsidered it an insult to Julie, and a 
sort of sacrilege, to admit that the old man was in love with her. Nor was the 
old man in love with her ; nothing is more certain than that. And yet, not- 
withstanding, he was as jealous of Julien as a tiger ; and it is true, also, that 
the most implacable form of jealousy is that which is unaccompanied by love, 
Julien thought he was insane. Who can conjecture the schemes of a crazy man? 

But, whatever these schemes may have been, he was, firmly pursuaded that 
they could not have any effect upon Julie’s resolution. 

“* No!” he said to himself ; no money consideration could ever have weighed 
with a heart so noble. Julie wishes to break of her engagement with me ; she 
believes this to be necessary, and, although at the cost of great suffering, she 
severs the tie in silence. She is apprehensive about her reputation ; the mar- 
chioness has threatened to destroy it ; and her friends have persuaded her that 
if she marries a plebeian, she can never regain her social position. That is the 
opinion of the world. Julie believed, for an instant, that she was superior to 
such prejudices ; her love for me made her overestimate her strength. Her 
character is proud and noble, but her intellect, perhaps, is not very powerful ; and, 
at present, she is exerting all her force of character jn favour of prejudices which 

destroy her love. Poor dear Julie! she must be unhappy, for she has a kind 
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heart, and must fee) that I am suffering. But for herself, I am almost certain 
that she wishes to forget me.” 

Marcel felt more hopeful about Julien’s mental recovery than that of the 
countess, He saw the young man as seldom and for as short a time as possible, 
in order to avoid his questions. One day, being obliged to come to the house 
to report to his aunt on a matter of business with which she had intrusted him, 
he found her alone. 

** Where is Julien ?” he asked her ; “ in his studio?” 

“No, he has taken to gardening. It seems to be a consolation to him to sow and 
plant in this dear plot of ground which we have recovered. He has been in 
trouble, Marcel,— in far greater trouble than you knew of. He was in love 
with Madam d’Estrelle : I was quite right about that ; and even—’’ 

“ Well, well,” said Marcel, who wished to avoid any disclosures, “it is all 
over now, is it not? There’s an end of it?” 

'“ Oh yes,” replied the widow, “I believe so. Ifhe has been deceiving me—. 
No, after ali the hopes which he entertained, he could not do so; is it not true, 
Marcel? He could notp eceive the eyes of a mother who adores him?” 

“Undoubtedly not. Good-night, and pleasant dreams, aunt! I will go and 
bid good-day to Julien.” ; 

“Tf he is deceiving his mother after the destruction of his hopes,” thought 
Marcel, as he looked for Julien in the shrubbery, “he’s a devilish resolute 
fellow |” 

Julien was digging a trench to transplant sume young trees. He had ona 
linen smock, and was bare-headed. Standing in the loose earth, with his hands 
resting on the handle of his spade,—like a labourer pausing to take breath,—he 
was in such a profound reverie that he did not hear Marcel coming; and the 
latter, seeing his profile, was struck by the expression of his face. The grief 
which kad already altered Julie’s beauty had not yet left any traces upon that 
manly countenance, but he had the same strained expression,—the same look of 
fixed, melancholy hopelessness,—which Marcel had noticed in her. 

When Julien saw his cousin he smiled, but without any start of surprise. It 
was precisely so, with this same cold, patient smile, that Julie received him ; a 
smile sweet, but terrible, like that which sometimes flits over the lips of the 
dying. 

Fi That is bad,” thought Marcel; ‘‘ he is devilish resolute, that’s the fact ; and 
yet Le is, yerhaps, the most ——- of the two.” 

So distressed did he feel, that he could not hide his emotion. He was very 
fond of Julien, and his prudence failed him. 

‘* What is the matter ?” he said; ‘ you are unhappy !” 

“My friend, you know very well that I am unhappy,” answered the artist, 
quitting his spade, and walking under the trees with his cousin; ‘* how could it 
possibly be otherwise? You know there is a woman I am in love with—my 
mother has told you so. That woman has disappeared. You need not tell me 
slie will return; I know perfectly well that she must return. I know, also, 
that I ought never to enter her presence again,—that she is dead to me.” 

“ And—have you the courage to accept your fate ?” 

“Ah—if it is my duty! You know one always accepts one’s duty.” 

* One submits to it with more or less fortitude ; still, a man is a man and 
can not help feeling.” 

‘“‘ That is true! I suffer exceedingly, Marcel, but Lhave kept my disappointment 
to myself hitherto, and shall continue to do so; you need have no doubt about 
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that. Why, then, do you refuse to help me a little? It seems to me that you 
might do so. You have been very cruel for the last two months.” 

‘How can I help you?” inquired Marcel, who feared that he would try and 
persuade him to reveal Julie’s retreat. ' 

“Mon Dieu! ’”’ answered Julien, divining his friend’s thoughts, ‘‘ you can 
tell me that she’s happier than Iam. I will ask nothing more of you.” 

“But how should I know?” 

“ You see her two or three times a week. Come my friend, you have done 
your duty. Proving your devotion to her, and to me also, perhaps, you have 
endured my distress with a terrible courage. But I have found out some of 
your secrets, I learned yesterday, from your son, where she is living.” 

* Julio don’t know what he is talking about ; he don’t know her.” 

** He saw her one day at the theatre, and, although he don’t know her name, 
—he calls her “ the country client,”—he has never forgotten her. Her grace 


and sweetness made a great impression upon him, and he has often talked to 
me about her.” 


“ Well; go on.” ; 

“ He went last Sunday to the fete at Nanterre, with a friend of, his own age, 
did he not? You put him under the care of the little fellow’s parents.” 

“Yes, it’s true.” 

“The boys escaped from their elders for a few minutes, and ran about the 
village. The little rogues were tempted by a tree loaded with fruit, and hang- 
ng over a low wall. Julio got upon his comrade’s shoulders, reached some of 
the boughs, and, while he was filling his pockets, saw a woman go by under- 
neath, whom he recognised. I know the street, and made him describe the 
appearance of the house. Going to Nanterre, I made inquiries, and learned 
that a Madame d’Erlange (that is Julie.—she has taken an assumed uame) 
was living there with her maid ; that she never went out, but was under no 
sort of surveillance, and was living alone by choice; also, that she was not 
supposed to be ill, although your son said that she was changed. What is the 
meaning of all this ? either she is a prisoner on parole, or is afraid of being im- 
portuned by me. Marcel, tell me the real truth. If the latter is the case, 
bring her home, Limplore you, and assure her that she need feel no anxiety ; tell 
her I swear by all that is most sacred never to see her again. Do you hear, 
Marcel? Answer, and relieve me from the torment of this uncertainty.” 

‘* Well, it is very much as you say,”’ answered Marcel, after a little hesitation; 
“ Madam d’Estrelle is a prisoner on parole ; but the engagement into which she 
has entered is with herself, and nobody can force her to keep it. She is free to 
return, but she cannot see you any more.” 

** Cannot, or does not wish to ?” . 

‘She neither can, nor wishes to.” 

“Very well, Marcel. That is enough! Inform her of my determination to 
submit to her decision, and bring her back from her banishment. She is poorly 
lodged over there, and must be terribly lonely. Let her return to her friends, 
her comforts, her liberty. Go at once, won’t you? Hasten! Don’t allow 
her to suffer a single moment longer upon wy'account ! ” 

“Very well, I will go,” said Marcel ; ‘1’m going ; but about yourself?” 

** Don’t think of me,” cried Julien ; ‘‘ what! haven’t you gone yet?” 

He cordially embraced Marcel, but, at the same time, fairly put him out of 
the door by the shoulders, 

As soon as he was out of sight, Julien went to his mother. 
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“Well, mother,” he said, with a cheerful countenance, “ things look better 
— I had hoped. Madam d’Estrelle is not a captive, and she is soon coming 

ome.” 

As he said this, he watched his mother. She uttered an exclamation of joy, 
but at the same time a shadow passed over her face: Julien sat down by her 
side, and took both her hands, 

‘ Tell me the truth,” said he; ‘‘the idea of this marriage troubles you a 
ittle?” 

“How can I help earnestly desiring an event that would make you happy ? 
I was only a little startled, because I thought you no longer hoped.” 

“T have been very resigned, as you advised. Ycu told me not to be 
discouraged, but to wait, and not to think too much about her; you warned me 
that she would perhaps forget me, and that I ought then to forget her.” 

** And you promised me that you would forget, if necessary. But now I see 
that you are thinking of her more than ever.” 

** And don’t you think I have reasons for rejoicing? Tell me frankly if I 
am deceiving myself; you ought to prevent me from doing so.’’ 

“Ah, my child, what shall I tell you? She is an adorable being! I am 
like you,—I love her ; but will she be happy with us?” 

‘You know that M. Antoine is doing almost as well by her as by you; that® 
he has placed her above want. You were afraid we would suffer on account of 
our poverty, but that need no longer be feared. Now, what is it that troubles 

ou?” 

‘Nothing, if she loves you!” 

“You sigh as you say that. Do you doubt it?” 

“TI have doubted it thus far, nor can you blame me! If I do her an 
injustice, it is your fault and hers, You did not take me into your confidence, 
allow me to watch the growth of your love, to follow its phases ; and when you 
told me one morning, ‘ We love each other to distraction,’ I must say I thought 
your passion too sudden to be very serious. It seemed to me that you hardly 
knew each other! When I confessed my love to your father, he had been three 
years at work decorating our house, and I had seen him every day. I had had 
many good offers, and was perfectly sure that I loved nobody but him. Julie's 

position in regard to you is very different. She has lived secluded, and has not 
yet received proposals from persons of good position, whom she might have 
Joved. She was longing for affection, and was suffering terribly from ennui, 
without acknowledging it. She saw you, and esteemed you, as you deserve. 
You pleased her, naturally. Peculiar circumstances have thrown you together, 
and she imagined that she loved you passionately. Did she deceive herself? 
The future will show; but she disappeared at the very moment when she had 
promised to avow her engagement, and has let you suffer and wait without 
sending you one word of consolation. If I have doubted her, you must admit 
that appearances are against her,” 

“You think, then, that her prejudices are stronger than her love? You 
think she was not speaking the truth when she told me with what enthusiasm 
she would embrace a humble position in life, and how little she cared for rank 
and titles? ” 

“I do not say that, I say that she, may have deceived herself about the 
strength of her attachment for you, and the reality of her disgust for the 
world. 

** And you would not be much surprised if you should be told that you had 
judged correctly ?” 
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“ Not much.” 

much distressed ?”” 

“That would depend upon you; I should be afflicted in proportion to the 
bitterness of your regrets. If you bore the blow bravely, I should say that it 
was the best thing that could have happened ; and that you will some day 
secure the love of a wiser and stronger woman,” 

** Poor Julie!” thought Julien to himself, “even my own mother regards 
her love for me as a mistake and weakness.” 

** Well, mother,” he continued aloud, “‘ take comfort! She has renounced 
the dream we indulged in together; she no longer believes in it, and is only 
afraid I will seek to recall it to her mind. All that you foresaw has happened. 
Marcel has just been telling me about it, and I have given him my word that I 
would never see her again.” 

* Ah, mon Dieu!” cried Madam Tnierry, startled and alarmed ; “ how can 
you tell me such a thing so quietly? Can you really be so indifferent to her 
as that?” 

** You see for yourself. I was very much disturbed the first few days, nor 
did I hide this from you ; but, as time passed on, I have understood perfectly 
the silence of Madam d’Estrelie. My tranquiliity now is the result of two 
tnonths’ reflection. You need not be astonished, therefore, and I hope you will 
believe that I have enough pride and good sense to recover from any sorrow 
that I may have felt.” 

Julien’s firmness was not assumed, he spoke in perfect good faith. But he 
did not confess the whole truth. He was suffering too much to make 
even a half-way avowal of his misery safe. It was absolutely necessary for 
him to keep it entirely to himself. 

In the evening it was very warm, and he went out to take a swim in the 
river. He usually joined, for this amusement, a few young artists engaged in 
the porcelain manufactory, whom he was in the habit of assisting with advice 
and instruction. But to-day, wishing to be alone, he avoided them, and se- 
lected a solitary spot on the margin of a shady meadow. ‘Che weather was 
dull and gloomy. He threw himself mechanically into the water, and all of a 
sudden the thought came into his head, as he was swimming along,— 

**T do not feel as if I could ever recover from this atrocious pain. If I should 
stop striking out for a few instants, this water would swallow up my sorrow, and 
keep the secret of my discouragement.” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, he stopped swimming, and sank 
quickly. But he remembersd his mother’s despair, and, as he touched the 
bottom, sent himself up to the top again with one spring. He was a fine 
swimmer, and perhaps ran no risk in thus trifling with death ; but the tempta- 
tion was powerful, and there is a terrible fascination in the idea of suicide. Three 
times he yielded, with more and more longing, and saved himself with less and 
less resolution. A fourth time the bewildering frenzy seized him, and with more 
violence than ever. He threw himself upon the shore, frightened at himself, 
and, lying upon the sand, cried. — 

‘My poor mother, pardon me!” 

Then he wept bitterly ; for the first time since his father’s death. 

His tears afforded him no relief. The weeping of a strong man is a frightful 

ony ; stifled cries, terrible suffvcations convulsed his frame. He blushed at 
his own weakness, and at being obliged to confess that he could not rally from 
it, and might, perhaps, never do so. He returned home, discontented with 
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himself, and almost cursing the days of happiness that he had enjoyed. Then 
he began to be angry; and, while his mother was asleep, he lingered alone in 
the garden, watching the lightning that played along the horizon, and reproach- 
ing his mother .for loving him too much, and depriving him of the liberty of 
disposing of himself. 

“Tt is slavery,” he cried, “‘ to be always living for somebody besides. yourself. 
I have not even the right to die. Why should I havea mother? Those are 
most fortunate who have no ties. If they still desire to preserve a life that is 
ruined, they can plunge into bewildering dissipation, into intoxicating debau- 
cheries, and so find forgetfulness. For my part, I have not even that right. I 
cannot even have the consolation of being melancholy aad ill. I am to die by 
a slow fire, and with a smile;—to shed a tear isacrime! I cannot breathe 
hard, I cannot even have a dream, or speak in my sleep, but my mother is up, 
ill herself with alarm. Nor can I make any change in my way of living; I 
cannot travel, try to find forgetfulness or distraction in motion and fatigue; any-. 
thing of that kind would make her unhappy. ‘To live without her would kill 
her. I must be either a hero or saint, in order to keep my mother alive! 
Happy are orphans and abandoned children! They are not condemned to carry 
a burden too great for their strength.” 

As soon as he had given way to this rebellion against fate, other blasphemies 
rushed into his mind. Why had Julie come to interrupt his dream of devoted- 
ness and virtue? He had accepted all the obligations of his position, and had 
fulfilled them thoroughly. What right had she to take possession of his life, 
because weary of her own solitude? Was it not wicked and cowardly in her 
to have revealed to him the joys of heaven,—to him who neither hoped for nor 
asked her love,—only to leave him afterwards to the humiliation of having 
believed in her? 

“You have made me a wretch!” he cried, rage and grief contending within 
him ; ‘‘ you have robbed me of my self-respect, of all love of my art; you 
have made me curse the love of my own mother, distrust my strength, abandon 
myself to the stupid and shameful notion of suicide! It would serve you right 
if I should revenge myselfs—seek you out amid your friends, and reproach you 
with the loss of my faith, my peace, my dignity. I will do it,—yes! You 
also shall be crushed by my misery.” 

The idea of Julie’s future life, such as it would probably be, occurred to him, 
and his heart was tortured by all the pangs of jealousy. He saw her in the arms 
of another, and thought of a hundred ways of murdering his rival. 

Going off into the fields, he wandered about at random, until he found him- 
self once more at the edge of the water. The storm had become violent, and 
a tree, not far off, was struck by lightning. He rushed up to it, hoping that 
the same bolt would strike him. The rain fell in torrents, but he scarcely felt 
it; it was almost daylight when he returned, ashamed lest any one should see 
him in such a demented condition. He slept two hours, and awoke exhausted, 
frightened at what had taken place within him, and determined not to let him- 
self be carried away by the violence of a passion, whose extreme wo he 
had not before understood. It was with a good deal of difficulty that he got 
up and took breakfast with his mother. 

** Since love is the supreme good of life,” he said to her, “I had always be- 
lieved that it must elevate and sanctify. I see, however, that it is nothing 
but an exaggerated selfishness, and that it makes us either madmen or fools. 
Love must be conquered, bnt it cannot be broken off like a material chain ; it 
must be gradually extinguished.” 
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Julien had a violent attack of fever, and was delirious. In his frenzy he 
| all his agony to his mother, and she also, in her heart, cursed poor 
Julie. 

Marcel, in the meanwhile, had gone to see Julie. 

“ Madam,” said he, ‘‘ you ought now to go back to your house.” 

“* Never, my friend,” she replied, with her melancholy sweetness. “1 am 
very well off here ; living on my little income, and with all I want, why 
should I be discontented? Unless you object to having me remain in your 
house—” 

“The house is not mine. I deceived you as to to that; but you can remain 
in it, unless you will do what I ask you, out of regard for Julien.” 

“ For Julien ?—How 80?” 

** Julien knows where you are. He knows that it is your wish not to see 
him again, and he has given his oath that he will not attempt to disobey you. 
He submits entirely to a decision, whose motives he does not know. You have, 
therefore, no reason for concealing yourself any longer.” 

“ Ah! very well,” said Julie, in a bewildered sort of way ;—‘ but where 
shall I go?” 

“ To Paris ; to your own home.” 

“I have no home.” 

“ That is possible ; but you are supposed to be temporarily in possession of 
your hotel. You are supposed to be arranging a settlement with M. Antoine. 
It is best that you should be seen; if you prolong your mysterious absence too 
much, it will give rise to suspicions and calumnies.” 

“* What would people say ?” . 
is “‘ Whatever can be said of a woman who is supposed to have something to 

ide.” 

‘* What difference does it make to me ?” 

‘« For Julien’s sake, you should guard your reputation. So far we have suc- 
ceeded in preventing any insinuations from being made against you.” 

“J ulien knows very well that I have nothing with which to reproach my- 

“Jt is for that very reason that he will cut the throat of the first man who 
says a word to your disadvantage.” 

“ Let us go then,” said Julie, ringing for Camille. ‘TI will do whatever you 
wish, my friend, provided I never need see M. Antoine again.” 

“‘ Do not say that, madam ; I had one single hope left.” 

“ Ah, you have one single hope left, have you ?”’ said Julie with her wistful 
smile. 

“Tt would not be the truth to call it a very well-founded one,” answered 
Marcel, sadly ; ‘‘ but I must not abandon it, except at the last extremity. Do 
not deprive me of the means of subduing the obstinacy of M. Antoine.” 

‘To what purpose ?” answered Julie. “Did you not explain to me that it 
is a misfortune for a plebeian to marry a woman of rank ; that in such a case 
his life becomes a torment, a martyrdom, a frightful struggle ?” 

« Ah, madam, but if the plebeian is very wealthy, most people would pardon 


u. 

«And so I must ask your uncle to enrich the man I love? I must dis- 
honour myself in my own eyes, and perhaps in Julien’s, in order to obtain the 
pardon of a cruel and heartless world.. You ask too much of me, Marcel ; you 
are taking advantage of my weakness and submissiveness. May God give me 
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strength for one thing,—to resist you in this; for, after such a shame, I should 
feel that I had lived too long.” 

Poor Marcel was overwhelmed with fatigue and vexation. He had exhausted 
himself in running about, in arguing, in efforts all kinds, and all he had accom- 
plished was to rescue his friends from poverty, and place them in a condition of 
material comfort. As far as regards their spiritual state he eould do nothing ; 
and he said to his wife that evening,— 

“My good friend, nothing is falser than the real. I have been trying to 
seeure them the means of living, and have only succeeded in killing them.” 


(To be continued.) 
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| HAVE been looking over the poems of Oldham, which are now little read. 
I have never seen the book in any private library in this country ; and yet a 
poet whom Dryden warmly commended, and from whom Pope and Swift and 
Johnson did not disdain to borrow, cannot be entirely unworthy of attention, 
even in an age which has produced so many eminent poets as that in which we 
ive. 
1 John Oldham was born in Gloucestershire in the year 1653. He was the 
son of a Nonconformist clergyman, and seems to have inherited a certain inde- 
pendence of character, which he manifested in a different way from that of his 
father. He was educated at Oxford, but, owing to his narrow circumstances, 


- was obliged to leave the university after taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


He then became usher in a free school at Croydon, in Surrey. Some lines in 
his “Satire addressed to a Friend about to leave the University” refer, sadly 
enough, to the condition of a teacher in those days — ; 


*¢Go wed some Grammar-Bridewell and a wife, 
And there beat Greek and Latin for your life. 
With birchen sceptre there command at will, 
Greater than Busby’s self, or Doctor Gill. 

But who would be to the vile drudgery bound, * 
When there. so small encouragement is found ? 
Where you, for recompense of all your pains, 
Shall hardly reach a common fiddler’s gains? 
For, when you’ve toiled and laboured all you can. 

To dung and cultivate a barren brain, 

A dancing-master shall be better 7. 

Though he instructs the heels, and you the head. 
To such indulgence are kind parents grown, 

That naught costs less in breeding than a son ; 
Nor is it hard to find a father now 

Shall more upon a setting-dog allow, 

And with a free hand reward the care 

Of training up a spaniel than his heir.” 


While in this school, Oldham composed a “ Pindaric Ode to the Memory of 
Charles Morwent,” who seems to have died by the disease which afterwards 
carried off the poet, namely, the small-pox. He celebrates the pustules of the 
disease on the body of his dead friend with conceits like those of Cleaveland or 


Cowley:— 
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‘¢ Those asterisks, placed in the margin of thy skin, 
Point out the nobler soul that dwelt within. 
Thy lesser, like the greater world, appears 
iam bright, all over stuck with stars. 
So Indian luxury, when it would be trim, 
Hangs pearls on every limb. 


Thus, among ancient Picts, nobility 

In blemishes did lie ; 

Each by his spots more honourable grew, 

And from their store a greater value drew. 

Their kings were known by the royal stains they bore, 
And in their skins their ermine wore.” 


Some of Oldham’s verses, in manuscript, coming to theShands of the wits of 
London, three of them, Rochester, Dorset, and Sedley, were so much struck 
with their merit, that they came to Croydon on a visit to the young poet. He 
was afterwards tutor in a family at Reigate, and while there wrote his “ Satires 
upon the Jesuits,” remarkable for the vigour and vehemence, not to say the 
coarseness and extravagance, of the invective. This was about the time of 
what was called the Popish plot; and the satires of Oldham falling in with the 
public feeling, which was then greatly excited against the Catholics, brought 
him immediately into general notice. Here is a sample of his satirical vein ; 
speaking of the Jesuits, he says :— 


‘One undertakes by scale of miles to tell 
The bounds, dimensions, and extent of hell; 7 
How far and wide the inferual monarch reigns ; 
How many German miles his realm contains ; 
Who are hig ministers, pretends to know, 
And what their several offices below ; 
How many chaldrons he each year expends 
In coals for roasting Huguenots and fiends ; 
And with as much exactness states the case, 
As if he’d been surveyor of the place. 
Another frights the rout with rueful stories 
Of wild chimeras, limbos, purgatories, 
And bloated souls in smoky durance hung, 
Like a Westphalia gammon or neat’s tongue, 
To be redeemed with masses and a song. 
A good round sum must the deliverance buy : 
For none may there swear out on poverty. 
Your rich and bounteous shades are only eased ; 
No Fleet or King’s-bench ghosts are thence released.” 


This is one of the mildest passages. His success in these satires induced 
him, in 1680, to come to the metropolis, where he made the acquaintance and 
acquired the friendship of Dryden, which, however, he did not long enjoy. In 
1683 he was seized with the small-pox, which carried him off in his thirtieth 
year. A volume of his “ Remains” was published soon afterwards, to which 
the poets of the time prefixed elegiac verses. Those of Dryden are well known, 
beginning with the lines :— 


‘‘ Farewell, too little and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think ard call my own.” 
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I cannot help copying another passage, notwithstanding some incongruity of 
metaphor in the last couplet — 


“Oh, early ripe! to thy abundant store 
What could aivancing age have added more? * 
It might, what Nature never gives the young, 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue ; 
But satire needs not those, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line.” 


In publishing his works, Oldham declined to comply with the custom of the 
time by dedicating them to some rich and eminent patron. His 
“Satires upon the Jesuits, and Some other Pieces by the same Hand,” 
appeared with only a few prefatory observations, which he called an “ Adver- 
tisement ;” and two other volumes of “Poems and Translations,’ which 
appeared at different periods in his lifetime, were equally unprovided with 
dedications. In the second of these publications, he speaks of the time, yet to 
arrive, when he may publish an edition of his works, arranged with some atten- 
tion to their proper order, “* and when the author,” he says, ‘* meant to have 
ready a very sparkish dedication, if he can get himself known to some great 
man, that wil! give a good parcel of guineas tor being handsomely flattered.” 
Oldham asked favour and patronage from no man’s hand. If the reading 
world did not like his verses, there was an end of the matter; he was content 
to be a schoolmaster or a tutor. 

The ‘Satires upon the Jesuits” are four in number. In the first, the 
ghost,of Garnet, the priest, is introduced, laying down to his Jesuit pupils the 
rules of their duty, and exhorting them to every possible crime and immorality. 
The next is a vehement denunciation of the whole order of Jesuits. In the 


third, Loyola, the founder of their order, on his death-bed, is represented as 


giving instructions to his disciples, of which the following is a sample :— 


“ Ne’er let the Nazarene, whose badge and name 
You wear, upbraid you with a conscious shame. 
Leave him his slighted homilies and rules, 
To stuff the squabbles of the wrangling schools ; 
Disdain that he and the poor angling tribe 
Should laws and government to you prescribe. 
Let none of those “ome fools your patterns make ; 
Instead of them, the mighty Judas take,— 
Renowned Iscariot, fit alone to be 
The example of our great society, - 

Whose daring guilt disdained a common road, 
And scorned to stoop at sin beneath a God.” 


The popular fury against the Jesuits must have reached a great height when 
extravagances like these could make a poet’s fortune. The fourth satire is put 
into the mouth of Loyola’s wooden image, and relates the methods used for 
operating on the superstitious temper of ignorant people. 

The “ Satires upon the Jesuits,” though purporting to be written in rhymed 
heroics, are almost as remarkable for their bad rhymes as for the unmeasured 
vehemence of their invective. Sometimes it will happen that a whole page con- 
tains scarcely a rhyme, save those which are styled “ allowable,” and which, in 
fact, are no rhymes at all.” 

In the volume which contains these satires was also an ode in which the author 
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derides and decries virtue, and pronounces a panegyric on vice,—a production 
of small merit, but clearly ironical. There were in those days, as there are now, 
many of the class who do not understand a juke; and they insisted upon inter- 
preting Oldham literally, so that the poor poet was obliged to write another ode 
not better than the first, under the title of “A Counterpart to the Satyre 
against Virtue,” to convince the world that his censure of virtue was simply a 
jest. 

Oldham was as fluent and eloquent in eulogy as he was in invective; and, 
though immoderate in both, he is generally ingenious. Take, for example, this 
passage from his ‘‘ Ode to the Memory of Charles Morwent : ’— 


‘‘ Jad he who wished the art how to forget 
Discovered its new worth in thee, 
He had a double value on it set, 
And justly scorned the ignoble art of memory. 
No wrong could thy great soul to grief expose : 
’Twas placed as much out of the reach of those 

As of material blows. 

No injuries could thee provoke : 
Thy softness always dampt the stroke, 
As flints on feather-beds are easiest broke. 
Affronts could ne’er thy cool complexion heat, 
Or chase thy temper from its settled state ; 
But still thou stood’st unshoct from all, 
As if thou hadst unlearnt the power to hate, 


Or, liké the dove, wert born without a gall. 


Thou only could’st to that high pitch arrive, 
To court abuses that thou might’st forgive. 
Wrongs that in high esteem seem courtesie, 
And thou the first was e’er obliged by injury.” 


And again in the same poem :-— 


‘Thy soul within such silent pomp did keep, 
As if humanity were lulled asleep, 
So gentle was thy pilgrimage beneath, 
Time’s unheard feet make scarce less noise, 
Or the soft journey which a planet goes. 
Life seemed all calm as its last breath, 
A still tranquillity so hush’d thy breast, 
As if some haleyon were its guest, 
And there had built her nest. 
It hardly now enjoys a greater.rest. , 
As that smooth sea which wears the name of peace, 
Still with one even face appears, ; 
Aud feels no tides to change it from its place, 
No waves to alter the fair form it bears. 
As that unspotted sky, 
Where Nile does want of rain supply, 
Ts free from clouds, from storm is ever free ; 
So thy unvaried mind was always one, 
And with such clear serenity still shone 
As caused thy little world to seem all temperate zone.” 
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Here is the character of a lady, drawn with the same profusion of colour, 
yet very charmingly drawn —— 


“No act did e’er within her practice fall 
Which for the atonement of a blush could call ; 
No word of hers e’er greeted any ear 
4 But what a saint at her last gasp might hear. 
= Scarcely her thoughts had ever sullied been 1 
With the least print or stain of native sin ; 
Devout she is, as holy hermits are, 
Who share their time ’twixt extasie and prayer ; 


The lines which follow are from “‘ The Praise of Homer.” 


“¢ How trulier blind was dull antiquity, 
Who fastened that unjust reproach on thee. 
Who can the senseless tale believe ? 
Who can to the false legend credit give ? 
Or think thou wantedst sight by whom all others see ? 
What land or region, how remote soe’er, 
Does not so well described in thy great draughts appear, 
That each thy native country seems to be, 
And each to have been surveyed and measured out by thee ? 
Whatever earth doth in her pregnant bowels bear, 
Or on her fruitful surface wear ; 
Whate’er the extended fields of air contain, 
Or far extended territories of the main, 
Is by thy skilful pencil so exactly shown, 
We scarce discern where thou or Nature best has drawn. 
Nor is thy quick, all-piercing eye 
Or checked or bounded here ; 
But further doth surpass, and further doth descry. 
Beyond the travels of the sun and year, 
Beyond this glorious scene of starry tapestry, 
Where the vast purlieus of the sky, 
And boundless waste of nature lies, 
Thy voyages thou mak’st, and bold discoveries. 
What there the gods in parliament debate, 
What votes or acts the heavenly Houses pass, 
By thee so well communicated was, 
As if thou’dst been of that cabal of state, 
As if thou hadst been sworn the privy-councillor of Fa 


The poem, “‘ Upon the Works of Ben Jonson,” in which he describes the ‘ 
theatre before Jonson’s time as groaning “under a wretched anarchy of wit,” 1 
** unformed and void,” is equally profuse of panegyric. It proceeds thus :— 


“A rude and undigested lump it lay, 


Like the old chaos, ere the birth of light and day, 
Till thy brave genius, like a new Creator, came 

And undertook the mighty frame. 

i No shufiled atoms did the well-built work compose : 5 
It from no lucky hit of blundering chance arose, 4 

; As some of this great fabric idly dream ; 

: But wise, all-seeing judgment did contrive, 

\nd knowing art its graces give. 

4 No sooner did thy soul with active force and fire 
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The dull and heavy mass inspire, 

But straight throughout it let us see 
order, harmony ; 

And every part did to the whole agree, 
And straight appeared a beauteous new-made world of poetry.” 


The poet who thus easily wielded the language of praise might, if he had 
been so disposed, have dispensed from full hands most ingenious flatteries to the 
rich noblemen of his time and country. But in one of his satires, in which he 
introduces the ghost of Spenser revisiting the earth to warn him against the 
folly of becoming a poet, I find these lines :— 


“A poet would be dear, and out of the way, 
Should he expect above a coachman’s pay ; 
For this will any dedicate and lie, 

And daub the gaudy ass with flattery ?” 


I have not, however, done with this poet’s unpurchased panegyrics. Here 


-is one passage more from the verses “'T'o the Memory of Charles Morwent.” 


“‘ Let those gay fops that deem 
Their infamies accomplishment 
Grow scandalous to get esteem, 
And by disgace strive to be eminent : 
Here they disdain’dst the common road, 
Nor wouldst by aught be wooed 
To wear the vain iniquities of the mode. 
Vice with thy practice did so disagree 
Thou scarce could’st bear it in thy theory : 
Thou didst such ignorance above knowledge prize ; 
And here to be unskilled is to be wise. 
Such the first founder of our blood, 
While yet untempted, stood, 
Contented only to know good.” 


The “ Paraphrase upon the Hymn of St. Ambrose,” that is to say, the well- 
known prose poem, beginning in the original Latin with Te Denm laudamus, 
contains the following passage, which, along with an evident flavour of the con- 
ceits of the age, is characterised by a certain magnificence of imagery and ex- 
pression :— 

“Further than Nature’s utmost shores and limits reach, 
The streams of thy unbounded glory stretch. 

. Beyond the straits of scanty time and place, 
Beyond the ebbs and flows of Matter’s narrow seas, 
They reach and fill the ocean of eternity and space. 
Infused like some vast, mighty soul, 
Thou dost inform and actuate this spacious whole ; 
Thy unseen hand doth the well-jointed frame sustain, 
Wich else would to its primitive nothing shrink again ; 
Lut most thou dost thy majesty display 
In the bright realms of everlasting day. 
There is thy residence ; there they dost reign ; 
There on a state of dazzling lustre sit ; 
There shine in robes of pure, refined light, 
Where sun’s coarse rays are but a foil and stain, 
And refuse stars the sweepings of thy glorious train.” 
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I have referred to the obligations which the poets who lived after him owed 
to Oldham. Pope was the most frequent borrower. Here are two lines from 
his Windsor Forest 

‘¢ Whom even the Saxon spared, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his sport remain.” 
Oldham, in his first ‘Satire against the Jesuits,” says,— 


*« What neither Saxon rage could here inflict, _ 
Nor Danes more savage, nor the barbarous Pict,” 


All this and more be dared and done by you.” 
In Pope’s pastoral entitled “ Winter,” we read,— 
‘* The balmy zephyrs silent since her death, 
Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath.” 
In Oldham’s imitation of the pastoral of Moschus called ‘*‘ Bion,” ‘ bewail- 
ing the death of the Earl of Rochester,” are these lines :— 
‘‘ Fair Galatea, too, laments thy death,— 
Laments the ceasing of thy tuneful breath.” 
In the “ Epistle of Eloise to Abelard,” Pope makes the writer say,— 
‘* See my lips tremble, and my eyeballs roll, 
Suck my last gasp, and catch my flying soul.” 
In Oldham’s ‘‘Iamentation for Adonis,” imitated out of the Greek of 
“Bion of Smyrna,” I find this couplet :— 
“‘ Kiss, while I watch thy swimming eyeballs roll, 
Watch thy last gasp, and catch thy springing soul.” 
Pope, in his ‘‘ Prologue to the Satires,” referring to Ambrose Phillips, says 
that he— 


‘¢ Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 
And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a year.” 
Oldham, in his “ Letter from the Country to a Friend in Town,” says,— 
‘* Verses, the boast of drudging foels, from some, 
Nay, most of scribblers, with much straining come : 
They void e’m dribbling, and in pain they write.” 
In Oldham’s “Satire Dissuading from the Study of Poetry,” the ghost of 
Spenser is thus described :— 
‘« Famished his looks appeared, his eyes sunk in : 
; Like morning-gown about him hung his skin.” 
This couplet is adopted by Pope in the third book of the “ Dunciad” with 
but siight variation :-— 
‘« No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin, 
In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin.” 
There are other single lines taken with slight change from Oldham by Pope, 
as for example the line,— 
‘¢ Slaves to an hour, and vassals to a bell.” 
Changed by Pope into— 
‘¢ Slave to a wife, or vassal to a punk.” 
And— 


‘¢ The glory and the scandal of the age,” 
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Varied by Pope thus :— 
‘¢ The glory of the priesthood and the shame.” 


Pope learned from Oldham the art which he practised with so much happiness 
and success, of imitating the Latin satirists in such a manner as to keep the 
original framework of the Roman poem, and substitute, for ancient examples and 
illustrations, others drawn from modern life and modern society. Indeed, it is 
not possible to read Oldham’s works without being often reminded, notwithstand- 
ing the ruggedness and negligence of the versification, of something in Pope which 
shows him to have carefully read his predecessor. 

Oldham imitated the same satire of Juvenal (the third) which Johnson took 
for the basis of his ‘‘ London,” and it is curious to compare the two imitations. 
If Johnson does not offend, as Oldham often does, by rugged lines and careless 
phrases, with here and there a touch of coarseness, Oldham has at least a richer, 
though a homelier, stock of illustrations, and in this respect is nearer to Juvenal 
than Johnson could claim to be. It is curious, that, for the Greek parasite of 
Juvenal, both Oldham and Johnson substitute the Frenchman. Oldham says,— 

‘“* Another cause which I must boldly own, 

And not the least for which I quit the town, 

Is to behold it made the common sewer 

Where France does all her filth and ordure pour.” 

The metaphor iin the last couplet is borrowed by Johnson :— 
London, the needy villain’s general home, 

The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 
With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state.” 

Here is Oldhain’s portrait of the parasite from Paris !— 

aia) — of talk, and voluble of tongue, 
With words at will, no lawyer better hung. 
Softer than flattering, court parasite, 
Or city trader when he means to cheat, 
No calling or profession comes amiss : 
A needy monsieur can be what he please,— 
Groom, page, valet, quack, operator, fencer, 
Perfumer, pimp, jack-pudding, juggler, dancer.” 
Place this passage beside that of Johnson’s “ London,” beginning with 
*‘ Studious to please, and ready to submit, 
The supple Gaul was born a parasite ; ” 
and it will be seen that the two poets painted their ‘‘ fasting monsieur ” in pre- 
cisely the same colours. 

Oldham’s “Satire upon a woman who by her Falsehood was the Death of 
My Friend,” seems to have furnished Byron with a model for the lampoon upon 
another woman which he entitled “* A Sketch.” Both begin with a recital of 
the misdeeds of the person satirized, and and with the fiercest maledictions : 
those of Oldham are if possible the more violent. He prays that the woman 
whose inconstancy caused her friends death may be 

“ Plagued so, till she think damning a release, 
And humbly pray to go to hell for ease.” 

I have mentioned Swift as a borrower from Oldham. There is but one couplet 

to which I could point in support of my assertion, taken almost word for word 


from the earlier poet,—and that I do not care to quote. 
x 
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I have quoted the more liberally from the writings of this author because they 
are not easily come at, and because [ supposed that most of my readers might 
desire to see what I have to say of him illustrated, as I proceeded, by passages 
from his poems. From the samples which I have given, I think they will infer, 
that, although Oldham in his lifetime achieved his fame by what he wrote as a 
satirist, his principal talent, as a poet, was not for satire. His odes show that 
he possessed a genuine poetic enthusiasm, which appears through all his negli- 
gence of versification and diction, and often finds expression in majestic imagery 
and flowing numbers. He is no artist in his vocation. Dryden is our witness 
that he had not well learned “the numbers of his native tongue.” He has none 
of those happy turns of thought and expression which the practised and expert 
author attains by skilful search or resolute waiting: what he has came to him in 
the glow of rapid composition ; and these so often that few poets can boast of 
so illustrious a train of imitators. His rhymes are marvellously bad : indeed, it 
is often amusing to see what distant resemblances of sound he is content to ac- 
cept 98 substitutes for rhymes. Yet he has nothing worse than the cockney 
rhyme in Leigh Hunt’s “‘ Feast of the Poets :”— 

‘¢ And tother some rhymes he had made on a straw, 
Showing how he my ale it, and what it was for.” 

Dr. Johnson thought so weil of Oldham, that he at one time projected an 
edition of his writings, with a biography and notes. The earlier editions con- 
tain some pieces of an indelicate character; but in the latter ones these are 
omitted. It is, perhaps, hardly to be expected that another edition will be pub- 
lished, so many are the passages in the Satires disfigured by the coarse taste 
of the age in which Uldham lived. 
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ENTLY swelling hills and broad valleys, cultivated surfaces and patches- 
of dark woods, small tenements and country mansions, were the leading cha- 
racteristics which unveiled themselves before me as I sat perched on the top 

of a diligence lumbering —— of the southern departments of France. The 
fine morning and lofty perch kindled a gentle exhilaration. 

Efforts to get up a conversation with the driver, with whom I sat alone, 
were not encouraged by him in the early morning. He addressed himself to his 
horses, and I was a wall-flower. The ‘‘ euh ” was the refrain to the occasional 
“ yoyons,” “ allez,” and “ allons donc” which he pronounced, and this was all. 
But a breach was made in this wall of reserve when we reached a cluster of 
houses on the side of a hill, by sharing with him a bottle of grape-juice while 
the mail was being taken out. This touched him. He patted the bottle 
caressingly and said it was the friend of man, which I afterwards discovered was 
his standing joke. From the lower branch of a tree swung the sign, ‘“‘ Au Lion 
gg above the lettering was exhibited an execrable yellow lion intended to 

golden. 

My attention was arrested by three or four geese which waddled past us, 
with sticks twelve to eighteen inches long run through their bills. The why 
was asked. It was to keep them from getting through the fences into the 
sae gun or potager,—for an inclosure where vegetables are grown the 

renchman Calls a potager ; that devoted to grass, trees, or flowers is a garden. 
I subsequently observed that when these geese were not thus accoutered they 
were tended all day long by a little girl, until they were housed at night. ‘The 
goose is habiiuated to the presence of the shepherdess but is too stupid to 
manifest affection: In France, as with us, this bird is the often used figure of 
stupidity ; the French also press the turkey into the same service, which we do 
not. 

The conversational machine having been lubricated by the judicious outlay of 
ten sous, questions and answers were in order. 

“ One sees by the accent of Monsieur that he is a stranger in these parts.” 

“« Where do you suppose I am from ?” 

« From the north of France, I expect.” As the whip said this he turned up 
the bottle—it was empty. The first reflection was gratifying to vanity,—to 
talk French like a Frenchman; but it was poisoned by the afterthought that 
this was an adroit method of getting another bottle. 

“ At any rate,” continued he, “you don’t talk like the people about here. 
Are you Norman ?” 

“ T am—but I left Normandy many hundred years ago.” 
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‘“‘T see that Monsieur is something of a blagueur.’’ 

T left Normandy for England.” 

“Ah! Isee, your forefathers. Misfortunes, I suppose, have driven you out 
of your country ?” 

‘Perhaps you could noi stay, eh?” 

‘“*On the contrary, everything invites me to remain.” 

“Then why—you will pardon me—why do you go into a strange country ?” 

‘*'To see it.” 

“¢ What a droll idea !” 

I saw that the explanation as to my presence there was not entirely satisfac- 
tory. There was doubtless an underthought that my absence was an obliga- 
tory one with which the strong arm of the law had had something to do. 

My journey in the diligence ended toward noon, when we arrived at a village 
with a score of humble houses. Leaving luggage at the inn, I cut a stout 
stick and struck out on foot for my destination—a chateau about six miles off. 
After stepping off two or three miles briskly, I loitered by the wayside to talk 
with the peasants cultivating the soil. They were generally polite, taking off 
their hats when I addressed them. They did not look as well as those I had 
seen during the morning part of my journey. Their tenemenis were meagre 
and badly constructed, and their food consisted chiefly of bread, the cheese and 
sour wine of the locality, and very rarely meat. With this fare they laboured 
hard through daylight. As a rule, each one was the owner of the few acres 
which he cultivated. I talked to several, leaning over tueir fences, as they stood 
with implement in hand, and they manifested a willingness io chat in every 
instance. They were hardly as ignorant as they looked, for they affect dullness 
as a foil to the superior intelligence of those who sometimes oppress them. They 
were shrewd in petty bargaining and in knowledge of human nature, brt were 
without instruction. Further on I fell in with the rural postmau, who was going 
to the place I was seeking, and we made the rest of the journey together. On 
arriving at the chateau, a most hospitable welcome was extended to me, and I 
was much scolded for not apprising my hosts of the day of my arrival, in order 
that a carriage might have been dispatched for me to the village. My luggage 
was immediately sent for, and I was soon ensconced in an antique chamber with 
lofty ceiling and windows. 

The exercise, country air, and a bath made me a “ belle fourchette” when the 
time for dinner arrived. This was a repast to have gladdened the heart of 
Brillat Savarin, and accompanied by that gayety which is as indipensable to pran- 
dial occupation in France as bread or wine. Besides the members of the family 
there was but one guest other than myself, a young Parisian, who was an 
ardent republican. ; 

The following day I was given a great straw hat, and offered a white blouse 
—the country gentleman affects the white blouse, the blue being monopolised by 
the lower class—and told to make myself thoroughly at home. ‘Thus accoutered, 
and with a stout stick, I knocked about the neighbourhood to see the people, for 
I had long since discovered that there is little difference in the upper classes of 
different civilised countries, and that the characteristics of a nation must be 
sought for in its common people. Occasionally I found my way to a hamlet con- 
taining a dozen houses on the crest of a hill a half-mile off, where 1 made the 
acquaintance of the schoolmaster and carpenter of the place. The school-house 
was a tumble-down old building of primitive character, where _& score of dull 
boys were taught the simplest rudiments. The schoolmaster himself was of a 
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sluggish understanding. He called up two or three of the least dull of his lads 
to read, which they did in that sing-song manner which seems to be common 
to the boys of all countries—for I have heard the little Arabs going through 
ag ag same tones, accompanying them, however, with a swaying to and fro of 
the body. 

_ The Stee ordered the lads to perform What he called the evolutions, which 
consisted of various marchings to measure ald bowing to me as they passed. I 
had never seen anything so indifferent as this, but in justice to the French, it 
must be allowed that this region is one of the most backward in France in edu- 
cation and intelligence. The people are Auvergnats, although outside the borders 
of Auvergne. At Paris they are generally coal-heavers and water-carriers, and 
are noted for strong arms and weak heads. ‘“ Iin’y avait ni hommes ni femmes 
— ils étaient tous Auvergnats” is a common saying attributed to one of this 
region. When a soirée or other entertainment has been somewhat mixed, the 
Parisian railleur says, ‘‘ C’était bien composé — comme un bal d’ Auvergnats.” 
Thus these people, though they make none themselves, are the cause of wit in 
others. The defenders of the Auvergnats repel the charge of stupidity by citin 
the names of two of Auvergne’s intellectual ornaments,---Pascal the poet an 
Rouher the minister. 

My carpenter acquaintance was from the Burgundy country and was as vi- 
Vacious as the schoolmaster was dull. I asked him why all the Burgundians 
were gay. 

‘It’s the wine,” answered he, with conviction: 

It was not long before I discovered that all the carpenter’s savings wet 
down his throat. He was a great talker, and considered the clever man of his 
little neighbourhood. His hands moved the plane with the activity of his 
tongue, and shaved off the wood-ribbons with the grace and ease of a handy 
craftsman. 

When Sunday arrived the chateau inmates of my sex did not attend mass— 

only the hostess, whom I volunteered to accompany. My especial friend, her 
son, said he did not go, because the man who played the ophicleide distracted 
his attention and disturbed his devotions, whereupon he was informed that 
he was a sad scamp whom Sir Peter would certainly shut out when his turn 
came, 
Considering the understanding of the hearers, the sermon was admirable. For 
about half an hour they were simply talked to about their daily duties and short- 
comings—none of that labouring after effects and perorating which is so much 
in vogue with a certain class of preachers. It was easy to see that the priest 
had the hearts of all the women and children, and a number of the men who 
hung about the door. The man of the ophicleide did furnish a rather grotesque 
picture, perched on his high stool, with his immense wind instrument. When 
we returned, the young gentleman before referred to gave us some imitations of 
this musician which created hearty laughter, and which the hostess endeavoured 
to discourage, but was at length obliged to join herself. This young gentleman, 
whom I shall call Paul, was the life of the household. 

‘Two or three times we had the curé to dinner. He was an amiable convive 
who contributed his full quota to the good things which were said. He was 
created for a diner-out, being both wit and gastronomer. He was very fond of 
billiards, and, as there was a table in the house, he enjoyed himself over the 
green baize with naif expansion. I played several single-handed games with 
the pére, in most of which, to his exceeding joy, he came off conqueror, amidst 
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the noisy applause of the spectators, chief amongst whom, of course was tae 
ever-talky Paul. After one of these victories, Paul, patting him on the back, 
said :-— 

“Mon pére, henceforth the path of duty is plain—unfrock yourself and de- 
vote the rest of your life to carroms.” 

“« Madame,” said the pére to the hostess, ‘‘I call upon you to put this scape- 
grace under lock and key—he should not be allowed to run free—he chaffs the 
cloth.” 

“ The pere is growing vain,” said Paul. “I will give him a turn to reduce 
him toa humble state of mind. Come, 0 pere—let the fight begin between 
Wickedness and the Church !” 

In this bout the curé also came off victorious. Waving his cue as if it were 
a bauner, he said :— 

“ Behold! the Church has put its foot on the neck of the reviler.” 

“Flambé!” was the ejaculation of the Parisian. 

The curé invited the gentlemen to dinner at his house, and the host, Paul. 
and myself accepted. 

“‘ And try, mon pere,” said Paul, “ not to put us on ascetic fare.” 

* Ah, the brigand!” Turning to me: ‘ All my teaching has been lost on the 
young man—he is given over to riotous living.” 

‘“‘ When I come,” continued Paul, “ if you insist on my drinking some cham- 
pagne I shall allow myself to be pursuaded.” 

** Scelerat ! va,” was the response of the black-robed: 

We met at the curé’s table his vicaire—a proletaire whom the Church was 
unable to refine to the conventional point. Toward the end of the repast, to 
the surprise of Paul, a bottle of champagne was produced, when the curé ex- 
plained that he had got into a had habit of spoiling the young gentleman, in- 
dicating Paul, but that this would be the last time. 

After the repast cards were brought out, and a game played peculiar to tha 
country, fora few sous. The vicaire was the principal winner, and his satisfac- 
tion was irrepressible. 

In the chateau the routine of the day was : at eight, coffee, milk, or soup, ac- 
cording to taste, with bread and butter; at noon, a fork-brerkfast of the most 
solid, flanked with wines ; and at seven, the ordinary dinner. On one occa- 
sion we had the wife of a notary and her daughter at breakfast. Paul averrcd 
that she was the “femme incomprise” of Balzac, and in effect there was a 
resemblance. The daughter was the typical girl of sixteen of rural France— 
quiet-mannered and timid. The girl of the period, rustling and rattling in 
ribbons and chains, of unquailing eye and bold speech, was to this person as 
black is to white. I could not help making the reflection to myself, as I look «4 
upon her, that, after all, there is nothing like modesty in a woman. She was shy 
of us for some time, keeping her hands folded on her lap and her eyes on the 
floor. She answered briefly, “ Oui, Monsieur,” and ‘Non, Monsieur,” reising 
’ her eyes for a moment to drop them asher lips closed. The glance of a strange 
man was terrible to encounter, it seemed. But when we all repaired to the 
law, and played “les petits papiers” her timidity gradually wore off, and at 
the end of an hour she clapped her hands with delight when, according to the 
“* papers,” the curé (who was present) met the object of his affections up the 
chimney, and passionately declared he was all afire. 

Not a jewel on her hands—no barbaric rings in her ears—no ribbons of glar- 
ing red or blue on her head. Only a little cross about her neck—la croix de sa 
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mere. Robe of simple cut and hue clothed her lithe, well-formed person. Her 
own clever hands had put the garment together. She knew how to prepare ap- 
petising food—and to eat it ; else no such roses on her cheeks. A full luug and 
strong arm were hers. She was worthy to be the mother of an ameliorated race 
of men. Her name was Julie, and she was a treasure, although her dot was 
only thirty thousand francs. Like Cosette, she had a fortune of gold and pearls, 
but the gold was on her head and the pearls were in her mouth. 

In a village of a thousand inhabitants, seven miles off, I went to see a physi- 
cian whom I had known four or five years before in Paris. I had known him 
as a medical student in the Latin quarter—one of the liveliest young men of 
that lively neighbourhood. He was photographed on my mind asa young gentle- 
man who dislocated himself in the forward two of the Closerie de Lias and 
sported the costume of a canotier at Bougival. My surprise was great when I 
discovered that my whilom farceur of the Kue Bonaparte had disappeared ina 
staid, decorous country physician with a wife and child. 

The history of my doctor friend was that of many others. Whilst in the 
neighbourhood of the Luxembourg he had breathed fire and vengeance against 
the reigning dynasty, burned with tumultuous enthusiasm for Gambetta and 
Rochefort, and loudly proclaimed himself a radical red. Graduating, he preci- 
pitated himself like a bottle of champagne with his revolutionary ideas into his 
country home, and delivered himself with beady effervescence ; but time settled 
him as it does that beverage. Parental advice, a girl with a dot, and three 
months of argument cleared him of froth. 

I took him to task for his desertion of the immortal principles. ‘‘ Does 
freedom’s fire no longer burn in that manly breast?” asked I, tapping that part 
of his frame. 

“Don’t chaff me,” said he, with a weary smile. “What couldI do? On 
one side my debts hanging over me in the Latin quarter, aud all my relations 
down on me; on the other, peace, forgiveness, and comparative prosperity. 
Que voulez-vous, mon cher? It was written.” 

There were two phases to my friend’s character. One was the aspiration to 
higher and larger life, the other was the practical desire to avail himself of what 
was within his immediate reach. A contest between strivings after present con- 
tentment and dreams of wonderful possibilities. ‘The consciousness that, as time 
rolled on, he was sinking more deeply into the platitude of a narrow life, brought 
With it many vain regrets. ; 

‘Tt you come back to see me in five or six years,” said he, “ yon will find 
me as much of a cretin as those you now see around me.” 

“T will find, rather,” said I, “a doctor who has taken some ventre, wears 
the red ribbon, and is perhaps deputy.” 

In the evening we repaired to what he called the club, in the centre of the 
village, composed of two miserable rooms, one a billiard and the other a reading 
room, the latter garnished with the ‘ Débats,” “Journal Amusant,” and the 
Figaro.” 

** You see,” said he, as he showed me this beggarly account of things, “* we 
are dans le mouvement.” 

Which showed that the sonl of the blagueur still lived, in spite of the provin- 
cial extinguisher put upon it. 

There was entertainment at the club. The members were gathered to 
hear two men play poorly on violins. A half-hour of this sufficed to drive me 
out. My friend, as a pillar of the club, felt it his duty to remain to encourage 

art. 
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Meeting him half an hour later, we strolled arm-in-arm in the moonlight along 
the white high road on the outskirts of the village. 

“* What do you think of the entertainment ?” asked he. 

Navrant !” 

“That is the word—that is the word,” repeated he, as he sighed. 

Then he lived over again his life of the Latin quarter, when he used to dine 
at the Café d’ Europe and lodge in the hdtel of Pere Joseph in the Rue Bona- 
parte, both now demolished by the inconoclastic Hausman. Did I recollect 
Gambetta when he used to perorate at the Café Procope, and Paul, Jules, and 
other amiable Bohemians of our acquaintance who ate at his board—two francs, 
wine compris, and the Fifine whom he loved with a love she never deserved ? 
I naturally stimulated him in these reminiscences, and he gave full rein 
to the past for an hour. The expansive student was again before me, but 
when we returned to his house he slipped back into his rdle of the staid phy- 
sician. 

His wife, who had never crossed the lines of her native prefecture, regarded 
her husband with a sentiment where affection and admiration struggled for 
mastery. Her eyes followed him with the submissive watchfulness of a dog’s— 
meant in no disrespectful sense. He who had lived eight years in Paris and re- 
stored the sick to health was indeed a wonderful man, and so constantly and 
completely was she absorbed in contemplation of him that the presence of a 
stranger scarcely aroused her curiosity: 

With naif vanity, he requested me to say something to him in English in 
presence of his father, to allow him to pose. Knowing his feebleness in the 
language of Shakespeare, I slowly and distinctly enunciated several sim ple words, 
which he caught and replied to with considerable effort. 

‘“* My son speaks it like an Englishman,” observed the old gentleman; at 
which the son turned his face away, recalling to my mind those at home who 
are always telling their guests that their daughters speak French like a French- 
women. 

The doctor told me that was at this village where the misunderstanding oc- 
curred between imperial and municipal authorities. The emperor was making 
a triumphant tour through the region, and at each place he was received with 
firing of cannon. No cannonade marked his entry into this village, and the Em- 
peror called up the delinquent mayor to ask why. This functionary was pre- 
pared for the contingency. He had thirteen reasons to offer why the cannon 
was not fired, the first of which was, he hadn’t any ,cannon—when his majesty 
stopped him, saying that would suffice. 

aul bowled me back to the chateau in a break, over a macadamised road in 
perfect order. The hospitality with which I was received on my return, after 
a two days’ absence, made me feel as if it were a new home. 
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THE SINGER’S FRIENDS. 


He roamed the earth with lonely feet ; 
No homestead lured him back ; 

Lands are so full ; life is so sweet ; 

Such skies and suns for ever meet 

To make each day’s great joy complete ; 
Twas strange that heso much must lack. 


’Twas stranger yet that joy could still 
His bosom overflow ; 

That smallest things his soul could fill 

With eestacy, and song, whose thrill 

No pain could hinder, or could chill, 
As lonely he went to and fro. 


But ever, if there came a day 
Which on his joy and song 
So heavy load of sorrow | 
That heart and voice could not obey, 
And feet refused the lonely way, 
Solonely, and so hard, and long,— 


It always chanced,—though chance is not 
The word when God befriends,— 
That on such days, to him was brought 
Echo from some old song, forgot, 
Which, sudden, made his lonely lot 
Seem cast for worthier, sweeter ends ; 


Some stranger, whose sad eyes were wet 
With tears would take his hands, 

Saying, ‘‘O Singer, my great debt 

To thee I never can forget. 

My grief in thy grief’s words was set, 
And comforted for ever stands.” 


Or else,—he heard, borne on the air 
Where merry music rang, 

Making the fair day still more fair, 

Lifting the burden off of care, 

Old words of his, doing their share, 
While happy people laughed and sang. 


Or else, —Oh, sacredest of all. 
And sweetest recompense,— 

Love used his words, its love to call 

name : of his dead joy, the thrall 
aked live joy still, and could forestall 
Love’s utmost passion’s subtlest sense. 


So when at last, in lonely grave, 

He laid his lonely head, 
No loving heart more tears need crave ; 
Nowhere more sacred grasses wave ; 
All human hearts to whom he gave, 


Grieved like friends’ hearts when he was dead. 
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gg is nothing more characteristic of the prairies than the sudden and 
. remarkable change in their appearance as summer passes into autumn. In 
the East, though the frosts of October and November may be sharp and frequent, 
yet the universal prevalence of “ tame grass ” —as Western men term timothy, 
red-top, blue grass, etc. —keeps the pasiures, the hill-sides, and the highways 
“‘ dressed in living green.” The forests may change, the leaves may fall, all 
else may mark the dying year; but the earth itself maintains its pleasing garb 
of summer verdure. Not so with the prairies. To-day you may walk, mile 
after mile, through grass knee-deep and of the richest green, and among flowers 
which siill are in their summer bloom ; but to-morrow, after a single heavy 
frost, you move over the same scene, treading at every step on “the grass that 
has withered, and the flower thereof that has faded away.” Far as the eye can 
reach, on every hand, now stretches this limitless expanse of death, wrought 
by the cold of a night. In place of the varying shades of green, there now 
meets the eye one wide waste of reddish-yellow herbage, relieved only by the 
whiter tint of the vast fields of corn, which have, themselves, thus suddenly 
met their final change. When the fierce fires rise on these withered plains, 
kindled by some reckless creature for wantonness or his own convenience, or, 
oftener, by the careless match or finished cigar, or ashes shaken from the 
universal pipe, the very blackness of desolation is left behind the flames. The 
loss, to tillers of the prairie, is often appalling: barns, stacks, corn, even the 
very home itself. Said one of Shérman’s veterans to me, recently, raising him- 
self to his full six feet, his eye flashing as when he stormed McAllister: “ Mr. 
C., if I should catch a man firing the prairie at this time, as God helps me, I 
would shoot him down in his deed!” Only a few miles from me, an emigrant, 
travelling in his close-covered wagon with the wind, was overtaken by tle 
flames, coming down on him unseen. Horses, family, wagon, were all destroyed 
in a moment; and himself lived barely long enough to tell the tale. Yet every 
night, from this to winter, the red sky in every direction will show the appear- 
ance in the distance of a burning Chicago. 

To those, however, who love to follow the game of the prairies, the alteration 
by frost has many compensations. 

The change in the habits of the feathered denizens of the prairie is as great 
as In the prairie itself. The grouse—or shall we say chickens, as the custom 
is ?—which yesterday lay in the stubble, under the very nose of your dog and 
muzzle of your gun, and which, in the grass, you could not kick up with your 
boot, now gather in flocks of from fifty to one hundred and fifty; and, under 
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the warning spring and cackle of some old drummer of a past decade, rise in the 
distance and fly booming on for miles, to the infinite disgust of man and dog, 
who have not yet even suspected their presence. The green and the blue- 
winged teal now gather in clusters in every prairie pond, preparatory to their 
early flight southward, from the autumn frosts. The mallard, bred in the 
locality, are joined by their brethren from the North; and in vast number 

alternate from the corn and stubble-fields to the water, giving promise of un 

failing shooting till long after snow. ‘The great whooping cranc—the white and 
the brown—visit the corn, morning and evening ; then stand in flocks, far out 
on the warm prairie, or soar in the mid-day sun, mere snow-flakes in the vast 
height they delight in. 

The brant, with noisy brattle, and the wildgoose, with his well-known 
“ honk !” seek the luscious cornfields which they remember so well since they 
left them last Spring, or even the year before. All this exuberance of feathered 
life, with the fine bracing air and the cloudless sky—that glory of all glories of 
the West—in place of the sweltering heat of August, make the man of the gun 
almost reconciled to the death of grass and flower, and to the faded look of the 

rairie. 
The vast variety of the game of the prairie, in autumn, cannot be better set 
forth than by the detail of a single day’s shooting. That I will now attempt. 

In the first place we must have our horse and buggy. So long are the 
stretches from field to field, or from pond to pond, and so heavy and abundant 
is the game, that anything like going out afoot, and so returning, is out of the 
question. A goose will weigh 12 pounds: a brant, 6 ; a mallard or chicken, 
3 to 4 pounds: it is impossible to lug game like this around or even to get 
it home. 

Therefore, with old Peter to do the distances and the burden, and my little 
ten-year-old, with his own happy chat and enjoyment of the thing, to hold him, 
on occasion ; behold us afield! We come to the cornfields, skirting the vast 
prairie. It is yet morning, and the grouse and mallard have not done feeding. 
Leaving my little boy to keep the road, I enter the field. Bess, my dog, takes 
to her work, at once, ranging among the stalks and rapping a perfect tattoo on 
them with her tail, in her eager quest for game. We pass but a little way 
when “ whir-r! whir-r!” far ahead, out of scent and out of shot, rises a whole 
pack of fifty birds, and are off, far as the eye can follow them. Bess crouches ; 
looks back ; fears reproof; and is evidently much relieved when kindly bidden 
to “hold up.” Slowly and carefully she now does her work; often looking 
back, that she may not lose me in the wilderness of corn,—for these sagacious 
creatures want man’s company in their hunt,—and soon she has her reward. 
Down the wind—we must always hunt against or across it—comes that scent 
that electrifies the bird-dog, and sets every nerve tingling. With eye fixed, lip 
quivering, the whole body in excited tension, she steals on. No nosing the 
ground ; no ignoble tracking ; breast high her delicate brown head is borne, and, 
for her, the universe lies in that tainted air. She stops; looks ence around at 
me ; then becomes fixed as stone. A step forward—up rises the gallant bird, 
brown, round, and lusty, and cackles his defiance, as over the tall stalks he 
sweeps with his powerful wings. But I am ready, too; a moment for raising 
my gun, cocking it as it is raised, then the explosion, and the bird falls heavil 
to the earth, while the flecked feathers come floating by me, down the wind. 
Up rises another at the report, as near and as swift ; the trusty trigger is true 
to the touch, and he, too, falls, A moment, and I am again loaded—for I use 
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a Parker breech-loader—and, at the word, Bess “seeks dead!” Nosing it for 
a moment, she shows evident pleasure at my praise,—praise costs little and goes 
a great way, with both dogs and men,—then, on the word, she passes to the 
other bird. But it is not there! A few feet, and she has the track; it was 
wing-broken, and has made good a run of many a rod, in our delay. It was a 
small foot, good reader, that brushed this ground, and the step was light and 
swift; the ground itself is loose and dry, and non-retentive of scent; but so 
keenly and surely does this noble creature press on the trail, that I am put to 
my best pace, lest I lose sight of her in the corn. And now, a rush, a rustle; 
she has it under her paws, and holds it firmly till my arrival. ‘Good dog!” 
and then the tension is all gone; the chase is gained; and she wags her tail 
with satisfaction. 

Our run through the corn has brought us in sight of a stubble which borders 
it; now, Bess must follow, not lead; for here is where the mallard loves to 
feed, on mornings like this; and his long neck and wary eye will wait for 
neither man nor dog, when seen. One motion of my hand—no word—and Bess 
falls behind me, following as meekly and quietly as she was before eager and 
swift on her range. And in good time. Just as my face shows outside of 
the corn, with a “quack! quack!” up spring a dozen mallard, not eight rods 
off. I fire, but, taken by surprise, I miss; and, at the report, a single duck 
rises on my left. Him I secure, and his “ thud,” as he strikes the ground, tells 
of fat four pounds weight. This is all out of Bess’s line ; but, on the word, she 
recovers the duck, as she did the grouse, and I start for the buggy—glad that 


‘the bulky game is not destined for my back. 


The little chap in the buggy has marked, with a boy’s eye, the rise of the 
birds and their fall, and pats my companion on the head, as she takes her place 
with us fora ride. It is small mercy to make a dog hunt the field and run the 
road. 

Now for a long ride over the prairie, in the direction of certain ponds. To 
aquatic birds water is absolutely essential, after feeding. High in the air above 
us, @ long line of geese is sailing southward, utterly beyond reach. But we do 
not repine. We sentimentalise rather, repeating to ourselves the lines of 
Bryant :— 


‘¢ Whither, ’midst falling dew 
While glow the heavens with the last set of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink, 
Or weedy lake, or marge of river wide ; 
Or where the wild billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean’s side ? 


In vain the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong; 
As, darkly painted on crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along.” 


But here comes another troop of a dozen geese, looming up over the prairie, 
half a mile off; low down, and coming noisily, hurriedly on, as if — just 
gobbled up one cornfield, and were in haste to begin on another. hey are 
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quite low, but they pass us too far ahead, and we philosophise on their ignoble 
haste and huddle, as compared with that stately spring flight which Hawes 
sings :— 


‘“‘Hawnk! honk! and forward, to the nor’ward, is the trumpet tone ; 
What goose can lag, or feather flag, or break the goodly cone! 
Hawnk! onwards to the cool blue lakes, where lie our safe love-bowers ; 
No stop; no drop of ocean brine, near stool nor blue-light tory ; 
Our travelling watchword is, ‘‘Our mates, our goslings, and our glory !” 
Symsonia and Labrador for us are crowned with flowers : 

And not a breast on wave shall rest, until that heaven is ours !”’ 


But now, as we drive along, come four others, in slow, uncertain flight, 
plainly ready to alight in the first convenient pond. They are led bya 
primitive, patriarchal gander, who has plainly seen men and smelt powder 
before, for, as we lay by our philosophy and take up our gun, he bears easily off, 
and passes us, just out of range. A noisy flock of brant, flying high over our 
heads, takes off my eye for a second; when my little boy cries out, ‘‘ Papa, 
papa, the geese have lighted down, right ahead of us; I guess there’s a pond ! ” 
Sure enough, going a little farther, there is a pond ; and right in the centre of it 
on a little mud-bed, stands the’ leader, with the other geese sitting around him 
It is just the thing ; they are as good as in our hand. “Jessy, turn out, and 
drive into the prairie, far enough from the pond not to scarethem. The old 
gander will watch you and Pete; but I'll slip out and crawl up behind that 
bunch of weeds at the edge of the pond, and we'll get them!”’ 

Soon the little fellow drives away and stops, just at the right distance. A 
horse seems rather an attraction than an object of fear to a goose; at any rate, 
the sentinel has missed no one from the buggy, and pronounces matters all right. 
I am on my hands and knees, slowly and quietly making my way to the clump 
of weeds. I reach it safely, and peering through their tops, I see the birds at 
six rods from me; the three sitting, having turned over the watch to the leader, 
and he watching intently the boy and horse. Withdrawing my cartridges of No. 
4 shot—a privilege which is one of the chief beauties of a breech-loader—I 
insert those of BB, and cautiously raise myself up to shoot. But now comes 
vexation. 

The wind has been growing to a gale. As] rise, the tall rushes and flags are 
blown down on my gun barrels and held with so much force that I cannot lift 
them. Stooping again. I draw them back to clear the weeds; but “honk! 
honk !” the old fellow has taken the alarm, and, with a bound and flap, swings 
off, with two of the others, on the wind. The fourth rises to his feet; I fire. 
With a single outstretch of his great wings, he falls on the bar, dead. Vexed, I 
fire, ineffectually, at the retreating three, and watch them till they fade in the 
distance. Such are the chances, even in shooting. One minute before, I would 
have thanked no man for three of those geese ; for they were standing, literally 
touching each other ; now, I am forced to be content with one. 

Bess, meantime, is having her trouble. She had difficulty in making her 
way to the game through the soft, tenacious mud ; to get it to land bothers her 
still more. Lift that twelve pounds she can’t; and to drag it settles her in the 
mud so that she cannot move. Were it water, that she might swim, all would 
be clear sailing. As it is, she can neither lift, drag, nor swim. She looks wist- 
fully at me- There is no help for it; though not palmated, I am at least 
broader footed than she is ; and trying the wade, I am pleased to find the mud 
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not over my boot-tops. A truly noble bird, as I lay it on the grass; young, for 
its under mandible will break with its weight ; fat, for it is fresh from the corn- 
fields ; and desirable in an economical light; for, like Patrick’s pig, “ it raised 
hisself.”” ‘The little boy is on hand for the prize ; and as I deposit it under the 
seat, remarks, “I tell you that’ll make a good dinner.” How this gastronomy 
crowds itself upon all things human! 

We have just seated ourselves, when a fine mallard swirls down over us and 
alights at the border of the pond. A cartridge of No. 4 now; ashort creep in 
the grass, an inglorious shot at the sitting bird, and he is ours. Had I raised 
him he would have fallen in the mud and water, out of reach. As I lay the fine 
bird, with its deep-green head and neck, and canvas back, by the side of the 
goose, the little chap can holdin no Jonger. “I tell you what, papa, this is 
business! we’re just more’n going for them, this morning!’ With this ex- 
plosion he takes up the reins, and subsides. He has been but three years in the 
West, and he has the whole lingo: there is no stopping it. Great is Young 
America, and will prevail ! 

For a mile, now, nothing appears. We are making a stretch directly across 
the prairie to other ponds and fields, and soon seem riding out into space, for the 
horizon lies, but a little way before us, without house, tree, fence, or field to 
break in on the outline. But it is nowhere level ground, to any great extent, 
for gentle undulations, and occasional elevations with corresponding descent, 
vary the monotony of the scene and of the ride. ‘ See, see!” the little fellow 
cries out: and there, coming down the wind, are a hundred and fifty chickens, 
flapping their wings for a few strong strokes, then sailing on with their wings 
set, as in very glee and wantonness of motion. They may go miles in this way 
without alighting ; it is their wont. This particular flock, however, has flown 
its flight, and settles, but a little distance off, in the deep, brown grass. Where 
are they now? Invisible, and at such times always invisible to man and dog, 
notwithstanding fancy sketches which show them all in sight, and the dogs ready 
to eat them. But, through the tops of this withered grass, every pair of keen 
black eyes sees you, and marks every motion. Ordinarily, they will not lie to 
the dog at this season; but on a sunny day, after a night of sharp frost, they 
are, sometimes, very tame. Such are the conditions of this day, and Bess and I 
will try the birds. Passing around to get the wind, the dog has made but a few 
stretches, to and fro, before the well-known scent strikes her. She stops ; 
draws slowly on, her nose just clearing the grass; then comes to a full stand. 
I step up to the dog, and in an instant the whole pack is in the air with a single 
spring, scattering in every direction It is a poor shot that cannot get a bird 
with each barrel in such a case; and I am not that shot. One is a young bird, 
fully grown; the other an old cock, that may have drummed on the prairies 
for years. See, as we lift him, the pointed black feathers, projecting from the 
neck, giving him his name, “ pinnated ;” the yellow wattles on either side of 
his neck, with which, distended to the size of an orange, he booms defiance to 
his enemies or love to his mates. For, sad to say for him, Tertrao has no par- 
ticular love. Hence, I suppose, his name—Cupido ; Tertrao Cupido ; lawless 
Tertrao. The dear little quail will fight to the death for his choice ; and the 
mate he has achieved with a bloody crown, he will stick to for the rest of the 
season. The ruffed grouse will do the same; but this fellow, what shall we say 
for him? Not only not monogamous, he is not polygamous even ; promiscuous 
rather, utterly common. But the one at our feet will boom and set bad 
examples no more. The gallant bird has, every inch of him, the inexpressible 
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game look of his family ; we throw a veil over his failings, and deposit him in 
the buggy. 

Passing on, we soon draw near a cornfield, from which a sweep of prairie 
lopes down to a large weedy pond. Here we ought to find brant. To do so, 
the horse must go on, and the hunter must hide himself. Giving directions to 
my little boy to keep out of the way, for the brant likes not nearness to man or 
beast, I step inside of the corn just far enough to be hidden, and yet to com- 
mand a view of the edge of the field and the prairie beyond: A shot from 
below me, in the field, puts me on my guard; my neighbour missed his aim, 
for here comes an old grouse just outside the field line, his natural speed 
quickened by the shot behind him. I have no time to withdraw the BB now: 
—they are for brant :—just time to throw up my gun, as he passes me, and the 
heavy shot, as they strike him dead, pitch him at least six feet forward and out 
of his line of flight. Down! down iu the corn! close down! for right on me 
comes a flock of eleven brant. At my shot, they veer out of the direct line 
over me, but they were too near and coming too swiftly to get wholly away. 
Thanks for the BB in my ouly cartridge, now : I had no time to insert another. 
Getting their motion, I fire, and one of the birds leaves the rest, sets his wiags, 
and slopes off, motionless, for the distant pond. Every hunter knows this to be 
the sign of a fatal shot. Sixty rods off he strikes in the pond, a few rods from 
its edge, bounding twice and throwing up the water in spray by the force of his 
tall. Reloading, I give the word to Bess, who has watched the fall: she rushes 
ahead of me to the water, plunges in, snuffs the scented surface in every direc- 
tion, but no bird is there. Whenever a water-bird is shot, over the land, it 
makes at once for the water ; if shot on the water, or if it falls into it, it will 
make for the weeds on shore, or for the deep grass of the prairie. 

So I call Bess in from the water . she is following the line of the shore, when 
her wondrous nose detects the outward trail; up the prairie again and towards 
the field she boldly and rapidly treads it. A pause: her head is lifted a little 
higher, then plunged downward in the grass: and there, before me, lies the 
beautiful bird, dead; a rich cream-colour, the whole length below; gloss 
brown above, with the exquisite orange of the bill and the legs adding nature’s 
own faultless finish to the bird. 

I confess that, for look, habit, delicacy for the table, the brant is my favourite 
of the prairie game. I may well say “‘ good dog!” to the expectant Bess, this 
time ; for without her instinct and sagacity I should no more have secured this 
dead bird than the rest of the flock that flew away. Now for the buggy again, 
with the game. I cross the field, and coming out, find that it corners on another 
field. Toward that corner, eighty rods away, I bear, looking intently for the 
uprising duck or grouse ; when, far on, in the very corner itself, I see a sight 
that stops me short. Three motionless figures in grayish brown, four feet high, 
as erect as posts, and as motionless too, are standing there, the largest and 
wariest bird of the prairies, the great whooping cranes. I have not made more 
than one step out of the rows, when they see me ; they pause a moment, then 
with a wild croak spread their sail-like vans, and bear lazily away. Never 
mind! “ ilka dog maun ha’e his day,” my turn may come. A beat through the 
field in another course, and Bess warns me of grouse ahead; I have just time 
to get ready, when uprises the pack. I bring one down, miss another, and pasg 
on. This field is about done, 1 say to myself, and am drawing near the out- 
skirts, when “croak ! croak!” just beyond me; and there are the three brown 
gentlemen, with a fourth, picked up by the way, swinging in from their circle 
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over the prairie to their favourite field again. They are coming right in our 
teeth ; now is your time, Messrs. Parker, if you want to see what your beautiful 
little 12-gauge breechloader can do. I mustn’t stir a finger to change my shot, 
Down to the ground; and make myself as much a corn-blade as I can. Bless- 
ings on this hunting-coat that my wife made me in July out of my old army 
skelter, just the tint of the faded corn! Not a breath, now ; not a wink of the 
eye. Alas! three bear off just enough to make it hopeless for the No. 4. But 
the oldest chap of all says, ‘ Come on, cranes; who’s afraid!” when a flash ; 
an explosion ; and, crumpled up and riddled, with the jeer in his very jaws, he 
comes heavily down. Not the blue marsh-heron, man of the East, that you call 
a “crane,” feeble of flight, loathsome in habit and lurking-place, with the figure, 
when dead, of the reptiles he feeds on ; but the whooping crane, with body like 
a turkey, and wings like a swan, that delights in the clean corn of the field and, 
in a gale that would throw a frigate on her beam-ends, sweeps up, in very sport, 
into the empyrean, and for long hours sails in grand circles in the sunshine, a 
mile high ; ever and anon trumpeting forth his joy in the cry that gives him his 
name and which just reaches the ears of the pigmy race he looks down upon. 

What is that we see, far out on the blackened surface of the burnt prairie? 
One of the prairie’s most singular sights. We have read of the Spanish soldiers 
in Cuba mistaking a distant row of the scarlet flamingoes for a British army of 
invasion; but who would have thought of a company of shakers choosing that 
black, lonely plain for one of their dances! More than a dozen of them ; 
grave formal fellows, leaping in the air, first from one foot, then from the other, 
then from both; now to a partner, now by themselves ; and evidently enjoying 
the whole thing. It is but a troop of cranes, executing one of the most 
ludicrous and preposterous games that can be seen among the whole feathered 
tribe. And this they will do for hours together. 
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